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CORRESPONDENCE OF ALEXANDER SPOTSWOOD 
WITH JOHN SPOTSWOOD OF EDINBURGH 


Edited by Lester J. Capron* 


Introduction 


Tue following correspondence, owned by Colonial Williamsburg, Incor- 
porated, is the only series of personal letters of Alexander Spotswood (1676- 
1740) which have come to light. It originated from a meeting of Alexander 
with his cousin John Spotswood (1666-1728) of Edinburgh, who had 
journeyed to London in the spring of 1696 to attempt without success, as his 
father and grandfather had tried, to regain possession of the old family 
estate of New Abbay (see below, n. 7). Alexander was a nineteen-year-old 
lieutenant in the Army, stationed some fifty miles away in Sudbury, Suffolk, 
but his mother lived in Westminster not far from John’s lodgings in Charing 
Cross and the cousins may have first met at her house. Although they were 
not to see each other again for almost thirty years, ties of blood proved to be 
firm between the Spotswoods “of that ilk.” With some lapses, that tantalize 
the reader, their correspondence continued until Alexander's visit to Scotland 
in 1725. John died three years later, before his cousin’s return to Virginia. 

It is this pride of family and ambition for prestige that run as the main 
theme throughout these letters. John Spotswood expressed it frankly in 
writing to Alexander on January 30, 1705: “Let both of us, who are th’onely 
males of the family of Spotswood, endeavour with a noble emulation, to 
render it once more conspicuous.” Both held in veneration the memory of 
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their grandfather, Sir Robert, secretary for Scotland, who had been beheaded 


as a royalist in 1646, and they could boast of at least three generations of 
Spotswoods before him who were prominent in church and state. Not only 
did the Civil War result in confiscation of family property but Sir Robert's 
sons, Alexander and Robert, were still young at the time of his death and 
came of age with only their own initiative to depend upon for a living. 
Robert became surgeon to the British garrison at Tangier, where the future 
governor of Virginia was born in 1676; Alexander, an advocate, probably 
improved his lot by marrying into the Home (Hume) Family, but his son 
John Spotswood of these letters was born of his second wife, Helen Trotter. 
Again death intervened to remove the fathers of both John and his cousin 
Alexander when they were mere boys. John had the advantage of a univer- 
sity education to open the way for a professional career, but Alexander’s 
father, with the limited living and social status of an army surgeon, had 
little to bequeath to his minor son. Alexander’s enlistment in the Army was 
a natural course to pursue and may have been influenced by the success 
which his half-brother, Major Roger Elliot, had achieved in the military 
(see n. 1). 

Thus when Lieutenant Alexander Spotswood became acquainted with 
John, who was ten years his senior, he seized this first opportunity as a 
“prosperous adventure” to restore the family connections. He had never 
been in Scotland and remembered from his boyhood only fragmentary bits 
of ancestral lore from the lips of his mother. John lived in Edinburgh, was 
a graduate of its famous University, and was following, like his parent, the 
profession of the law in which he was shortly to qualify as advocate. Alex- 
ander’s admiration fired him with ambition to profit from his cousin’s advice 
as “to what I ought to tend the drift of my endeavours to attain.” He wrote 
frequently and could not conceal his impatience for a reply; even his mother 
interceded on his behalf to chide John for his forgetfulness, if not neglect, 
in fostering a friendship resting upon close kinship. Years later, after 
Lieutenant Governor Spotswood was established in Virginia, his letters be- 
came more infrequent, to John’s distress, but their friendship endured. 

Alexander’s life falls neatly into two parts at the year 1710 when he 
went to Virginia. Since material is abundant on his governorship and sparse 
on his years in the British Army, in some respects the letters before 1710 
are of special interest in sketching his early career more clearly. We catch 
glimpses of his life in the Army of the Duke of Marlborough, in which he 
served as lieutenant quartermaster general under Lord Cadogan. We read 
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of his wounds at Blenheim, but only after his removal to Virginia did he 
explain how his bitterness over the lack of recognition accorded him, in spite 
of service in eight campaigns, led him to resign his commission. After his 
death in 1740 his executor, the Rev. Robert Rose, who claimed to have the 
General's “Acquaintance and confidence,” informed John Spotswood, Jr., 
that the General “Scorned to purchass any Great Mans favour, nor never 
sold his own,” (see n. 29) and that he never regarded his appointment to the 
governorship “as a preferment.” However, it proved to be his great oppor- 
tunity to make a name for himself and to found a Spotswood Estate in 
America. How successful he was as governor is something of a moot point, 
but no one will deny that he established himself as a prosperous laird of the 
manor. As such he became a Virginia gentleman and continued to reside 
in the Colony. But he never forgot that he was or had been the King’s 
deputy for twelve years. His consciousness of the prerogative and responsi- 
bility of his position bespoke the admonition of Sir Robert Spotswood to his 
children after he was sentenced to death: “All that I have to bequeath you 
is the example of my loyalty. . . . I command you to Imitate [it] & never to 
set your faces against your prince for any cause whatsoever.” 

John Spotswood, too, prospered as advocate and by 1704 had recovered 
the land and barony of Spottiswoode. Although he risked his future in 
serving as one of the counsel for the defense of Captain Thomas Green of 
the Worcester and his crew in the High Court of Admiralty in 1705 against 
hysterical public feeling (see n. 16), the advocate’s courage and sense of 
justice must have won him many admirers. Since Edinburgh University 
had no law school, he established Spotswood’s College of Law ca. 1703 
and taught, among other subjects, Roman and municipal law. He was also 
a legal author and compiler of considerable note. In 1706 he edited and 
published his grandfather’s, Sir Robert Spotswood’s, Practicks of the Laws 
of Scotland, prefixed by a history of the Family of Spottiswoode. When John 
yearned to regain another of the family estates, he sought financial help 
from Alexander not long after he had settled in Virginia, for John was 
evidently much impressed with his cousin’s augmented income as well as 
with the dignity of his office. 

Both men made certain of their economic security before they succumbed 
to feminine charms and assumed their obligations to carry on the Spotswood 
line. John was in his middle forties before he married Lady Helen 
Arbuthnote in 1710; Alexander was nearly fifty on his wedding with Ann 
Butler Brayne in 1725. Each cousin had four children to whom were left 
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comfortable livings in Scotland and in Spotsylvania County, Virginia. The 
paths of the advocate and the governor had run far apart, geographically 
and professionally, but, in the words of the governor, “those two very 
Persons who are both the most Desirous & the most likely to revive the 
Name of the Spotswoods” had realized their ambition. They had exemplified 
the motto on the family crest: Patior ut potiar, I endure that I may secure. 
These letters were carefully preserved by John Spotswood and by his son 
and grandson. Eventually, however, they were neglected and passed into 
the hands of a dealer in Edinburgh. He sold them to Mr. C. R. Nasmith, 
who was American consul there and a collector of Americana; from him 
they were purchased by Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated, in 1948. The 
collection includes two letters by Sir Robert Spotswood, and several of John 
Spotswood, Jr., and of the Rev. Robert Rose after 1740 on the Spotswood 
genealogy which were helpful in preparing this introduction and are cited 
in the notes. According to Rose, Governor Spotswood “kept an Exact journal 
of his Life.” This valuable record has disappeared, unless it might be the 
“manuscript” owned by the Virginia Historical Society and published in 
1882 as The Official Letters of Alexander Spotswood . . . 1710-1722. 


To Joun Sporswoop 


Sudbury April the 20th 1696 
Dear Cousin 


I percieve that the encrease of a mans happiness oftentimes discovers to him an 
addition of his misfortunes; for formerly before I was so fortunate as to have your 
acquaintance, I was not sensible of being unhappy by your absense: but since I have 
had the prosperous adventure of meeting with you, I now find my self expos’d to an 
adverse one, in being separated from you. It vexes me that your stay in this Kingdom 
shou’d be so shortly limited, & that I at the same time shou’d be tied by the leg here 
by reason of my Captain’s absence: but I flatter my self with the hopes of enjoying 
your company at my Quarters two or three days before your return to Scotland: if you 
come by the way of Colchester, you'll meet with my Brother! there, & from thence 
to this place is but twelve miles. I hope the success of your business answers so fully 
your expectations that you have no reason to complain of your journey. If I shou’d 
tell you that a visit in this dull, lonesome place were a piece of charity bestow’d on me, 
I hope it won’t deterr you from coming, but rather induce you to keep a frequent 


1Actually Alexander S ’s half-brother, “ya Elliot Cd. 1714). Their mother, Katherine 
Mercer, married (1) a Mr. Elliot; (2) Dr. Robert Spotswood (1637-1688). In 1692 Roger Elliot 


had become a major in the Earl of Bath’s Regiment of Foot. He is mentioned later in this cor- 
respondence as Col. Elliot; after service in Spain, he was appointed governor of Gibraltar, and was 
promoted to major general in 1710. Virginia Magazine of History, 13 (1905-06): 95-99. 
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correspondence with me in letters till your arrival here, which will be most impatiently 
waited for him who is —_— 

Intirely Yours 

A. Sporrswoop 


If you'll favour me with a letter, let the Direction be for me at my quarters in 
Sudbury in Suffolk 
[Addressed] To Mr Spotswood to be left att Watson’s Coffee House att Chairing- 
cross London 
[Endorsed] L[ette]r from my cousin Spotswood In complement 20 Ap 1696 


To Jonn Sporswoop 
Dear Cousin 

I am heartily sorry that, after all your trouble & expence, you should be so unjustly 
frustrated, as to have your business remain unaccomplish’d; & I am glad again to 
find you possest of such a constancy of mind, that this considerable disappointment 
has not the power to disencourage you from ever proceeding further. As Hope was 
the alluring Guide that brought you hither, so return not without that comfortable 
Attendant; for I don’t doubt but a time will come, when the noisie preparations of 
Warr shall not drown the voice of Justice: & then, when once your Right shall come 
to a Tryal, I shall wish for no surer means to succeed, than you Pleading, and such 
a Judge, as (by report) our Grandfather* was, Determining. 

It’s likely that our Regiment will spend this Summer in a Campaigne in this 
countrey; for this day wee receiv’d Orders to keep our selves in a readiness to march, 
upon the first notice, to form a Camp. If your departure is so sudden as your letter 
mention’d, this must necessarily be the last you can receive from me, of this direction: 
therefore it must contain my hearty wishes for your prosperous journey, & my desires 
that my Love & Service may be presented to our Relations (though all unknown to 
me) in Scotland, & in particular to your Lady Mother® & your Sister: withal hoping 
that upon your arrival you'll send me a Direction, so that a Correspondence may be 
held betwixt you & him who is Diea}r Cousi 


Sincerely yours to Command 


Sudbury May the 17th [16]96 A. Sporswoop 


[Addressed] For Mr. Spotswood to be left att Mrs Mercer’s* att the two black posts in 
Charles-street in Westminster 
[Endorsed] My Cousin Spotiswoode Letter of complement May 17th 1696 


2Sir Robert Spotswood (1596-1646), secretary for Scotland and president of the College of 
who was anncated by the pasty ofter hie expense ot the of Philighaagh, 


tember 13, 1645. 
Sep ohn Spotswood’s mother was Helen Trotter, second wife of Alexander S (d. 1675). 
4She may have been a kinswoman of Alexander Spotswood’s mother, nee Katherine Mercer, or 
perhaps Katherine herself, who used her maiden name after her husband’s death. See below, p. 219, 
n. 12. 
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From Sporswoop” 


[June 4, 1696] 
D{ea]r C[ousin] 


Albeit I’ve arriv’d here (in good health) without th’expected success in my long & 
costly journey, yet I shal alwayes thank Providence, that for this diasppointment hath 
giv’n th’happy occasion of being acquainted with you & of understanding by your con- 
versation, that there is one within our blood that deserves the name, & that gives the 
best hope, that he shal be among the restorers of our family. What gr[iJev[es] me is 
that your employ exposes you to frequent dangers, & that your courage wil surely dare 
the greatest, but my comfort is that your prudence wil distinguish twixt rashnes, & 
braverie. I wou'd ha’ seen you in Sudbury, had not my short tyme to stay in England 
after my return from the best un[iver]sity[?] of the world hinder’d me; I'm glad I 
s[aw?] your brother, & I hope you'll not impute to any unkin[d]nes that I did not 
wait on you. I’ve a great desire, we shou’d let one another know their circumstances, 
that by letters we may supply personal conversation: Nothing I desire more than to 
hear of your health & welfare, which I beg you to have aspecial care of, if you ever 
desire to do a kind office to your F[riend?]. 


Give my love & service to my aunt, your brother & your cousin 


Mr. 
Addres[s] your letters 


N B+§ This [is] supposed to be wrote to the general] after my Fathers return from 
London in the [year] 1696 where he had been Soliciting New Abbay’ but 
returned without success 


[Endorsed] Copie of a Letter by my Father in 1696 


5Rough draft. 

6Added later by John Spotswood’s son, John. 

7The barony and estate of New Abbay, situated about 6 miles from Dumfries, Scotland, belonged 
to Sir Robert Spotswood, from whom Charles I purchased it in 1633, giving his bond for £3,000 
and annexing it to the Bishopric of Edinburgh. When episcopacy was abolished in Scotland in 
1640, New Abbay reverted to the Crown and Charles I regranted it to Sir Robert in 1641; but the 
Civil War and Sir Robert’s decapitation prevented his gettin ion. In 1661 Sir Robert's son, 
Alexander, obtained Charles II's signature for possession of ew Abbay but before the charter 
could be passed to him episcopacy was restored and the Bishop of Edinburgh was reinstated. The 
purchase-money, however, was not paid. After episcopacy was again abolished in 1690, Sir Robert's 
grandson, John S ood, petitioned the Parliament of Scotland in 1695 for this inheritance and 
an Act was p declaring that New Abbay belonged to him, “or, at least, the price thereof, with 
interest ever since Sir Robert ceded his possession,” and recommending that the lands be regranted 
or the price be paid. John made several applications to be restored to his estate without success. In 
view of his son’s note added to the present letter it seems most likely that John’s frustration and 
disappointment, mentioned in Alexander’s letter of May 17, 1696, had to do with the New Abbay 
case. John, Jr., brought action against the Crown in 1738, secured a charter to New Abbay in 
1741, and got possession, but the £3,000 principal and accrued interest had not been paid as late 
as 1774 when the case was still pending. John Spotswood, Jr., to Rev. Robert Rose, Feb. 12, 
1744/45, F 7, and t. 29, 1747; printed summons to a before the Lords of Council and 
Session at Edinburgh, dated Jan. 6, 1774, with a history of a New Abbay case (6 pp.), in Spots- 


wood Papers, Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated. 
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To Joun Sporswoop 
Dear Cousin Sudbury August the 24th 1696 


If this letter comes to your hands | must be oblig’d to Fortune for the Conveyance 
thereof, for I doubt the Superscription is imperfect, which is occasion’d by the Wax of 
your Letter having obscur'd part of the Direction you sent me, so that I fear half the 
Gentleman’s name® with some material word else is omitted: This has been the cause 
of your not hearing from me in so long time; for I expected that my Silence might 
have created in you a suspicion of the miscarriage of yours; but now I’ve delay’d so 
long, I’me resolv'd to hazard this, wherein I shall not say much, seeing the Carriage is 
doubtfull: tho’ I’me as desirous as you can be that we shou’d discover to one another 
our circumstances to the end Personal conversation (as you say) may be supply’d 
by Letters. 

For the Encomiums you were pleas'd to complement me withall I return you many 
thanks; tho not that I’ve the vanity to think that my Actions are in the least answerable 
to ‘em, but because I receive ‘em as so many instructions, which set out to my view 
what is commendable in a man, & whereby I learn to what I ought to tend the drift 
of my endeavours to attain, if 1 wou’d strive to shew my self no unworthy Member 
of our Family, or to merit your esteeming me, what I really study to be 

Sir 
Your 
Most Obedient Servant & Loving 
Kinsman 
A. Sporswoop 


My Love & Service to all our Relations. I’me still att my Quarters in Sudbury in the 
County of Suffolk 

[Addressed] To Mr. John Spotswood To be left att Mr. Valen’s house on the North 
side of the Cross in Edin[bu]r[gh] Scotland 


To Joun Sporswoop 
Dear Cousin Sudbury in Suffolk Novem[be]r 2nd 1696 


I'm as well surpriz’d as troubled att your long silence, which has been ever since 
your letter (dated June 4) that gave me an account of your arrival in Scotland: The 
little conversation we've had together has prepossest me with an opinion of your being 
a more constant & sincere friend than whom absence or time can work any alteration 
upon: then as I can’t impute your silence to unmindfulness, so I hope it may not be an 
ill disposition of body which disables you. 

I wrote to you some time ago, in doubt whether my letter wou’d come to your hands 
or no, because the direction you sent me was partly obscur’d by your wax; but this 
direction I’ve gott from my Mother. 
~ 8Mr. John Valenge, bookseller in Edinburgh, not Valen, as written in the address of this letter. 
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After our lucky meeting, not to enjoy your profitable company longer & oftner I 
must reckon a great misfortune, seeing I have need, & am withal desirous of a clearer 
account, than I att present have (which only my Mother's bare relation, as she’s 
heard my Father talk, gives me) both of our Original Pedegree, with the cheif 
branches sprung from the stock of the Spotswoods, & what Kindred we have now in 
being. My ignorance in this point proceeds from my Father’s dying? while I was 
very young, & from my being bred in another countrey from among his Relations: & 
my Desire too of such an information is stirr'd up lately by my meeting att Colchester 
with a Son of the Lady Rossling,!° One Mr. George Hay, who is a Cousin of mine, 
but which way I know not very well, neither had I time to enquire of him, his stay 
being no longer than till their stage-coach had shifted horses. As I think it is requisite 
that every one (especially those who value their family & can rather boast than be 
asham’d of it) shou’d have a thorough knowledge of their own descent & Kindred; so 
I hope the necessity thereof may plead some excuse for my desiring to put you to a 
trouble, whereby you'll much oblige. 

Sir 
Your 
Most affectionate Kinsman & humble Servant 


A. Sporswoop 
My Love & Service to your Lady Mother & to the rest of our Relations, though 


unknown 
[Addressed] to Mr. John Spotswood to be left with Mr. Valenge a Boo[k] seller on the 
north side of the Cross in Edinburg 


KaTHERINE Mercer Spotswoop To JoHNn Sporswoop 

Sir 

haveing this occation of my worthy friend Mr. Strathons goeing to Scotland I could 
not omitt writing and with all justly accuse you of breach of promise or what is worse 
forgettfullness either of which does not suite with those kind professions you so 
vollontaryly made to my son when you were last together. I am sure there has bin noe 
faileure on his side of kindness for he has often writ to you both before and since he 
went and come from Flanders with out any returne on your part. I have likewise writ 
my selfe but have had noe better sucsess than my son. I am willing to perswayd my 
selfe itt has bin business rather than want of that natural] affection wich ought to be 
between so neare relations'! which has put a stop to that kindness which was so well 
begun between you when you saw each other Last. I hope you will not sopose itt 
either designe or Interest which makes me so solisitous for a continuation of a sencer 
[sincere] corrispondence and friendship between you; the neare tys of blood and the 


9Dr. Robert Spotswood, who died when Alexander was eleven years old, had been to the 
British garrison at Tangier until its evacuation in 1684. Leonidas Dodson, Alexander Spotswood, 
Governor of Colonial Virginia, 1710-1722 (Philadelphia, 1932), 3-4. 

10A daughter of Dr. John Spotswood (1565-1637) and sister of Sir Robert (d. 1646) married 
into the Rossline (Rossling) famil 

11Alexander’s father John’s father (Alexander Spotswood, d. 1675) were brothers. 
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seveare sufferings of your famely ought to bind you Inujolably [insolubly?] to an 
unalterable affection; and I am sure I may promise on my sons part: and I hope there 
will be noe faylure on yours. If he had bin in town he would have writ him selfe but 
he is att this time in the Cuntry forty mile of[f]; but where ere he I am certaine he 
is as 1 am with all Sencerity 
Sir 
Your affectionate ant and humble Servant: 
Karu. Mercer 


pray give my servis to your Mother and Sister: 

Westmunster May the 25: 1698 

[Addressed] For Mr John Spotswood Advocate att Eddenbrough In Scotland 
[Endorsed] A Letter from Madam Spotswood my aunt at London 25 May 1698 
[In John Spotswood, Jr.’s? hand:] She was the Generals mother!? 


To Joun Sporswoop 
ee ee Colchester July the 4th 1698 


When I reflect on the earnest desire you seem’d to have (both in our personal con- 
versation together, & in your two letters to me) of maintaining a frequent Epistolar 
correspondence; I really am surpriz’d at so long a silence, which has continued on 
your part now above two years. As I’m wholly ignorant of the cause, so, least I shou’d 
censure you any wise unjustly, I shall suspend my judgement, & wait now after this till 
I see either by your writing or your continued silence, whether it is the Power of the 
Will that has been wanting. The want of a direction could not be the reason; for tho’ 
the abode of a Military man be very uncertain; & that our Regiment has been, since I 
saw you, again in Flanders; yet you knew my Mother’s dwelling, who cou’d at any 
time forward a letter to me. I’m going to leave this Kingdom, for tomorrow our 
Regiment begins its march in order to be embarkt for Ireland: when I shou’d arrive 
there I wou’d give you a direction to me, if I were assur’d that the want thereof wou’d 
be the only hindrance to your writing. But since I require an assurance, I ought to 
propose the means to come by it; & to that end I've herein given you a direction to my 
Mother, tho’ the former wou’d have brought a letter to her hands. Since I'm to march 
tomorrow, you may conclude that I’ve some preparations to make, & therefore I rest 

Dear Cousin 
Your 
Affectionate Kinsman & most humble Servant 


A. Sporswoop 


Mrs Mercer at her Lodgings at the Goulden-Ball in Charles-street in Westminster 
[Addressed] For Mr John Spotswood to be left at Mr Valenge’s a Book-seller on the 
North side of the Cross at Edinburrough Scotland 


12Katherine Mercer Spotswood, who reverted to her maiden name after her husband’s death in 
1688. 
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To Sporswoop 
Dear Cousin 

I received yours with all the Joy that a most affectionate Relation could be sensible 
of; it being a Favour that I had long despair'd of, as concluding that it must be Design 
& Resolution rather than Business & Forgetfullness which could make your Silence of 
such a continuance. I heartily rejoice to hear you're so blest in your present Circum- 
stances, & that Heaven smiles so kindly on all your endeavours & assists those laudable 
intentions of yours. 

The acquainting me with the particulars of your Circumstances was an agreeable 
entertainment to me; I wish I could return you as happy a relation concerning my self; 
but my Fortune does not reach to the Purchasing of Lands, tho’ I thank God it is not 
so stinted an One as to be oblig’d to live below the rank of Gentlemen. I have a Com- 
pany in the Lord North & Grey’s Regiment of Foot, which is an old Regiment, & the 
same that I have all along serv'd in. I am also Lieut. Quarter Master General to all 
her Majesty’s Forces in the Netherlands, which is an Employ, that in all other Services 
of the World, is possest by Men of an higher degree than that of a Captain. Our 
Government has not made the salary of it very great, but there are accidents in it that 
may content a man in other manner; & if the War lasts & I live some lucky Hits may 
happen towards the making one’s Fortune. 

I begin this day my Journey for Holland where I should be glad to hear from you, 
especially if you have any commands for me. My Mother & Brother give their hearty 
Respects to you. I am Dear Sir 

Your 

Most Dutiful Cousin 

Affectionate Friend 

& Hu[m]ble Servant 

A. Sporswoop 
Address your Letters to Captain Spotswood Lt. Quarter Master General to Her Ma- 
jestie’s Forces in the Army commanded by the Duke of Marlborough in Holland" 
London March the 15th 1703/4 
[Addressed] to Mr. John Spotswood of that Ilk Advocate, to be left at Jn. Valenge 
book-seller’s shop in Edinburg, Scotland 


Joun Sporswoop To KaTHEertne Mercer Sporswoop 


Copie of a lettre to Mrs. Mercer my Cousins Mother & to Captain Spottswood. 


Madam 30 Jan. [1704/] 1705 
Now when the campaigne is over, I desire to know how my Cousin Captain Spots- 
wood is, I’m told by our officers, that at Hogstedt'* he was wounded, & bless’d be God, 


13P to the Bavarian campaign down the Danube, resulting in Marlborough’s vi at 
the Battle of Blenheim, August 13, 1704, in which Alexander Spotswood was severely woun 
I. S. Leadam, The History of England . . . (1702-1760) (London, 1921), ch. 3. 

14The Battle of Héchstidt or Blenheim. See also Alexander Spotswood’s letter of Apr. 17, 1705, 
below, p. 222. 
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is recover'd; I hope your self, & Collonell Eliot & the rest of your family are in health. 
I have presum’d to enclose a lettre to my Cousin, which I desire you may send, 
wherever he is, Madam, I shal ever mind the kindnes I receaved of you & the Collonel, 
when I was at London, and on all occasions will acquitt my self, 
Madam, 
Your most dutiful nephew & humble servant. 


[From Sporswoop] 

Dearest Cousin 

I hope this finds you in perfect health, and I must own, that your conduct in the 
army as I gett account, is so well pleasing, that it comforts me, & gives me hope that 
the calamities of our family, is near an end, but God’s will be done. I was at the same 
tyme greiv'd & pleas’d when I heard of your wounds at Hogstedt, & that you're recover'd 
of ’em, pray let me hear from your self, of your condition there and since. Let both 
of us, who are the’onely males of the family of Spotswood, Endeavour with a noble 
emulation, to render it once more conspicuous, & if we can not attain to the Prefer- 
ments of our ancestours, Let us do what is in our own power, namely to inherit their 
vertues & a merit, that ought to be rewarded with these Dignities. 1 beg you'd take 
care of your self, & govern your courage with your prudence, for'> on your life contains 
that of the half of a family. My dear Cousin Let me hear from you, and know 
that I am Sir 


Your most affectionate Cousin & humble 
Servant 


To Joun Sporswoop 


London Apr. the 17th 1705 


As it pleases me to find my Behaviour has merited your approbation, so at the same 
time does it still more rejoice & make me proud to hear how singularly well you dis- 
tinguish your self in the world upon all occasions given you in your Profession, & par- 
ticularly (as I’m inform’d) in the late Tryal of Capt. Green & his Crew;'© where they 


15After this word the following is ruled out in the MS: a souldier of all men should be master of 
his own passions, & be a follower of Socrates, in studying a presence & calmenes of mind so much 
boasted of by the Stoick-Sett of philosophers. 

16The notorious case of Capt. Green and his crew is mentioned in several een letters also. 
On his return voyage from India to London around the coast of Scotland to avoid French privateers 
in the English Channel, Capt. Thomas Green sailed the Worcester into the Firth of Forth and 
anchored in Leith Road on fuly 31, 1704, to await an English convoy. Here the Worcester was 
seized by the secretary of the Scottish Darien Company in retaliation for the seizure and con- 
fiscation shortly before of the Darien Company’s Annandale in England on the motion of the 
English East-India Company which opposed vigorously any competition in its trade. The financial 
condition of the Darien Company, in which many Scots had invested, was already precarious when 
the loss of its last ship, the p soe kv brought ruin to the yang we and private financial distress 
throughout Scotland. Since the Worcester was a “Separate tock” ship, i.e., an independent 
merchantman, and therefore also a competitor of the East-India Company, her seizure was not a 
true reprisal; nevertheless a case was brought against Capt. Green, her officers, and crew on trumped- 
up charges of piracy committed in the Indian Ocean. 
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tell me you were of the Counsell for the Prisoners. The shining Virtues of Ancestours, 
when they have been clouded over by time, do too often prove feeble exhortations to 
their distant Posterity; but 1 am happy in having so affectionate & able a Cotemporary 
to guide me in the paths of our Ancestours, & to excite me in so pathetical a manner 
to an imitation of them. The Wounds I received at Hochstet were so severe by having 
broke my uppermost Ribb with the Colar-bone & Shoulder-Bone, that I have continued 
to this day under the Chyrurgeon’s hand, tho’ I thank God not under the Physician’s 
too; for I have all along kept my health perfectly well. 1 propose to leave London this 
week in order to go to Aix la Chapelle for the recovery of the use of my Shoulder 
which is luckily the left One. 
My Mother & Brother present their humble Service to you, & pray my affectionate 
Respects to your Lady Mother & the rest of our Relations with you, I am 
Dear Sir 
Your Most Affectionate Kinsman 
& humble Servant 


A. Sporswoop 


[Addressed] To Mr John Spotswood Advocate att Mr Valenge’s Book-seller near the 
Cross Edinburg Scotland 


From Joun Sporswoop”” 


12 Jan. [1705/] 1706 to Capt[ai]n Spotswood at London 


Cousin 

I was told by Mr. Grem that you waited at Roterdam till your General came to Hol- 
land, & hopeing this will find you in England, now than [that] the newes tell us of the 
RET: 18 arrival, In the first place, I wish you a good new year, & a long & 


John Spotswood was one of the advocates for the defense in the State Trial in the High Court 
of Admiralty of Scotland. Green wrote of him as “a very good man and sturs [sic] m in our 
cause.” However, the Scottish jury found the defendants guilty in April 1705, and Capt. Green, 
the chief mate, and the gunner were sentenced to death by hanging. When the sentences were 
referred by law to the Crown, Queen Anne advised that the condemned ought to be reprieved, but 
she left the decision to the Scots Privy Council because a popular outbreak was feared. With a mob 
already gathered in Edinburgh shouting vengence, the Privy Council ordered the execution to 
a the rabble. Subsequent evidence provided clear proof that the victims were innocent. 
The case became celebrated at once because it high-lighted the long-standing question of union be- 
tween England and Scotland. Although the teas sharpened the traditional antagonism be- 
tween Scots and Englishmen, it served to emphasize further the need for the Union which was 
achieved in 1707. John Spotswood’s defense of the prisoners required on behalf of 
justice and as late as 1709 a letter of his (p. 225) indicates that he was still suffering from “un- 
deserved malice & itiun” on account of his stand. Hugo Arnot, A Collection and Abridge- 
ment of Celebrated Crieninal Trials in Scotland, from A.D. 1536 to 1784, with Historical and 


Critical Remarks . .. (Edinburgh, 1785), 248-261; Sir Richard Carnac Temple, New Light on the 
Mysterious Tragedy of the “Worcester” 1704-1705; . . . with a Solution of the Mystery . . . (London, 
[1930]), passim, and on Spotswood, pp. 214-215, 283, 388, 392-394. 

17Rough draft. 

18Duke of Marlborough. 
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happy life, Next, I desire to know how you're recover'd of the wounds you gott in the 
battle of Hoshstet, for your uncle Mr Grem gave me sometyme agoe, a very sorry 
account of them. Let me know also how your mother & Coll Elliot'® are, to them give 
my respectful service; I’m bless'd be God in very good health, & so is my mother & 
sister, & the rest of your freinds in this place. But I wrestle with many difficultyes, on 
th’account of Captn. Green, for tho’ the soberest & wisest sort see the mistake this 
nation did fall into yet they dare not out of fearfulnes, vindicate openly either justice 
or the truth, & albeit I never provok’d any man to be my enemie, yet persones who're 
plar]tly guided by envy, & p[ar]tly they whose sentiments I oppos'd in the defence of 
that innocent stranger controll my interest on all occasions, but I thank God, they have 
not yet prevail’d in their malicious purposes to ruine me, for my innocence, gives me 
peace with in & frees me of fear from without. Sir, I purpose to write to you once a 
month, & on all occasions to give you real proofs of my being Sir Y.M.A. & D.C.2! & 
very humble servant 


12 Jan. 1706 I wrote to Robt. Gordon at Walsingham about no particular pressing 
business.” 

Ditto. I wrote to Mr. Vanderburrk about his affairs at Mrs. Wood, promis'd him 
money by febr. next. acknowledg’d receipt of 59£ whereof I wrote I gave for con- 
firming the testament of 16£ & to Tho. Mercer 2£ & promis’d to hold compt for 41: I 
spent 5£ more at Mr. Mercer & Hary Lawing. 


[Endorsed] Copie of a Letter by my Father 12 Janry 1706 


To Joun Sporswoop 


London Feb. 25 1705/6 

Dear Cousin 

It was no small satisfaction to me to find by your obliging Letter that I was not worn 
out of your kind remembrance; & at the same time that I return you my hearty thanks 
for your affectionate enquiry after the state of my Wounds. I must assure you that no 
One does more deeply than my self share with you a concern for the wrongfull Wounds 
you receiv'd in fighting that just battle of C. Green’s but I hope Virtue will at length 
be justified, & that you may soon meet with as perfect a Cure as I have already done, 
so that we may both of us glory to have been in such battles. My Mother & Sister 
are both of them very well here in town, my Brother is at present Governour of 
Gibraltar?3 & has his Regiment there with him. About the end of the next month I 
purpose to be returning into Holland, but design to write to you again before my 


19 Col. Roger Elliot. See above p. _, n. 1. 
20Ruled ost after malicious in the MS: designs &. 
is entry and the following are evidently memoranda jotted down by John about 
his law business and have no relation to the letter above. —. 
23See above, p. 214, n. 1. 
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departure, & hope likewise for the happiness of hearing from you. Pray give my re- 
spectfull Service to your Mother & Sister, as also to Mr. Greem [Graem].** I am 
Dear Sir 
Your Most affectionate Cousin & 
very humble Servant 


A. Spotswoop 


[Addressed] to Mr. John Spotswood Advocate in Edinburg Scotland 


To Joun Sporswoop 


Dear Cousin 

So great a Curiosity have I ever had to inform my Self of all things relating to our 
Family, so particular a Value have I for any thing done by a Relation, so mighty a 
Veneration do I bear to the memory of S[i]r Robert,” that nothing could be more 
acceptable to me than the Book you offer to send me,” which that I might receive 
with all expedition & before my departure for Holland (which will be within 20 days) 
I take this very first opportunity of answering Yours, & desire you to deliver the Book 
or Books to Mr Robert Rutherford Receiver of the Revenues at his house in the Land 
Market; to be sent up to Mr. Wm Elliott?’ here in London, who has promist me to 
give him advice thereof. As I know not the volume of the Book, & that the conveniency 
is propos'd by some Gentleman coming hither by Coach, therefore can I not mention 
a number for fear of burthening them too much; but I should be glad of 3 or 4: & 
likewise should be pleas’d to see, if it be published, the Tryal of Captain Green, with 
the defence you made in his behalf. If the above mention’d opportunity should fail, 
& that you met with another at any other time, then address for me to be left with 
Mr Wm Elliott Lace-man in Round-Court in the Strand in London, who will always 
take care to forward any thing to me, wherever I happen to be. 

I have not yet had an opportunity of finding out Mr Robt. Preston but I hope to 
give you an account of him by my next. 

I receiv’d this week a Letter from my Brother at Gibraltar who is well & gives his 
humble Service to you. My Mother & Sister are likewise well here, & give theirs 


24Mr. Graeme (Gram, Grem) was a London merchant and cousin of Alexander Spotswood 
and his half-brother Roger Elliot. Graeme went to Virginia in 1725 to take charge of Spotswood’s 
Tubal Iron Works while the latter was in England for several years. The iron works suffered 
severely under Graeme’s impractical management; nevertheless, through Spotswood’s favor Graeme 
became postmaster at Massaponax, Virginia, “to reward him for having ruin’d his Estate while he 
was absent,” according to the ironical William Byrd. John S. Bassett, ed., The Writings of “Colonel 
William Byrd of Westover in Virginia” (N. Y., 1901), 359-360, 378. In 1737 Graeme became 
rofessor of satan philosophy and mathematics in the College of William and Mary. William and 
ary Quarterly, 1st ser., 17 (1908-09): 301. 
25Sir Robert Spotswood. See above, p. 215, n. 2. 
26This may have been Archbishop John Spotswood’s History of the Church of Scotland (London, 
1655) or Sir Robert Spotswood’s Practicks of the Laws of Scotland, published by John Spotswood 
(Edinburgh, 1706), or both. They contain prefatory material on the Spotswood Family. 
27William Elliott, referred to in Alexander Spotswood’s letter of March 14, 1710, as “in York- 
buildings,” London, was the father of Charlotte Elliott who married Maj. Gen. Roger Elliot, 
Alexander's half-brother, in 1710. Va. Mag. of Hist., 13:98. 
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to your Self, your Mother & Sister & pray give my Duty to my Aunt with my Respects 
to your Sister. 1 am in haste (the Post-man waiting for my Letter) 
Dear Sir 
Your 

Most Affectionate & Dutiful Cousin 

A. Spotswoop 
London March the 14th 1705/6 
[Addressed] To Mr John Spotiswoode, Advocate living in Edinburrough Scotland 


From Sporswoop” 


26 feb. 1709 

I'm glad to hear you're at London. Being desirous to know how you are in health 
at present, & to be inform’d of your state and condition since I heard last from you I 
send this lyne. For my part I thank God, I’m in very good health, & labouring what 
I can in an honest sober way to better my self, & tho’ I don’t war after your way, yet I 
assure you I’m in a fighting condition with respect to the undeserved malice & opposi- 
tion I meet with, which nevertheless has not been able to do me any sensible hurt, 
Pray let me hear from you, & send me your address. All freinds here are in health & 
Mr. Grem & family have their love kindly remembered to you. I am 

Sir 
YMACOS. [Your Most Affectionate Cousin] 


Sir London 1oth Dec. 1709 


I have yours of the 29th of November desiring an Account of Colonel Spotswood 
health & where he is to be found. For answer I have not had a line from him since he 
went abroad last spring, but am informed by Gentlemen that have seen him that he 
is well & I am of opinion he will be here next Packet Boat; in the meantime if you 
are Inclined to write him abroad direct to the Care of Mr. Gilbert Black Merchant 
in Rotterdam, I am, 

Sir 
your humble Servant 
Ws. Extior 


[Addressed] To Mr John Spotswood of Spotswood, Advocat to the Care of Mr Vallange 
Bookseller in Edinburgh 
[Endorsed] Missive Wm Elliot anent Collonel Spottiswood roth Decer 1709 


28Rough draft. 
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To Joun Sporswoop 
Dear Cousin London Decr. the 24th 1709 


Upon my late arrival here in town I saw a letter of yours writ to Mr. Elliot, wherein 
you very obligingly enquire after me: wherefore in order to satisfy your curiosity in 
that point, I do my self the honour, of writing you this, assuring you that I should 
be very glad of carrying on a better Correspondence by letters, than hitherto we have 
done. I am just now return’d home with my health & Limbs from Campaigning it 
in Flanders,*9 being as yet in the same station as formerly. My Brother is still at 
Gilbralter, where he has been these 5 five years, being there Governour & Brigadeer. 
My Mother is with my Sister in Ireland, but I’m afraid will not live long. If you desire 
any farther particulars, you shall have them in the next from 

Dear Sir 
Your very affectionate Kinsman & Most 
Obedient Humble Servant 


A. Spotswoop 
Pray give my humble Respects to your Mother & Sister 


[Addressed] For Mr John Spotswood of Spotswood, to the Care of Mr Valenge Book- 
seller at Edinburrough 


To Joun Spotswoop 
Dear Cousin London March the 14th 1709/10 


I have sometime delay’d writing to you, because I had a prospect of satisfying you 
in a point that you seem’d by a former letter to be desirous of; which was that I might 
retire from the dangers military Life exposes me to: and now I can assure you that I 
have accomplish’d it, having obtain’d Her Majesty’s Commission to go to the Govern- 
ment of Virginia. My Lord Orkney is the real Governour thereof, but not likely 
ever to go thither; & it is agreed that I paying him 1200 Pounds Sterling per annum, 
shall enjoy the entire command of that Province, with the whole Salary & Perquisites 
thereof, which amount to about £2800 per annum. The appearance of a sudden 
departure puts me in a mighty hurry to make the necessary preparations for so long a 


29Alexander Spotswood writes nothing in these letters about his capture evidently in the Battle 
of Oudenarde, July 11, 1708. According to the account by the Rev. Robert Rose probably told to 
him by Spotswood, his horse was shot under him and a squadron of cavalry forsook him. A month 
later the Duke of Marlborough negotiated for his exchange. Rose writes further: “When He 
impeached the Squadron of Cowardice this was disagreeable to his Grace, and Tho He was 
me [General] Cadogan yet the Officers of the Squadron being publickly abetted by General 
ood, & the prosecution discountenanced by the Duke were acquitted.” Rose to Andrew Ander- 
son, July 25, 1743. See also Sir George wy pe The Letters and Dispatches of John Churchill, 
First Duke of Marlborough (London, 1845), IV, 169, 180, 300, 307. On Spotswood’s “Campaign- 
ing it in Flanders” in 1709 see his letter of March 20, 1710/11, below, p. 228. 
Hamilton Douglas, Earl of Orkney, governor of Virginia whe 1704 until his death in 


1737. See Dodson, Spotswood, 304-305. Spotswood’s statement about his salary confirms Sir Wil- 
liam Keith, The History of the British Plantations in America (London, 1738), 171, and Herbert 
L. Osgood, The American Colonies in the Eighteenth Century (N. Y., [1924]), Il, 161. 
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Voyage & so distant a Residence; so that unless I happen to stay longer than I now 
expect; I hope you'll excuse me till my arrival at my Government, if | entertain you 
with no long discourse of my present Circumstances. | shall only tell you in short that 
My dear Mother dyed in Ireland since my arrival from Flanders; that my Brother is 
very easie in his Circumstances, & that his Will is made entirely in my favour; that 
the Trustees I have constituted for the management of my affaires during my absence, 
are Mr Wm. Elliot in York-buildings & Mr Rich Brayne*! in Channel-Row in West- 
minster, in whose hands my Will is lodg'd, & in case of Mortality it may be your 
Interest to look after it; & lastly that I am 
Dear Cousin 
Your most affectionate Kinsman & 
Obedient humble Servant 


Direct always to Mr Wm Elliot A. Seesmpens 


[Addressed] To Mr John Spotswood Advocate at Mr Valenge’s a Bookseller in 
Edinburrough 


To Sporswoop 


we Williamsburg in Virginia Aug: 17th 1710 


I Jay hold on this first opportunity to acquaint you of my safe arrival in this Colony 
on the 2oth of June last after a voyage of ten Weeks.*? I have enjoy'd my health per- 
fectly well hitherto, & have no reason to doubt my preserving it the rest of the Year, 
since I have kept it during the hottest & most dangerous Months. 

The life I am likely to lead here is a perfect retir’d Country life; for here is not in 
the whole Colony a place that may be compar’d to a Brittish village; every one living 
disperst up & down at their Plantations, possessing there all food necessary for humane 
life (nay & luxury too) & procuring their Raiment by the returns which their Tobacco 
makes in Great Brittain. 

I have a fair prospect of a good Agreement with the People, & believe I shall live 
very contentedly here; for if I have not the Diversions of London (which I do not in 
the least hancker after) neither have I the perplexitys of that Town. 

There are now monthly Pacquet Boats setled between Bristol & New York & we 
are setting up a post between this place & N. York;* so that the entercourse of letters 

31Richard Brayne was the father of Anne Butler Brayne, whom S ood married in 1725. 

320n S ‘ood’s arrival in Virginia see The Secret Diary of William Byrd of Westover, 1709- 
1712, ed. by Louis B. Wright and Marion Tinling (Richmond, Va., 1941), 194. 

33This was wishful thinking on Spotswood’s part. Although an Act of Parliament of 1711 pro- 
vided for an imperial post office and a deputy postmaster general for all the American colonies was 


appointed, the Virginia General Assembly refused to cooperate. Not until 1717 could Gov. $ 
wood announce that “a post was . . . established once a fortnight from W’msburg to Philadelphia,” 


but it was ded by action of the General Assembly in the spring of 1718. Nothing further 
was accomplished until Spotswood was depu general, 1730-40. The Official Letters of 
Alexander ooo EFEOT78S oso, R. A. Brock, Virginia Historical Society, Collec- 


tions (Richmond, 1882-85), I, 21-22; II, 280; Fairfax Harrison, “The Colonial Post Office in 
Virginia,” William and Mary Quarterly, and ser., 4 (1924): 71-92; Virginia Gazette, April 28, 
1738, p. 4 
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will be more frequent than hitherto has been: & I beg that you will not deny me 
the satisfaction of your Correspondence, which will be most agreeable to 
Dear Sir 
Your Most Affectionate Kinsman & Obedient 
humble Servant 
A. Sporswoop 
[Addressed] For Mr John Spotiswood Advocate att Edinburgh 
[Endorsed] R[{eceived?] Novr. 9 1710 Collonel Spotswood Governour of Virginia. 
Dated 17th Augt 1710 


To Joun Sporswoop 


Dfea]rest Cousin Virginia March the 20th 1710/11 


Tho’ our present distance from One another is greater than ever, yet, since my Con- 
dition seems now to be more fixt than hitherto has been, I may reasonably expect a 
more certain entrecourse of Letters, & the happiness of a frequenter Correspondence; 
which I think ought not to be neglected by those two very Persons who are both the 
most Desirous & the most likely to revive the Name of the Spotswoods. Whatever 
omission has heretofore hap[pe]ned on my part I heartily ask pardon for, promising 
for the future that no opportunity shall offer here without my writing to you, & hoping 
that you will likewise upon all Occasions favour me with a Line or two. If you meet 
not in your parts with Ships bound hither, you may send your Letters for Me enclosed 
to Mr. Micajay Perry Merchant in London,* who will always take care to transmit 
‘em hither. 

And now supposing this Preliminary of a due Correspondence on both sides is fully 
agreed on, I shall proceed to give you seme Account of my present Condition; & tho’ 
my past life has been sufficiently in the Eyes of the World, yet since our Lotts have 
been all along so separate from one another, p[er]haps it may not be impertinent to run 
back a little & inform you of the Occasions of my coming hither. I shall begin no 
higher than at the first Campaign of this War, when I entered upon a most active & 
Considerable Employment, tho’ not by my own Solicitation for it, but by being pitcht 
upon as one of the properest Officers in the Army to supply that Post. The prospect I 
then had of advancing my Fortunes was a fair One, especially considering the fine 
Promises made me: but these prov'd nothing better than a Will of the Wisp, which I 
follow’d during my last eight Campaigns through most excessive Labours & numerous 
Dangers, till at length quite tired out & sufficiently undeceiv'd how vainly a Man of 
Conscience & honest Principles pretends to thrive immediately under Those who 
think nought a Crime that works their Ends, I was provok’d soon after the Battle of 
Taisniere*> to throw up my Commission & to tell them plainly that their continual 


Micajah Perry (d. 1721) of Perry, Lane & Company was a wealthy merchant who carried on 
extensive business with many prominent Virginians including William Byrd I and II. William 
and Mary Quarterly, 1st ser., 17 (1908-09): aloula. 

35].e., the Battle of Malplaquet in the Netherlands, Sept. 11, 1709. Lord Orkney also fought 


History of England, 152-155. 
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breach of Promises was no longer to be endured. But a Man of my Business was not so 
readily to be spar’d, & therefore they endeavoured with fresh Assurances of Preferrment 
to reengage me; but I insisted upon immediate Performances, & protested that I would 
no more trust to their Promises. It would be too tedious to relate to you several 
particulars; how generally this Step of mine was approv'd of by the Chief Officers of 
our Army, how a Forreign Prince made me a private Invitation to enter into his Service, 
& many other passages: I shall therefore pass over three or four months, & come to the 
time of obtaining this Government, which was granted me when the War was judg'd 
at its last period. 

My Lord Orkney has for some years past been Governour of this Colony, but not 
with an intention ever to come & Rule here, but only to reap the benefit of 1200 
Pounds per Ann. as one half of the income of this Government, the other half being 
allotted to the Person who is commissionated by Her Maljes]ty to command in his 
Absence. 

I arriv'd here last June, & have kept my health as perfectly as ever I enjoyed it else- 
where: my Mind is also very much at ease by the good Agreement which is between 
these People & My Self. I have already past through the main Tryal, which is that of 
an Assembly Cit’s the Parliament of this Colony) & had the good fortune to keep that 
meeting in better temper than neighbouring Governours have been able to keep theirs; 
& have ended One Session so much to the Satisfaction of our Council & Burgesses, 
that both Houses surpriz’d me just before their breaking up with Addresses, not only 
to My Self, but also to Her Majesty; wherein they express the Contentment they 
enjoy under my Administration, & are pleased to pass several Compliments upon Me.% 
But I should not rest perfectly satisfyed, were I not persuaded that both the Laws I 
have pass'd, & the Journal of our Proceedings (which I’m oblig’d to transmit over to 
Her Mal[jes]ty will demonstrate that I have neither purchas'd these Encomiums, nor 
contributed to their Ease, by any undue Compliance, which may seem prejudicial to 
the Service of the Crown, or to the Interest of Great Britain. 

The Life I lead here is neither in a Crowd of Company nor in a Throng of Business, 
but rather after a quiet Country manner: & now I am sufficiently amused with plant- 
ing Orchard & Gardens, & with finishing a large House which is design’d (at the 
Country’s Charge) for the reception of their Governours.3’ 

A little before I left London I was in such an excessive hurry of Business, & 
Sacheverel’s Tryal* at the same time made it so difficult to find Gentlemen at home, 
that I was disappointed of the sight of that Memorial your Letter mention’d to be 
lodg’d with the D. of Queensborough’s Secretary, wherefore I hope by your next you'll 


36Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1702/3-1712, ed. by H. R. McIlwaine (Rich- 
mond, Va., 1912), 283. 

37Ibid., 240, 285, 298; “An Act for finishing a House for the Governor of this Colony and 
Dominion,” passed Dec. 9, 1710, William W. Hening, comp., The Statutes at Large (Philadel hia, 
1823), III, 482-486; Byrd, Secret Diary, 259, 429, 481, 482; A Handbook for the Exhibition Build- 
ings of Colonial Williamsburg (Williamsburg, Va., 1945), 68-69. 

38The Rev. Dr. Henry Sacheverell, Tory high churchman, was impeached for his political ser- 
mons against toleration and the latitudinarianism of the clergy and for a thinly veiled attack on 
Godolphin, the lord treasurer. He was tried and convicted in March, 1710, but the sentence was 


so light that his supporters regarded it as a victory for the Tories. 
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favour me with a Copy thereof, & what other Matters relate to the Advancement of a 
Family, which I am so desirous & so indispensably bound to interest my Self in. 
Capt. Stevenson Commander of the Lion of Lieth [Leith], is the Bearer hereof; to 
whom I shall referr you for any further particulars you may be desirous to learn con- 
cerning my Government; & therefore now conclude with my humblest Respects to my 
Aunt & Cousin (I think her Name is) Brown, & assuring you that I am with the 
utmost Sincerity 
D[ea]rest Cousin 
Your 
Most Affectionate Kinsman & Most 
Obedient humble Servant 


A. Sporswoop 


[Addressed] To Mr John Spotswood Advocate To the care of Mr. Vallenge Bookseller 
in Edinburgh 
[Endorsed] Coll. Spotswood Governour of Virginia March 20, 1711. 


From Sporswoop” 


[November 1711] 


To the Honourable Collonell Spotswood Governour of Virgi[nia] 
Sir 

In november last I wrott a large Letter to you to have been delivered by Mesr Mc 
farlane my wifes youngest sone of her former marriage and therein recommending 
him to your affectionat care and I doubt not but by this time the Letter is come to your 
hands. Designing to miss no opportunity of wryting to you this serves to signify 
that all friends here are in their ordinary state and condition and that I heartily desire 
to hear from you more frequently. T’other day a Fife gentleman expressing very 
kindly a wish of his own and of the other gentry that our family might recover the 
estate of Dearsie which is now lyke to be sold and after inquiry I found that albeit 
our grand uncle Sir John the bishopes oldest sone® sold it for £10000 Ster/ yet it 
could now be bought for £6000 Ster/. It is ane estate of about £280 Ster/ per annum 
and it is reckoned one of the pleasantest seats in that Country. And I sincerely wish 
that you were inclined to bring about the recovery and to employ some of your riches 
that way and thereby Let people see the ryse of the ancient Lusture of our family 
which has been under Cloud these many years past. This affair could be so managed 
that the price might be remitted in small soums [sums] and thereby the fash rid of 
paying it all at once, removed. And whereas this matter will not admitt of delayes 
(for other persones have ane eye to this estate) I desyre with the first opportunity to 
know your pleasure therein And that you would take in good part and throw off all 


39Rough draft, on verso of John Spotswood to William Robertson, [17177]. 
40Sir John Spotswood (d. 1650), son of Archbishop Dr. John Spotswood of Dairsey (1565-1637). 


are numerous variants of the name. 
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sinistrous suspition of my haveing a selfe interest in this proposal] tho at the same 
time 1 must own that I wish you made purchases in Brittain rather than in America 
And that as you are the richest branch of the family you may employ your powers to 
render it illustrous. I am &c. &c. 


[Endorsed in another hand:] Supposed to be dated in Novr 1711 from the General's 
answer 1st August 1712 


To Joun Sporswoop 


D[ea]rest Cousin Virginia Aug. the 1st 1712 

On the 25th of April last I was favour’d with Yours of the Novem[be]r before, 
together with the two Books of your own publishing, whereby I understand you 
chiefly pass your time in Studys that may be of benefit to your Country; & I perceive 
too that you do not forget to be useful in your Generation & to keep up the Family 
by an honourable Marriage, which I heartily congratulate you upon, together with the 
Birth of your Son & Heir.*! As for my part, I am still a Batchelour, & never to this 
day offer'd at being otherwise: which has proceeded, not from any Aversion I had to 
Matrimony or Inclination to a loose Life, nor from any Distrust I had either of my 
own Humour or Ability to content a Wife: but partly from a Consideration of the 
inconveniencys that attend a Married Soldier, & partly from a caution of encreasing 
the Family with such as might be more likely to Discredit than Honour it by the 
Meaness of their Condition: Yet now the Case is altered as to the first point, by my 
quitting the Military life; & as to the other, a little time will I hope discover whether 
I may venture. And for a while I must forbear giving you any positive answer to what 
you propose concerning the purchase of the Barony of Dersey, tho’ with abundance 
of Thanks I now acknowledge your Favour & Kindness to me therein, as likewise for 
the manner of Entailing your Estate, which I do assure you is but comformable to my 
last Will & Testament in relation your self & your Heirs. 

As to the young Man you mention to have been bred a Surgeon Apothecary, I can 
really give him no great Encouragement to quit any tolerable business in Scotland 
to come & settle in Virginia; for the ill treatment that this Country has heretofore met 
with from Pretenders in Physick, has accoustom’d the chief Inhabitants to send to 
Gr. Britain for their Druggs, & in all slight Cases to practice Physick themselves both 
in their own Familys & among their Neighbours. 

I brought along with me an ingenious experienced Graduate Physician® (the only 
one now in the Country) who upon the account of his extraordinary Success, with the 


41John Spotswood married Helen Arbuthnote in 1710. Their “son and heir” was named John. 
Helen Arbuthnote was the widow of John MacFarlane and daughter of the Viscount of Arbuthnote. 
John Spotswood, Jr., to Robert Rose, Feb. 12, 1744/45, p- 6. 

42William Byrd recorded in detail his illness in the summer of 1711 and his practice of physick 
eee with limited help from Gov. Spotswood’s physician, Dr. William Cocke. Secret Diary, 
369-376, 385-391. 

43Dr. William Cocke (1672-1720) of Queen’s College, Cambridge, was highly respected and 
much beloved during his ten years in Virginia. He was made secretary of state in 1712 and a 
member of the Council in 1713. He was buried in Bruton Church. Lyon G. Tyler, Williamsburg, 
~ Old Colonial Capital (Richmond, Va., [1907]), 24-26; Va. Mag. of History, 5 (1897-98): 
189-190. 
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reputation of being the Governour’s Doctor, has got into al] the chief Business, which 
was before divided among a great many little Practitioners; yet he scarce makes 200 
Pounds per annum, tho’ he takes the pains to ride at least 80 Miles per Week for it. 

I am sorry the other young Man, the Cabinet-Maker, whom you recommended to 
me ’ere | left London, did not come over; for such like Trades-men need never want for 
Work here & with it good Wages. 

Pray give my humblest Respects to your Lady, & believe me to be with great 
Truth & Esteem Dear Sir 


Your Very Affectionate Kinsman & Most 
Obedient Humble Servant 


A. Sporswoop 


[Addressed] To Mr. John Spotiswood of that Ilk Advocate, to be left with Mr. Valenge 

Bookseller at Edinburgh 

[Endorsed] Coll. Spotswood Governour of Virginia Aug. 1 — R[eceived] Septr. 22.1712 
Answer'd Octr. 4 My answer del[ivered?] to Mr. And. Thomson,* a 
churchman going to Virginia. 


To Joun Sporswoop 


Dearest Cousin Edin[bu]r[gh] Octr. 4 1712 


On the 22nd of Last month I receav’d per post Your Letter of Aug. 1st which was 
acceptable, and made know[n] with some regrett, (what I believ’d to have been other- 
wise) That you was not married, for I wish you wer in a state that you'd multiply the 
family, Four days after I gott your Letter my wife brought furth a daughter,® I long to 
hear the lyke from you. Wee all are in good health, and I earnestly desire you'd 
ommitt no occasion of letting us hear from you, as, in your respect, shall be done, by 


Dear Sir 
Your very affectionate Cousin & 
most humble Servant. 


J. SporriswoopE 


This bearer Mr. Andrew Thomson® a churchman is recommended to your favour, 
which I pray you'd freely dispense to him when he shall need it, he is the brother of 
a learn’d physician in Montrose, and s{ai]d to be every way accomplish’d, and that 
you'll find him in manners learning & ability such as can be demanded from one of 
his profession. I have this character of hin:, from one whom I esteem, & who I beleive 
is not inclin’d to flattering, or, prodigal in praiseing persons. Your takeing care of 
him, if you find he answers to this recommendation will be acceptable to me. 


44See next letter and n. 46. 

45Helen Spotswood, called Nelly by her brother John. 

The Rev. Mr. Andrew Thomson (1674-1719), a native of Scotland, was minister of Elizabeth 
City Parish from 1712 until his death. Lyon G. Tyler, Cyclopedia of Virginia Biography CN. Y., 
1915), I, 339; Va. Mag. of Hist., 11 (1903-04): 145. 
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To Joun Sporswoop 
D[ea]rest Cousin Virginia July the 20th 1714 

The last Letter of yours I have been favoured with was that by Mr. Andrew 
Thompson in the year 1712. Upon the good Character you gave me of that Gentleman 
] immediately upon his arrival placed him in a Parish that was entirely to his liking; 
but he has not had the good fortune to be so well liked by his Parishoners, or at least 
by his Vestry, which are the Men who in this Country manage all Parochial affairs. 
However I am so fully satisfyed of his answering the Character you have receiv’d of 
him, that I am resolved to support him & as I have in his Case a very clear instance of 
the unreasonable prejudices of some Vestrys here against their Ministers, I am glad 
of the occasion now given me to put a check to their humorous Proceedings, by doing 
Justice to a Clergyman, whom even his Enemies here confess to be a person of an 
unexceptionable Life & Conversation; and there upon I have ordered an Instrument 
to be drawn, according to a Power given me by Her Ma[jes]ty for Instituting & In- 
ducting him into his Parish, since his Vestry has acted so unwarrantably as to discharge 
him therefrom.*’ 

The bearer is one Mr. Archibald Blair, a practitioner in Physick here, whose 
Brother is the B[isho]p of London’s Comissary & One of Her Mal[jes]ty’s Council in 
this Government: He designing for Scotland before his return back again I have given 
him a Token to drink with you, to the end you two may meet & that you may have 
an opportunity of enquiring after the Circumstances of this Government & my Manner 
of Living. I shall therefore add no more than my affectionate Respects to all Relations 
with you, & particularly to your Lady, assuring you that I am 

Dear Sir 
Your Most Affectionate Kinsman 
& Most Obedient Humble Servant 


A. Sporswoop 


[Addressed] To Mr John Spotiswood Advocate at Mr Valenge’s Bookseller near the 
Cross Edinburg with a token to be sent 


From Jonn Sporswoop® 


Copy of the letter of recommendd[atio]n To the Governour of Virginia sent in May 


1717 
May it please Your Excellence 

I am desired by the Right Honourable The Earle of Hume Veritable Sherriff of 
Berwick-Shire, (within which the Barony of Spotiswood lyeth, and I presently 

47In 1716 Gov. Spotswood again took a firm stand on the issue of induction and suspension of 
ministers as the sole power of the governor in case thet arcee in South Farbem Parish, Essex 
County. His pointed letter to the vestry is printed in Lucy T. Latané, Parson Latané, 1672-1732 
(Charlottesville, Va., 1936), 25-26. 

4#8Dr. Archibald Blair (d. 1734), brother of ys James Blair, came to Virginia from 
Scotland in 1690. He was a practising physician, one of the directors appointed in 1705 for the 
building of Williamsburg, and a member of the House of Burgesses, 1718-34. Tyler, Encyclopedia 
of Va, Biog., I, 187-188; Hening, Statutes, III, 431. 

*Rough draft. 
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reside)” to recommend to your Favour One John Brown®! late a Chyrurgeon in 
Coldstream,** who has come to the place of your Government. This Gentleman is 
unknown to me, but (as I’ve inform’d myself) has the reputation of Skill in his 
Employment, and being a Man of probity. His Friends hear that You have been very 
kind to him, for which they & I thank You. Besides the regard I owe to this noble Earle 
Both Your Excellence and I have reason to wish well to Mr. Brown for his Kindness 
and Care shewen to a fellow-Traveller Mr Francis Hume*? Advocate, whose Father 
the Laird of Wedderburn was Cusin-german to your Father & Mine; by his Mother, 
a daughter of the Lord Preston-grange’s your Grandmother's Sister, and I hope this 
Gentleman’s Blood Relation will procure your Protection to him, whom I recommend 
to be provided for in such manner as Your Excellence shall think fit, and find him 
capable of. I have not heard from You of a long time, nor do I know if the Letter I 
sent some time since has ever come to hand. I request that You would let me hear from 
your Self how You are, and that You wou’d be pleased to advise me how a Corresponce 
may be surely kept. All your Friends here are in good health, and extreamely well 
pleased with the sweet odour of your Fame, and wise and prudent Government. My 
wife, our two Sons, and two Daughters your Cusins present their hearty Love & 
Service and I am 


From Joun Spotswoop™ 
Sir [Autumn, 1717?] 


In May last I did write to you and signified my desire to maintain by Letters a 
correspondence with you which to regulate; — and takeing hold of this occasion, I 
render the same request. I recommend to your protection Alex[ande]r Ker,5 a younger 
sone of the Laird of Graden in Teviotdale, a jeweller by trade; who has sett up a shop, 
in Williamsburg. his mother is a daughter of Sir Harr[y?] of Roselin, & again her 
mother and grandmother were Spotswoods of our family, the last being a daughter 


50After the thesis the following is ruled out in the MS: (The Office of Sherriff in Scotland 
being much like that of Lord Lieutenant in England, with the addition of Jurisdiction Civil & 
Criminal) His Lordship, I say, desires me 

51Of Dr. John Brown (d. 1726), Francis Hume wrote from Rappahannock in Virginia, Apr. 15, 
1717: “John Brown is very well and settled in Williamsburg, at the desire of some of the best 
gentry thereabout he gott his freedom, since his arrival here, and is in a fair way to do very well 
in this place.” Va. Mag. of Hist., 38 (1930): 106, 1o9n; Tyler, Encyclopedia of Va. Biog., 1, 197. 
bom to on 0 risoner on the same ship with Hume and be- 
= widely known as a skillful physician. See below, n. 53; also Alexander Spotswood’s letter 

t.3,1718,p. . 
aed eehan tht int in the MS: (as he is informed) 

53Francis Hume igo, of Quixwood, County of Berwick, was transported to Virginia in 
1716 as one of a shipload of 112 “Rebel Prisoners” from the Stuart uprising of 1715 in support of 
the Old Pretender. Hume, a second cousin of Governor Spotswood, had asked John Spotswood to 
write to the Governor on his behalf. He became the Governor’s manager at Germanna, Virginia. 
Edgar E. Hume, “A Colonial Scottish Jacobite Family. Establishment in Virginia of a Branch of the 
Humes of Wedderburn.” Va. Mag. of Hist., 38 (1930): 1-2, 100-102, 105-107, 109, 113. 

54Rough draft. 

55Alexander Ker (d. 1738) became a prosperous jeweler and silversmith in Williamsburg. He 
acquired the Kerr property at the east en of Dake of Gloucester Street in 1732. Virginia Gazette, 
Oct. 20 and Nov. 17, 1738. 
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of the Archbishop. I hope you'll find the bearer hereof Pat. Chalmers® merchant 
worthy of your favour, which I desire you may bestow upon him. Wee have had some 
meetings together & have drank your health* — I have not had a letter from you these 
many years, & I pray you may free me from the anxiety I am in & fear that I may 
have displeased you what I know not of I am 

*his mother is a Dau[ghte]r of the Laird of Pirne[?] a family related to that of the 
Brandts[?] in Tuder[?] all from which your mother is Descended 


Joun Sporswoop To WiLL1AM RosertTson” 


To Mr. Robertson Secretary to Collonell Spotswood Governour of Virginia 
Mr Robertson [1717?] 

I thank you for your Letter 6 August last and for the Reguard you seem to have of 
my Recommendations which makes me give you another for a friend. In September 
1716, a boy called Archibald Campbell was putt on board a ship called the Greenock, 


James Watson master, who intended him to be a servant to [ ] Lomocks 
mer[chan]t. in Virginia and James Lees mert. in Glasgow & his company being con- 
cerned, stand obleidged to returne the boy to Scotland, I recommend him to your 
favour and that you would assist and council] their agent and factor that they might 
with ease and without loss recover the boy from his master to be sent to Scotland. If 
the governours aid be need full Upon your makeing known to him that I interest my 


| selfe in the affair I hope he will not be wanting for the getting this matter effectual 


will be obleidgeing to a gentleman to whom I owe favours and shall be reckoned ane 
acceptable service done to Sir 

Your Friend and servant 
I have not given you the onely trouble in this matter Not Judgeing it proper in me to 
wryt to my Cousine Directly about it Yet if need full you may let my concerns herein 


be known to him. I am affraid the address of my Letters to the governour is not respect- 
full enough. I desire you to give me the forme of one which is usuall, that on this 


behalfe I may not transgress good manners. 


To Joun Spotswoop 


D[ea]rest Cousin Virginia Septr. the 3rd 1718 


I had your two letters in favour of Messrs Brown, Ker, & Chalmers; and in answer 
thereto do assure you that no Recommendation, which those Gentlemen could have 


%From Alexander Spotswood’s remark, p. 236, it may be inferred that Chalmers was also one 


of the “Rebel Prisoners.” 
57Rough draft on verso of John S ood to Alexander Spotswood, [Nov., 1711]. William 


Robertson, (d. 1739), for whom the ernor had high regard, was clerk of the Council of Vir- 
ginia for many years. Spotswood, Official Letters, I, 70. 
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procured would be of more weight with me then Yours: which Declaration may 
(I hope) be sufficient to free you from your apprehensions of my having taken any 
thing ill at your hands. One of your Letters I receiv’'d in Novem[be]r & the other in 
March last; which I confess I might have answered sooner, had I not chose for more 
certainty to convey my letter by the hands of the present Bearer, Mr. Alexander 
Hamilton, Merchant of Glasgow, whom I expected would have sailed hence long 
before this time. 


Mr Ker went hence about two Months ago, in order to return to Scotland & I gave 
him a Token (I think it was a double Ducate) to drink with you, besides a Sum of 
Money to spend with whom else he pleased; but I did not judge it fit for me to venture 
a Letter by him; for it might prove of ill consequence to me to have any of my Letters 
found about a person under his circumstances, let the Contents be upon never so 
harmless a Subject. 


Mr. Brown is in very good esteem & practice here, a great deal of which I beleive 
may be owing to the countenance I gave him at first, & making use of him my self 
& employing him as Doctor to my Family; & I cannot but rejoyce to find my favours 
to him oblige my Relations with other worthy Persons in Scotland, & that they prove a 
just retaliation for former Kindness shew’d by that Gentleman to some of our Family. 


By Mr Chalmer’s remoteness from my place of residence, I have not hitherto been 
able to shew him any other Civility than what he receives in common with the rest 
of his unhappy Brethren; & indeed I must own that as yet the greatest obligation lyes 
on my side, he having assisted me with a necessary Servant he brought from Scotland, 
& likewise presented me with a neat new fashioned Snuff Box; which kindness of his 
I have not yet had an opportunity to repay, or to shew that I gratefully acknowledge. 
The Crest engraven upon the Box (which is a Hawk, or such like Bird looking to the 
Sun) engages me to enquire of you whether you have made any alteration in the 
Family-Crest; for as I remember you formerly sent me a Wolf's head, with the Motto 
Patior ut Potiar,** for our Crest: & I have contrived such a Compartiment to it as you 
see upon the Seal of the Enclosed Letter, & which I have upon all my Plate; whereby 
you may observe the word Patior is placed between a Thistle & a Thorn (this the 
emblem of tribulation) & the word Potiar between a Rose and a Lawrel (the emblems 
of Love & Honour)? Besides with respect to me, there is a farther allusion; for our 
Family suffered, & I lost all that I might have expected by inheritance under the 
Thistle, & I enjoy nothing but what I have obtain’d under the Rose & by labouring 
in the Field of Honour. 


As to regulating our Correspondence, I think by the way of Glasgow will be the 
readiest opportunity, for there are very frequently Ships coming hither from that Port, 
& you have only to address your Letters to some Acquaintance in that town, who will 


be carefull in delivering them to some Master of a Ship bound hither. 


58The motto is clearly stamped in the wax seal on Alexander Spotswood’s letter to John, July 12, 
1723. 
59Both parenthetical expressions are enclosed in square brackets in the MS. 
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Pray present my hearty Respects to all Relations & Friends in your Parts, & in par- 
ticular to your Lady & to my young Cousins at your Fire-side: & I beg you to rest 
assured that I am with great Sincerity 

Dear Sir 
Your Most Affectionate Kinsman & 
Obedient Humble Servant 


A. SpoTswoop 


Not knowing whether a general Direction would convey the enclosed safe to my Uncle 
or Aunt Grecme, I must entreat your favour in the delivery thereof 


[Addressed] To Mr John Spotiswood of that Ilk Advocate at Edinburgh 


Rosertson To JoHN Sporswoop 


Sir Virginia August the 6th 1720 

I am to acknowledge the honour of your letter of the 22d of February, and the 
pleasure it gave me in having an opportunity of obeying the commands of one so 
nearly related to our Governor to whom I ow[e] the greatest obligations of gratitude. 

I will not give you the trouble of a particular Narration of Mr Andrew Thomsons 
affairs, Because I have written at large to his brother Dr. Thomson®! and believe he 
will communicate to you what I have told him, may be necessary to be done on his 
part for the better recovery of his brothers Effects and the indemnity of those concerned 
for him here, agreeable to the Laws and Constitution of this Province. As nothing 
has been transacted since Mr. Thomsons death, but with the approbation of the 
Govern[or?] Dr Thomson and his friends may be assured of all the Justice and fair 
dealing he can desire; & as soon as the necessary Powers are sent hither, that all possible 
diligence shal be used to remitt his brothers Effects to his hands. 

I shal only add that I shal on all occasions be proud of the Honor of your com- 


mands and that I am with great respect 
Sir 
Your most obedient 
Humble Servant 


Wo RoserTson 


From Jonn Spotswoop™ 


[November 29, 1722] 


I heartily Thank you for the Expressions of Kindness to myself and Children, I 
found in your Letter Sent to me by Mr McFairland® who gives the Glad Tidings of 


60Here a word is ruled out and illegible in the MS. 

61Dr. Alexander Thomson. Va. Mag. of Hist., 11 (1903-04): 145. 
®2Rough draft. 

63John Spotswood’s son-in-law. See next letter, July 12, 1723. 
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your Designe to Come to Brittaine in Summer next when I hope to see you face to face, 
My wife, with our two Sons and two Daughters who are all in health, Blessed be God, 
Tender to you their Sincere Love and Humble Service. The Circumstances of my 
Affairs are much the Same, they were when I wrote of Them to you Some years Since, 
and I Designe to putt my Business in Such order that my Children Shall not be 
obnoxious to trouble from others, and to make Such Settlement of a part of my Esteate 
which may be forever a Supply to our posterity, and thereby not only Screened from 
the fear of wanting means of Living but also freed from the chances of fortune & 
Dependence on others To all the hardships and Inconveniences our Families have 
been exposed these Nynty years past. My Stepson®t Designes to goe another 
Vo[y]age to your Country and I shall but once more Recommend him to your protec- 
tion and favour, not Doubting when you Come to be more Intimatly acquainted with 
him you'll find your Kindness to him well bestowed. I must Likewise putt you in 
Mind of the affair belonging to Dr. Thomson who is a faithful friend and well wisher 
of our house. Recommending you to the Care of the Almighty and praying you may 
be Kept from the Malice of your Enemies I Continue to be while I Live 


Dear Sir 


To Joun Sporswoop 


Virginia July the 12th 1723 
Dear Cousin 
Your Son in Law Mr Mefarlane favouring me unexpectedly with a short Visit at 
my present place of Residence in Spotsylvania County,® & bringing your Letter of 
the 29th of November last, I could not in justice to You suffer him to depart without an 
Epistle, tho’ in good Manners to my Guest I make it a short One, & must take a more 
leisure time to inform you of many particulars relating to my Circumstances in this 
part of the World, which it is very necessary that You & your Sons should be ac- 
quainted with; because in the Disposition of my Estate your House has, in all the Wills 
I have hitherto made been the principal object of my favour: And after such a 
Declaration of my Intentions, I can add nothing that can give you better assurances 
of my being with great Respect 
Dear Sir 
Your Most Affectionate Kinsman 
& Obedient Humble Servant 


A. Sporswoop 


P. S. Whatever delays Doctor Thompson’s Affaires have met with, it has not of late 
lain in my way to remove them, by reason of my long Absence last Year out of this 


].e., son-in-law, Mr. McFairland. 
65At Germanna on the Rapidan River, a few miles from his Tubal Furnace. Here William 
Byrd visited him in 1732. Lester J. Cappon, ed., Iron Works at Tuball: Terms and Conditions for 
ir Lease as Stated by Alexander Spotswood . . . (Charlottesville, 1945), 10-11; Bassett, ed., 
Writings of Col. William Byrd, 356-358, 361. 
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Colony, & my frequent Residence this year at a place near 200 miles distant from 
where those affairs must be transacted. However since I receiv'd his & your Letters I 
have been at Hampton, & find Mr Robertson has not touched any of the Effects, but 
that they are still in Mr Wythe,’ the Administrator, his hands, who has now faithfully 
promised me to bring the Business to a period so soon as Mr Hercules Scot Doctor 
Thompson’s new Attorney, appears with his full Powers. 

[Addressed] To Mr John Spottiswoode of that Ilk Advocate in Edinburrough 
[Endorsed] 12th July 1723 


To Joun Sporswoop 


Dearest Cousin 
I was this Evening obliged with your Congratulatory Letter of the 12th Instant, & 
in compliance with your desire must inform you that a direction to me at my Lodg- 
ings in Suffolk Street London,® will reach my hands, & I should be glad to hear a 
particular Account of the state of your family, mine being still all comprized in my 
single Self, which (I thank God) injoye perfect health, with the comfort of a good 
Repute; for when the Duke of New Castle lately presented me to the King, he told 
his Majesty that there was somewhat singular in me, that no Governor who had been 
abroad had acquitted himself so well of his Province as I had done. This I mention 
to you, because I know you take great part in whatever redounds to the honour of 
the Spotswoods, especially of one who is 
Dear Sir 
Your Most Affectionate Kinsman 
& Most Obedient Humble Servant 


London December the 21 1724 A. Sporswoop 


[Addressed] To Mr John Spotswood of Spotswood Advocate at his Lodging in Cant’s 
Close Edinburgh 
[Endorsed] 21 December 1724 


From Sporswoon, 
Dear Cousin Edinburgh 1740 
As the great distance that is betwixt us hinders me from having Such a Close Cor- 
respondence with you as the Tyes of Blood & my own Inclinations promp[t]s me. 


As head of the Virginia commission to negotiate a treaty with the Iroquois Con at 
Albany. Before he returned to Virginia in 1723 he had by Hugh 
tenant governor. Dodson, Spo » 105-109. 

67Most probably Thomas Wythe of Elizabeth City County, later father of oo, Wythe. 

68Alexander Spotswood went to England in 1724 to make secure the title to the larger portion of 
his lordly domain in Virginia which was under suspicion. Final confirmation by the Board of 
Trade and the Privy Council was not given until 1729. Meanwhile in 1725 he married Anne 
Butler Brayne, by whom he had two sons and two daughters. He returned to Virginia 1730 with 
his family. Dodson, Spotswood, ch. 13. 

Rough draft by the son of John Spotswood, who had died in 1728. This letter may not have 
reached Alexander Spotswood before his death in Annapolis, Maryland, on June 7, 1740. 
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Knowing that this shall certainly come to your hand I take the opportunity of this 
Young Gentleman Mr. Jo Gibson descended of an Honourable family in this Country 
& who also has got a Command under you. Hoping you will be so good as Inform me 
of the Situation of your family and how I might Settle a frequent correspondence at 
least as often as the distance will admitt of. 

Your own personall merit having not only raised you to the High Station in which 
his Maj. has placed you but justly acquired you the Esteem & regard of all good men 
& the affection you have upon all occasions testifyed in favours of your Countrymen 
emboldens me to recommend this young Gentleman to your protection & as he is but 
a novice in the art Military that you who’! is justly Esteem’d a Compleat master in 
that Sicence [Science] will afford him your best Council & advice so as that he may 
Sometime hence own his knowledge therein to so great a proficient as the Gentleman 
has the Honour to be related to some of the best familys here. With some of whom I 
am personaly acquainted I’m hopefull You will find him after you are acquainted with 
him that his own personall merit had recommended him to Your patrociny better then 
any thing I could Say in his behalf. 

May you still go on in acquiring new honours & purchasing these Laurels so justly 
dew to your merit so as you may be added in the annals of fame to those of our 
ancestors who have trod the same paths of Virtue befor you is the Sincere wish of him 
who upon all occasions is 
This Mr. Gibson was Son to Gibson of Addiston. he dyed on the Expedition. 

To Alexander Spottswood Esqr Major Generall of his Majesties forces in America”? 


70Ruled out at the beginning of this sentence in the MS: Altho I wrote you some years ago. 
71Ruled out here in the MS: are 


72Second in command of the Cartagena expedition under Lord Cathcart, but Alexander's death 
occurred shortly before the ill-fated expedition sailed. 
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MOSES JACOB EZEKIEL: 


The Formative Y ears 


by Zesuton Vance Hooker, II* 


Tue name of the Virginia sculptor Sir Moses Ezekiel deserves to be remem- 
bered, but has almost been forgotten, by most Virginians today. A few 
grandparents, to the question “Have you ever heard of Sir Moses Ezekiel?” 
will reply almost scornfully, “Of course!” — as though the questioner were 
insulting both the intelligence and the memory. But among the younger 
generation, such a question usually brings blank stares, followed by an 
almost apologetic query, “How did he get the ‘Sir’?” 

The fact that two world wars have come to an end since Ezekiel’s death 
in 1917 may help to explain why Virginia has almost forgotten one of her 
most famous sons. The sculptor fought in the War between the States 
and was in Italy during part of the holocaust of World War I; but he was, 
temperamentally as well as chronologically, strictly a product of the nine- 
teenth century — almost an eminent Victorian. Though he was a Rich- 
monder, a Virginian, and a Southerner to the core, he was also a cosmopolite 
whose profession kept him in Europe most of his adult life. Hence it is not 
surprising that many Virginians have never heard of Sir Moses Ezekiel, a 
name internationally known in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. 

Let no one excuse a lack of familiarity with Ezekiel on the grounds that 
the sculptor was an expatriate. If his body left America, his heart never 
did. At his death, his body was ultimately buried, with full military honors, 
in Arlington National Cemetery, the site of the former home of his idol, 
General Robert E. Lee. Ezekiel loved the United States so much that he 
never relinquished his citizenship; he loved Virginia so much that he fought 
for her; and if anyone doubts how he felt about Richmond, Ezekiel’s own 
words refute the skeptics. Reminiscing on his experiences in the War be- 


*Zebulon Vance Hooker II, B.A., M.A. (University of Virginia), is a member of the English 
faculty of Roanoke College currently on leave of absence to do graduate work in American Civiliza- i 
tion at the University of Pennsylvania. 
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tween the States, Ezekiel recorded his feelings on his return to Richmond 
after the Battle of New Market: 


I remember even now the thrill of joy I felt when I saw St. Paul’s spire and the 
Capitol building looming up in the distance. I loved my native city as a child loves its 
mother, and the very stones in the street seemed sacred to me.! 


In any evaluation of a man’s worth, one should bear in mind not only 
what he does but what he is. As a sculptor, Ezekiel must be judged by his 
times, as well as by his innate ability. Those familiar with Ezekiel’s art at 
its best — his Christ in the Tomb, his Poe, his Napoleon, his Liszt, for ex- 
ample — feel that he had a great gift for sculpture. As for what Ezekiel 
“was,” one will get at least some idea by reading the sculptor’s autobiography. 
He had an extraordinary ability to make friends, yet his efforts were never 
“studied,” and were always sincere. If a man is known by the company he 
keeps, a partial list of the people with whom Ezekiel “kept company” may 
be enlightening. He consorted with presidents, including Theodore Roose- 
velt and William Howard Taft; military heroes, including Generals Lee 
and Grant; kings, including Victor Emanuel of Italy; educators, including 
Edwin A. Alderman and Andrew D. White; novelists, including Mark 
Twain, Thomas Nelson Page, and George Washington Cable; financiers, 
including J. P. Morgan and Anthony Drexel; patriots, including Giuseppe 
Garibaldi; and other artists, including Edward Valentine, Adolfo DeBosis, 
and Franz Liszt. 

More important than Ezekiel’s charm and conviviality was his genuine 
kindness. Even when, as often happened, Ezekiel had hardly any money 
himself, he gave to others both of himself and of his goods. Strangers and 
friends who came to Ezekiel for help never went away empty-handed. As 
important as Ezekiel’s generosity, however, was the fact that he was a good 
giver: he knew how to give. An account of his early life, therefore, reveals 
a personality and a talent well worth a place among that exalted company of 
Virginia’s greatest sons. 

Our sculptural, as well as our political, history confirms the fact that a 
man’s humble origin does not necessarily keep him him being a success in 
life. Some sculptors, like some presidents, have had more advantages than 


1Moses Jacob Ezekiel, (Unpublished) Autobiography in the possession of the writer. Called 
variously “Memories of a Sou ae and “Memories of the Baths of Diocletian.” _— 
to hereafter simply as Autobiography. For permission to use the manuscript, the writer is deep 
indebted to Alber Ezekiel Rauh, M.D., formerly of Cincinnati, now of Cem, Virginia, whose 
middle name prompted the writer to ask questions which led to the discovery of the 600 pp. 
document. 
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others. Horatio Greenough, for example, was the son of a well-to-do Boston 
merchant who could afford to send his son to Harvard. W. W. Story, another 
Harvard man, was the son of Joseph Story, a lawyer who became a Supreme 
Court Justice. The sculptor Thomas Ball, however, was the son of a 
“moderately successful” sign-painter, and, as Gardner tells us, Clark Mills 
“had a very hard youth as a common laborer.” 

The comparatively humble surroundings of Moses Jacob Ezekiel (1844- 
1917) are in keeping with the latter tradition. Though he was proud of his 
aristocratic Sephardic ancestry, young Moses was born “on old Market 
Street” in Richmond, Virginia, one of the fourteen children of Catherine 
de Castro and Jacob Ezekiel, the latter a former bookbinder who had joined 
his brother-in-law, Jacob A. Levy, in the dry goods business in Richmond.’ 
Moses, however, lived with his grandparents, Ezekiel Jacob and Hannah 
Rebecca (Israel.) Ezekiel, themselves moderately prosperous merchants in 
Richmond. The reason for this rather unusual arrangement, Ezekiel ex- 
plained in his autobiography: 

I have often heard my old Negro Mzmmy tell how it happened that I never lived 
with my parents, for from the time I was weaned up to this day, I was the adopted 
child of my grandparents. My parents had once been very well off, but my father was 
so very good-natured that he ruined himself and his family by signing bonds for some 
of his relatives, who afterwards failed in business, and so that reduced my parents to 


absolute poverty for a long while.’ 


He declared that as an adopted child he was better clothed and fed than 
his parents’ other children. Ezekiel’s mercantile background is further sub- 
stantiated by his description of his grandfather's store, which “was filled 
with Negro clothing [including] ready-made dresses of all sizes.” His grand- 
parents, he added, “were monopolists in the sense that every Negro who was 
brought to Richmond from the south to be sold at auction was, on the 
morning of the sale, brought to our store to be dressed.”* 

Moses Ezekiel, like many other nineteenth-century sculptors, “never en- 
joyed more than a fragmentary common-school education.” The sculptor 
J. T. Hart, for example, “had little schooling,” and Thomas D. Jones had, 
according to Gardner, “no education except what his own original mind 
absorbed.” Referring to his own pre-college education, Ezekiel said, “In my 
En of the Amer Jewish (No.5, 190 
160-163. 


3Moses Jacob Ezekiel, op. cit., p. 19. 
‘Ibid., p. 21. 
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fourth year, as I was too old to be petted, I was sent to school to Miss Jenny 
Willis, with whom I at once fell in love.” From his sixth to his tenth year, 
he was sent to a pay school run by “old Mr. Burton Davis,” who, probably 
in the best Dickens tradition, was generous with whippings and lashings. 
At the age of twelve, young Moses left school to take his place as bookkeeper 
in his grandfather’s store. 

Though his formal education seemed to have been cut off permanently 
at the age of twelve, young Ezekiel had already become interested in art. 
When he was only four years old, his interest was aroused by a painted 
window in his grandfather’s store: “This window [he wrote] was a trans- 
parent painted rolling curtain, upon which was depicted a boy trying to 
catch a lizard, and a man holding the boy's hand, and I remember having 
made a sort of song about this one piece of ‘high art.’” Before he started 
school at Mr. Davis's, he spent long evenings in front of the fire, drawing. 
Then, at school, as he recorded with pride, “All of my schoolmates con- 
sidered me a very good draughtsman, for, young as I was, I spent most of my 
time in school drawing the heads of animals and women on my slate, which 
was quietly passed around from one to the other, as fast as I made them.” 
And when he was “certainly not more than ten years old,” he wrote a “small 
novel” on his slate. 

In those formative years Ezekiel’s desire to be an artist began to be 
crystallized by an event which made him, as he said, “a different boy.” 
During the Christmas holidays, which his own family did not observe, he 
felt lonely and decided to buy some fireworks in order to join in the general 
mirth. But, having no money for such an extravagance, he showed one of 
his drawings to a schoolmate, who, he knew, had earned several dollars 
“shelling peas in the market house.” This piece of art, which the young 
artist called a “panorama,” depicted scenes in Italy, including a formidable 
white horse, which caught his friend’s fancy. A bargain was struck. His 
patron paid him two dollars for the panorama, and Moses was able to set 
off his fireworks, which, when exploded under a barrel in the back yard, 
represented a “feat of extravagance” that “astonished the whole neighbor- 
hood, and gave me the halo of Croesus in the eyes of my companions.” With 
money left over from the sale, he bought water colors, “which was the height 
of luxury.” 

Young Ezekiel’s first art lessons were taken from a “Professor” Brown in 
Richmond, who taught the boy to transfer artistic conceptions on to glass. 
Recalling these lessons over the years, Ezekiel observed that he knew at the 


Moses Jacob Ezekiel 
as a Virginia Military Institute 
Cadet 


Ezekiel in Rome, 1912 
The sculptor had recently removed his studio 
from the Baths of Diocletian to the 
Tower of Belisarius 
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Executed in Carrara Marble 
for the Honourable Erskine M. Ross, Los Angeles, California 
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time of the lessons that “this whole glass-painting business was a pure decep- 
tion, and that there was not a shadow of real art in it.” 

Ezekiel sold some of the work he did under Brown, and with the money 
he bought oil paints, which it had long been his ambition to own. His ac- 
count of his first attempts in this medium is interesting because it sheds light 
upon a young boy whose creative urges could not be stifled despite the lack 
both of proper training and of money for luxuries: 

The next day I could hardly await the time until all the Negroes had been dressed, 
and I had made up my account books. I then opened one of the tubes and squeezed a 
little of the beautiful color out; it was so soft and clear. 


He squeezed from the tube 

just a little bit, but I couldn’t get it in again, so I wiped it off with my finger and 
smeared it again on a piece of pasteboard. It felt so soft and shaded off so nicely that I 
wondered how another color would look next to it, and so I opened another tube, and 
with my index finger went through the same operation. 


His apparently aimless operations produced results: 


Then I thought I saw the conformation of a woman’s head on the pasteboard, which 
was irregular and discolored, so 1 opened some of the other tubes, such as I thought 
might help to perfect this head, and using my finger alone at first, little by little a 
woman’s head was produced, that resembled very much my sister Adeline. The dark 
hair and large eyes grew in this semi-plastic way under my fingers and a brush on the 
pasteboard, so that when my grandfather came in . . . he looked over my shoulder 
[and] said: “Why, that’s very good, old boy! It looks just like your sister Adeline. By 
the holy poker, it does!” 


Anyone who has ever been praised for creative effort can well imagine 
Ezekiel’s reaction to his grandfather's words. As the young artist exclaimed, 
“No praise I have ever heard since ever went through my soul and body like 
that. I could feel it tingling in every vein, and I felt very happy. I silently 
lifted up my spirits to God in heaven . . . and vowed that I would try to be 
an artist.” 

Though Ezekiel’s initial interest in art seems to have found expression 
principally in painting and in drawing, with a later interest in the sculpture 
that was to be his life’s work, the young boy was interested in music also. 
His grandmother used to take him “to any concert of any consequence that 
took place in our town.” He was too young to see Jenny Lind when she 
visited Richmond, but as he recalled in his autobiography, his grandfather 
(who apparently could spend money for non-essentials when he wanted to) 


SIbid., pp. 35-6. 
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bought three tickets at one-hundred dollars each to see the great singer, 
described by young Ezekiel’s grandmother as a “piece of divinity.” Moses 
also took music lessons and played both the piano and the guitar. 

As a child, Ezekiel took dancing lessons, too, during one of which he 
recalled a visit by Lola Montez, whom he described in some detail in his 
autobiography. 

Ezekiel’s first attempts at sculpture, according to his autobiography, oc- 
curred about the age of thirteen, when he made a clay bust of his father. 
The young sculptor made measurements of his subject’s face and head, then 
went back to his grandfather’s house to model from memory. The task was 
not easy. As he wrote, “I had no idea how a piece of sculpture ought to be 
done, but I got some potter's clay, and made sticks to model with, and a 
wooden comb to make the hair with.” He “often worked on this bust the 
whole night long. . . . I did the casting in plaster myself, having read all 
the books I could find on the subject, and with such advice as I could get 
from an Italian groceryman, who knew something about plaster casting.” 

Later, using a friend as a model, Ezekiel made a bust called “Cain Receiv- 
ing the Curse of the Almighty,” a work important because it shows an interest 
in religious subjects that remained with the sculptor for the rest of his life. 
Another work with a religious theme, “Moses Receiving the Law on Mount 
Sinai,” and also done when Ezekiel was about thirteen, collapsed during a 
windstorm because its creator had failed to build his statue upon iron sup- 
ports. Ezekiel’s grandmother, who had objected strenuously to his making 
such a statue, “in which the presence of the Deity is conceived,” doubtless 
saw in its destruction the working of divine justice. 

Ezekiel’s early interest in religious subjects is important. His parents and 
grandparents were orthodox Jews, but, as Ezekiel himself said, “When J 
was a boy my father told me that there was only one religion in the world, 
and that was contained in the verse, ‘Do unto others as you would have them 
do unto you,’ and in the belief in the Unity and the fear of God.”® 

Even though he was Jewish, Moses Ezekiel as a prospective sculptor was 
not under a religious handicap. As Rabbi David Philipson explained, “Be- 
fore the nineteenth century Jewish painters were rare, Jewish sculptors 


6According to Samuel Mordecai (Richmond in B Days, P. 343) Thomas Crawford’s 

uestrian statue of Washington arrived in Richmond from Amster at the end of 1857 —i-., 
obas Ezekiel was about 13. Coincidentally, the young sculptor helped to pull Crawford’s statue 
from the dock to the Capitol Square. See Ezekiel, op. cit., p. 174. 

TIbid., p. 40. 

8Ibid., pp. 3-4- 
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practically unknown” because of the Second-Commandment against image- 
making. But in the nineteenth century, when Ezekiel was born, a different 
interpretation of the Commandment arose so that emphasis was placed on 
the illegality of worshiping images, not of making them. Consequently, 
as Rabbi Philipson pointed out, “Art ceased to be linked with idolatry.”” 
Thus Ezekiel could give sculptural expression to religious beliefs without 
violating his faith. 

Ezekiel was only sixteen when the War between the States began. In his 
autobiography he described his own reaction, as well as that of many other 
Richmonders, to the event: 

But now the war broke out, and the enthusiasm in Richmond was intense. When 
the news came of the bombardment of Fort Sumter and the secession of South Caro- 
lina, bonfires were built on almost every corner of the town, around which we little 
boys howled and jumped for joy, and I became so enthusiastic that I begged . . . my 
grandparents to let me go to the Virginia Military Institute as a cadet, secretly hoping 
it would be one of the means of my getting into the war.!® 


The youngster’s enthusiasm was so great, in fact, that, as he wrote, “I made 
up my mind then that I would follow a military career, and use art only as a 
secondary pleasure.” 

Such was the exuberance felt by Ezekiel,and by many others, at the 
beginning of America’s most tragic war. It is not the purpose of this paper 
to speculate at length on the effects of war on the fine arts. But in any 
consideration of Ezekiel, the only well-known American sculptor to see com- 
bat in the War between the States, one is safe in asserting that the war and 
its aftermath affected his career. 

Speaking of the effects of wars in general on art, Sadakichi Hartmann ob- 
served that “Wars are apt to make nasty holes in the evolution of art [and to 
create] a lull in all aesthetic activities.”"' Lorado Taft, referring specifically 
to the War between the States, said that that conflict “swept the land and 
was followed by an aftermath of desolation almost as sombre and quite as 
antagonistic to art as was the war itself.”"* The “antagonisms to art” which 
presented themselves to the youthful Ezekiel were indeed many, and his 
descriptions of them give ample evidence, if any is needed, that the South 


9Rabbi David Philipson, Moses Jacob Ezekiel (American Jewish Historical Society, No. 28, 
1922), pp. 1-2. 

WEzekiel, op. cit., p. 44- 

11Sadakichi Hartmann, A aa of American Art (2 vols. in 1, New rev. ed. New York: 
Tudor Publishing Co., 1934), Vol. II, p. 321. 

12Lorado Taft, History of American Sculpture (New York: Macmillan, 1930), p. 131. 
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after the War might not have seemed to him the proper environment for 
studying art. 

With great restraint, Suzanne LaFollette observed that the War between 
the States “impoverished” the South. Ezekiel himself said [in his auto- 
biography] that his father gave him during the war $500 in Confederate 
money with which to buy a new pair of shoes because his own were not 
very “proper.” But inflation was only one antagonism to art brought about 
in the South during the war. Destruction wrought by the enemy was hardly 
conducive to progress in any of the arts. As a cadet at the Virginia Military 
Institute who had already been through the Battle of New Market, Ezekiel 
witnessed the results of a raid on the Institute by General Hunter. Observed 
Ezekiel: 

Once on arriving at Lexington . . . we were horrified to find that our barracks, the 
professors’ houses, and the Governor's mansion had all been sacked and burnt. Hunter 
with his troops had made a raid on Lexington while we were away, and had devastated 
the whole place. Our parade ground was literally strewn with books from our library, 
all ruined and trampled in the mud." 


The Cadets returned to Richmond and were housed, appropriately 
enough, in the poor house, described by Ezekiel as “an enormous building 
just opposite the graveyard, so that our outlook from the windows was not 
very encouraging. Here,” he said, “we recommenced our studies, and were 
also occupied in drilling raw soldiers for the . . . army.” 

Ezekiel’s description of events surrounding the evacuation of Richmond is 
interesting in its own right, but it is presented at length here as further 
proof that the South after the war provided at best a questionable climate 
for the cultivation of the fine arts: 

It was in April, 1865, when we heard that General Lee had retreated from Peters- 
burg, and we cadets had been ordered to keep up fires before the whole line of our 
entrenchments before Richmond, as our army had been withdrawn, and we were the 
last remnant . . . left between Richmond and the invaders. The fires were kept up to 
conceal this fact. . . .”!* 


The Commander of the Cadets, Colonel Scott Shipp, realizing the hope- 
lessness of further resistance, disbanded the Corps, with the suggestion that 
any cadets who wished might “try to go through the lines and join General 
Lee in his retreat.” Continued Ezekiel: 

We then shook hands with our Colonel, and those who lived in Richmond felt it to 
be their duty to try to defend their mothers and sisters from the terrors of the night. 


13Ezekiel, op. cit., pp. 58-9. 
M4Ibid., p. 67. 
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Edgar Allan Poe, 1917 


Ezekiel’s last major work. This statue, located in Wyman Park, Baltimore, was 
the third one made — the first two having been destroyed 


by fire and earthquake, respectively. 
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I hurried home to my grandparents, and found my old Negro Mammy busy at work 
packing all our watches and silver tableware and jewelry in a barrel, and I helped her 
to carry it into the cellar, where we dug a hole and buried the barrel, and stamped the 
earth over it, knowing that in case of plunder we should be able to find it again. 


The “terrors of the night” to which Ezekiel referred were not long delayed: 


Just then we heard terrible explosions; several buildings were being blown up, and 
as it was a windy night, the fire spread and the city began to burn. Then the Yankee 
soldiers marched into town, and all the thieves and riff-raff of the town had formed 
themselves in bands that went from house to house, robbing and plundering whatever 
they could lay their hands upon. ... The noise and the confusion, the burning houses 
and the bands of rufhans prowling about the streets made the most horrible impression 
that one could possibly imagine. At my mother’s house they came and entered my 
father’s store and completely gutted it, carrying off in their wagons all the goods they 
could find. They even scrambled among themselves so fiercely that pieces of men’s 
ears and fingers were found on the floor next morning. ... My mother, who was 
slightly lame, got together what few things she could carry in her pocket, and our 
Negro coachman having hitched up the carriage at our back gate, my mother and 
some of the children got into the carriage, intending to drive up to Union Hill, where 
my sister Adeline lived. On the way down Main Street, the Negro soldiers who were 
entering town deliberately cut the horses from the carriage, and my mother had to 
hobble through the horrible din and confusion of the burning town, several miles to 


my sister's house. . . . 


Describing the burning city, Ezekiel said that from his sister’s house 


in its high position almost the whole city could be seen, and the flames and the 
burning houses illuminated the sky the whole night long. The whole town was 
enveloped in smoke and livid flames,‘and myriads of sparks, glistening on the dark 
sky, made it seem to the trembling women as though not a vestige would be left of the 
old town where Washington had had his headquarters, and of the Capitol building 
where Thomas Jefferson had sat in the speaker's chair. It was a most heart-rending 
sight, as seen from the distance, and as far as Richmond was concerned, her doom 


was sealed.!5 


And concluding his remarks on “the beleaguered city,” Ezekiel wrote: 


The night of the evacuation, my father, together with many prominent citizens of 
Richmond, expecting the entrance of the enemy at any moment, had been engaged in 
going into the warehouses and opening all the barrels of whiskey and liquor of any 
kind, and emptying them into the gutters of the street to prevent the invading army, 
the Negro soldiers, and the riff-raff of the town from getting drunk and committing 
all kinds of atrocities. As it was, the horrors of the night were as bad as they could be, 
and my father’s warehouses were burnt to the ground, so that the day after the 
evacuation we were virtually penniless, excepting the fact that my father possessed 

ISIbid., pp. 68-70. Statements about Washington and Jefferson are both in error. — Editor. 
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enough Confederate money to have papered our home with... . It was, of course, a 
very long time before we were able to settle down and begin life over again.!® 


As for the effects of the aftermath of the war upon the sculptor, one can 
do little more than speculate. Lewis Mumford, describing the United States 
after the war, said that “The nation not merely worked differently; the 
country looked different — darker, sadder, soberer.” Sensitive minds, he 
continued, reflected “the sign of renounced ambitions, defeated hopes. . . . 
The mood was sometimes less than tragic; but at bottom, it was not happy.”” 
Such a description, intended to picture the United States as a whole, seems 
even more applicable to the prostrate South. 

After the war, young Ezekiel resumed his studies at the Virginia Military 
Institute. The ugly realities of war had shaken his boyish enthusiasm for a 
military career aroused by Fort Sumter, and the chaotic conditions present 
in the post-war South seem to bear out Mumford’s remark about renounced 
ambitions and defeated hopes. As Ezekiel remarked, “I was quite undecided 
as to what my course in life should be. I saw no earthly prospect of pursuing 
a career in art,” he added, “and I came to the conclusion that I would have 
to take up medicine as a profession, as it was the only one for which I had 
any special tendency.” “My future life,” he continued, “all seemed so dark 
and unsatisfactory to me, for the simple reason that I felt I ought to be an 
artist, and yet I could see no possible way of ever being able to study art, 
or to get away from America for that purpose.” 

Ezekiel was undoubtedly helped to resolve his indecision by the powerful 
personality of General Lee, who at the end of the war became President of 
Washington College. The young veteran recorded a meeting with “the old 
lion” — to borrow Freeman's phrase: 


One of the General's first steps was to go and visit the boys who had returned to 
resume their studies [both at V.M.I. and Washington College]. I was then still 
stopping at the Lexington [Hote]] for a few days . . . and General Lee . . . paid me 
a visit. 

He said, “Ezekiel, what are you going to do after you graduate?” 

I told him that I really did not know, that we had lost everything at the evacuation, 
and that very likely I would have to earn my living in the doctor’s profession. 


p. 71. 

17Lewis Mumford, The Brown Decades: A Study of the Arts in America, 1865-1895 (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1931), p. 8. 

18Ezekiel, op. cit., p. 76. The need which Ezekiel felt to get away from America to study art 
becomes even more understandable when one realizes that “as late as 1870 a sculptor’s ity 
for study in Boston [a city untouched by war] was limited to Dr. [William] Rimmer’s in 
anatomy.” See Taft, op. cit., p. 5. 
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He said, “I have often heard about your talent for painting and sculpture. Don’t 
you think you will follow art as a profession?” 

I told him that I had given up that idea entirely, much as it pained me to do so; 
but I saw no earthly prospect of my ever being able to go to Europe and devote myself, 
as I once hoped, to art. 

The General said, “I hope you will be an artist, as it seems to me you are cut out 
for one. But whatever you do, try to prove to the world that if we did not succeed in 
our struggle we were worthy of success; and do earn a reputation in whatever pro- 
fession you undertake.” 

“For myself,” he said, “I have buried the past with my sword, and I never expect 
to refer to it again.” 

With that he shook me very heartily by the hand, and asked me to come to see him, 
and make the acquaintance of Mrs. Lee. And the grand old man, the hero of many 
battles, with his magnificent clear-cut features and athletic form, left the room, leaving 
me overwhelmed with the realization of his grandeur and his simplicity.' 


Ezekiel was graduated from V.M.I. on the Fourth of July, 1866, and in 
1867 he entered the Medical College of Virginia — “that old, Egyptian- 
looking building on top of the hill overlooking the [Shockoe] creek” — where 
he spent a year studying anatomy. Considering the informal training which 
most other nineteenth-century sculptors in America received, Ezekiel’s year 
at the Medical College — not to mention his education at the Institute — 
placed him at a distinct advantage. His parents and grandparents, having 
found life in post-war Richmond “very difficult,” had moved the year before 
to Cincinnati, where Ezekiel’s oldest sister was living. In 1869, Moses fol- 
lowed his family to Cincinnati, a city which undoubtedly could give en- 
couragement to young artists, for as early as 1830 it had been, as Gardner 
notes, “a favored nursery of the arts for at least a half dozen of our sculptors.” 

Even in Cincinnati, however, a city untouched by war and consequently 
more suited to the cultivation of the fine arts than was Richmond, Ezekiel 
found himself in a quandary about his future. His sense of responsibility to 
his family made him feel that he should earn his living. “I offered my serv- 
ices at several business places,” he said. “But they had no use for a boy who 
had only a military education and some medical knowledge, and knew 
absolutely nothing about business.”” 

Finding the avenue of business apparently closed to him, the young artist 
tried to get a position with a local sculptor, T. D. Jones. The latter, though 
“very kind,” had nothing to offer. Undaunted, Ezekiel secured a small 


19Ezekiel, op. cit., pp. 78-9. 
2bid., p. 87. 
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“studio” elsewhere and began to model an ideal figure called “Industry,” 
which he described in his autobiography: 
[It was] A small statuette representing . . . a poor little girl sitting on an empty 


barrel, with a little basket alongside for her work; and she was bending forward knitting 
a pair of socks and studying her school lessons from an open book lying in her lap. 


Ezekiel’s youngest sister, Sally — “a blonde and very pretty” — was his model 
for this, his first figure. Continued the sculptor: 


They were trying times for her, no doubt. She sat perfectly still for hours that 
seemed like minutes to me, and I was only aware of her being tired when I saw a 
tear trembling on her lids.*! 


When Ezekiel finished his statuette “in all of its most minute detail,” it 
was exhibited in the window of a local art shop and received from the papers 
such encouraging publicity that, as the artist remarked, “I secretly made up 
my mind . . . to go to Europe and study in . . . one of the great centers of 
art.” He could not decide whether to go to Berlin or to Paris (the idea of 
going to Rome having not yet occurred to him seriously). He “had an idea 
that perhaps Berlin would be the best school” for him, although a young 
painter in Cincinnati, Henry Mosler, wanted him to go to Paris. Ezekiel 
became convinced that Berlin was the proper place when “a very sympathetic 
and talented violinist, who lived near our house, Victor Flechter, told me he 
was going to Berlin to study with Joachim, and thought it would be best for 
me to go there with him.”” 


Accordingly, in 1869, Ezekiel, who “hadn’t a copper to depend upon | 


from anybody,” sold to a brother-in-law for $250 a diamond pin given him 
by an “immensely wealthy” (but unsuccessful nevertheless) suitor of his 
sister Josephine; and with the money received for it, “I made up my mind 
to pay my passage across the ocean . . . second-class, and to take passage with 
Victor Flechter on the steamer Westphalia for Hamburg.” 

Albert TenEyck Gardner asserted that the many sculptors who (like 
Ezekiel) went to Europe after the War between the States “fled from the 
crude frontier, the ‘bright commercial newness’ and the rapid changes of 


21[bid. 
22[bid., p. 88. Ezekiel wanted to from his family his desire to go to Europe, but his grand- 
mother sensed his restlessness when he first came to Cincinnati. Hoping to quell hi wandering by 
bringing the mountain to Mahommet, as it were, she placed in the four corners of his room “the 
had also draped them with white gauze.” 
» p- 86. 
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American life. They escaped from the vulgar false gentility of American 
society, and from the pushing social climbers and manufacturers and land 

tors who were busy laying foundations for tremendous fortunes.” 
Ezekiel may have consciously or unconsciously fled from the gilded age — a 
period in our history which was not always kind to people who, like the 
sculptor, “knew absolutely nothing about business.” But it is not too much 
to assume that he probably would have gone to Europe, regardless of the 
war and its aftermath. Suzanne LaFollette said that “Europe has always 
exerted upon American artists the fascination of a rich culture for the sensi- 
tive mind,” and young Ezekiel was no exception to the rule. He wrote in his 
autobiography that he “had always [had] an instinctive desire to go . . . to 
Europe to study art.” As a child, in “a most extraordinary dream,” he saw 
a vision and heard a voice tell him that if he would lead a virtuous life and 


“observe the Sabbath,” he would get his wish.” 


Ezekiel’s boyhood companions in Richmond also made him interested in 
that far-away land of mystery known as Europe. A French boy named 
Lionel Masurier, “whose parents sold fruit, and had a stall in the market,” 
was “an especial favorite of mine, simply because he came from Europe and 
spoke French, and was born on the island of Jersey.” Young Masurier’s 
descriptions of the Champs Elysées and the Arc de Triomphe, “and other 


wonders,” filled Ezekiel’s mind with visions of Europe.™* 


Ezekiel’s relatives (with the exception of his grandmother) also kindled 
in the mind of the boy an interest in Europe. A great uncle, Louis Pepper, 
had been a Napoleonic soldier, and, as Ezekiel said in his autobiography, 
“it was one of the joys of my childhood to go into Uncle Louis’ room, the 
walls of which were decorated with a number of pictures representing 
Napoleon,” and one of the pictures, showing Napoleon “on his white horse 
crossing the Alps, was my especial delight.” Another great-uncle, Emanuel 
Myers, delighted young Moses with tales of the Napoleonic wars. 


Ezekiel’s interest in Rome, where he was to spend most of his later life, was 
revealed when he was a young boy. Among his hobbies was that of coin- 
collecting. He used “to go down into ‘Rocketts,’ where the sailors had their 
homes, and get the men and women who kept grog shops to put aside in an 


which, after he had removed a brick in his room, he placed in the resulting hole. 

carefully repla 

*4[bid., pp. 12-13. Apparently anticipating a trip to Europe some day, young Ezekiel taught 
himself French and German. 
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old vase any old coins they came across,” for which he “paid a fair per- 


centage” over the value of the coins. He was particularly fond of a collection } 
of Roman copper and silver coins. And in describing “the artistocratic city | 


of Richmond,” Ezekiel called attention to the well-known fact that it was, 
like Rome, built on seven hills. 

When, in 1869, therefore, Ezekiel boarded the Westphalia bound for 
Europe, he was not only following a tradition among American sculptors 
but also fulfilling a deep-seated ambition to pursue a career which seemed 


virtually impossible of achievement on this side of the Atlantic. We cannot 


know the thoughts which came to him as his ship left New York and headed | 


east into the Unknown. Perhaps he wondered if he would ever see his native 
land again. He probably never dreamed that in Europe, where he was to live 
for almost forty years (but with frequent trips back to America), he would 
achieve fame as a sculptor, and that his studio in the Baths of Diocletian 
in Rome would become one of the most famous social and art centers in 
Europe. The road to greatness lay ahead; the formative years were over. 
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AFTER-DINNER ANECDOTES of JAMES MADISON 
Excerpt from Jared Sparks’ Journal for 1829-31 


Edited by “CC” Procror* 


Tue humorous facet of James Madison’s personality has been alluded to by 
his biographers as well as in the writings of his contemporaries, yet no more 
than a stray phrase or two of the president’s off-the-record comments have 
been quoted. 

Possibly his personal friends and co-workers respected Madison’s convic- 
tion that a well-bred gentleman holding public office must always be con- 
servative in speech and dress and solemn in countenance. At the same time, 
Madison was not only addicted to pungent puns but was equal to as witty 
an epigram as Jefferson ever turned in the most brilliant company. However, 
as Hugh Blair Grigsby pointed out in his profile of Madison,’ the master 
of Montpelier carefully throttled that vein of wet wit and dry humor in all 
his public speeches and writings in order to maintain the dignity of his 
position, when he could have used it with devasting effect in his political 
battles. 

But it was only for his closest friends and family that he would lower his 
mask of austerity, and these occasions were few and far between until he 
retired from his forty-odd years of public life in 1817 and devoted himself 
to the life of a country gentleman at Montpelier. Here he would gather his 
guests together in the drawing room after dinner and give full sway to his 
fund of sparkling anecdotes — either of acceptable historical hue or of off- 
color bawdiness, varying according to the sex of his listeners.” 

The dearth of Madison off-the-record quotations makes Jared Sparks’ 
account of his visit to Montpelier in 1830 of particular interest, for he re- 
counted many of the president's favorite quips and stories as well as the 

1Hugh Blair Grigsby, The Virginia Convention of 1776 (Richmond, 1855), 84-85. 


2Adrienne Koch, Jefferson and Madison, the Great Collaboration (New York, 1950), 293; cf., 
Margaret Bayard Smith, The First Forty Years of Washington Society (New York, 1906), 235-236. 
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appearance of his host and his surroundings. Sparks’ record of his visit 
fills twenty-three manuscript pages of his Journal for the Year 1829-31, a 
portion of the Sparks Manuscript Collection in the Harvard College Library. 

The editor is particularly indebted to Dr. Bruce T. McCully of the College 
of William and Mary for calling attention to this account; to Miss Carolyn 
Jakeman of the Harvard College Library for her assistance in securing this 
excerpt for publication; and to Dr. Richard L. Morton of the College of 
William and Mary for his patient interest and his guidance. 

The occasion of Sparks’ visit to Montpelier was one of his many stops 
throughout the South in his long quest for Washington’s letters and other 
original materials, which he subsequently published in his twelve volume 
edition, The Life and Writings of George Washington. In answer to Sparks’ 
request for permission to examine his letters from Washington, Madison 
replied in a letter of April 8, 1830, that it would be too hazardous to risk 
sending them through the mail. 

“Under these circumstances,” he wrote, “it occurs that you may be able 
to spare a few days for a trip from Washington to Montpelier, where you 
can review the whole, in affording an opportunity for which I shall think 
myself justified by the confidence reposed in you by those to whom the 


memory of Washington was most dear, and by the entire confidence of 
myself.” 


MONTPELLIER, 1830 


I set off at 12 o'clock in the steamboat down the Potomac on my way to Mr. 
Madison’s. — Col. Storrow* on board. — Met Mrs. Storrow at the wharf in Potomac 
Creek. They both returned to Washington the same night. — I proceeded to Fredericks- 
burg in the stage coach, and late in the night took the stage which runs westward. 
Arrived at Orange Court House (five miles from Madison’s) at 12 o'clock Apl. 19. 
Found there Mr. Madison’s servant with a horse for me to ride to Montpellier. Reached 


it before dinner. 

Conversation at first on general topics, but at length went back to revolutionary 
times. I shall here set down without regard to their order several topics and anecdotes 
introduced by Mr. Madison during my stay at Montpellier. 


3James Madison, Letters and Other Writings of James Madison (Congress Ed.; Philadelphia, 
1865), IV, 68. 

4Colonel Storrow is presumably Samuel Storrow of “Farley,” Culpeper County, Virginia, brother 
of Sparks’ close friend in Boston and Cambridge, Miss Ann Gillam Storrow (1784-1862). See 
“Letters of Ann Gillam Storrow to Jared Sparks,” Smith College Studies in History, VI (April, 
1921), 215n. Another member of the Storrow family, Louisa, was the wife of Samuel Higgenson, 
who served as Steward of Harvard College for so many years. Miss A. G. Storrow was the “Aunt 
Nancy” referred to in Higgenson’s letters. Cf., Colonial Society of Massachusetts, Publications, III 
(Boston, 1900), 177. Colonel Samuel Storrow’s wife was Eliza Hill Carter, daughter of William 


Champe and Maria (Farley) Carter, of “Farley,” Culpeper County, Virginia. 
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First Bank of the U. States. — It is well known that the opinion of Congress as well 
as of the community was greatly divided on the establishment of the Bank of the 
United States. It was sustained by Hamilton with all the power of his talents and aid 
of his party, and was opposed with vehemence by the other party. Gen. Washington's 
mind seems to have been completely undecided as to the affixing or withholding his 
signature till almost the last moment. That he might be prepared for either result, 
he had requested Mr. Madison to prepare the form of a veto to be in readiness for his 
signature in case he should at last decide against it. This form of a veto Mr. Madison 
actually prepared and gave to Gen. Washington. The signature was deferred till a very 
late hour. Congress were in session, and a friend of the Bank was proving to Mr. 
Madison in conversation, that 10 days, (the time allowed the president for signing) 
had actually elapsed, and the bill itself had become a law by the letter of the constitu- 
tion. At that moment Mr. Lear® arrived with a message from the president declaring 
his signature to the Bank. Mr. Madison thinks if the decision had been the other way, 
that some attempts would have been made to prove that the 10 days had passed before 
the signature, and therefore the law was valid, notwithstanding the veto of the 


President. 


Mr. Jay. — In speaking of Mr. Jay’s suspicions respecting the policy of the French 
Court at the time of making peace, Mr. Madison observed, that “he had two strong 
traits of character, suspicion and religious bigotry.” 


Mississippi. — In the year 1822 Mr. Madison communicated what he deems an im- 
portant communication to Niles’s Register, respecting the part taken by Virginia in 
regard to the Mississippi and western territory. Mem.— The paper to be examined. 

Washington was not fluent nor ready in conversation, and was inclined to be tacti- 
turn in general society. In the company of two or three intimate friends, however, 
he was talkative, and when a little excited was sometimes fluent and even eloquent. 
The story so often repeated of his never laughing Mr. Madison says is wholly untrue; 
no man seemed more to enjoy gay conversation, though he took little part in it himself. 
He was particularly pleased with the jokes, good humor, and hilarity of his companions. 
Mr. Madison says there was a tradition that when he belonged to the vestry of a church 
in his negihborhood, and several little difficulties grew out of some division of the 
Society, he sometimes spoke with great force, animation, and eloquence on the topics 
that came before them. 


Mr. Madison was present at Washington’s first Levee, which is described by Mr. 
Jefferson, and he says the description is literally true. The main point in the affair 
was that when Washington came into the room the folding-doors were suddenly 


5Tobias Lear (1762-1816) followed the president into retirement at Mount Vernon and con- 
tinued to serve as his confidential secretary until 1792. 
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thrown open, and Humphreys® preceded him, and just as he entered, cried out in a 
loud and pompous voice, — “The President of the United States.” — The effect was 
the more ludicrous, as not more than five or six gentlemen had assembled. Washington 
gave Humphreys a look, which Mr. Madison said he could more easily remember than 
describe. — Mr. M. was also present at the Ball described by Mr. Jefferson, when 
Washington and his lady attended, and he says the description is also correct. 


The late War.— Mr. Madison told the following singular anecdote about the 
declaration of the late war during his presidency. He said that a letter was received by 
Mr. Foster,’ the British Minister, from Lord Castleragh,® which was designed to be 
shown to the President and the Secretary of State. The minister consequently sub- 
mitted it to him and Mr. Monroe. In this letter it was affirmed in the most positive 
terms, that the Orders in Council would not be rescinded. Our government had 
repeatedly declared the absolute necessity of rescinding these articles before any terms 
of entire conciliation could be made between the two countries. The letter could only 
be regarded, therefore, in a hostile light, and as intended to show an utter disregard 
of the complaints of the United States. This letter seemed to shut out all prospects 
of conciliation, and the president considered war as the next necessary step to vindicate 
the rights and honor of the nation. Hence he recommended it to Congress. — Four or 
five weeks afterwards the Orders in Council were actually rescinded. Had Castleragh’s 
letter, therefore, been of a different tone, war would not have been declared at that 
time, nor is it probable that it would have followed, because there was every prospect 
that the affair of impressment and other grievances might have been reconciled after 
the repeal of the obnoxious Orders in Council. 


es 


Mr. Madison says, that Hamilton often spoke disparagingly of Washington’s talents, 
particularly after the Revolution and at the first part of the presidency. Towards the 
close of Washington’s life perhaps it was otherwise, as they agreed more in sentiment. 


6David Humphreys’ (1752-1818) love for colorful ceremony was better satisfied, no doubt, in 
later years when he served as United States minister to Spain and envoy to Algiers. At nes 
he had been Washington’s aide-de-camp and member of his staff during the war years with 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. See DAB, IX CNew York, 1932), 373-375. 

7Sir Augustus John Foster (1790-1848) was secre to British minister Anthony M in 
Washington, 1804-1807, and was himself minister United States 
knighted in 1825 at the time of his appointment to the court at Turin. See DNB, XX (London, 
1889), 52. For Foster’s entertaining recollections of his years in Washington, as well as visits to 
Montpelier and Monticello, see “Caviar Along the Potomac,” William Mary Quarterly, Third 
Series, VIII (January, 1951), 68-107. 

8In view of Sparks’ celebrated penchant for correcting others’ spelling, the editor tucks tongue in 
cheek a this slight slip of the pen in his reference to the British foreign minister, Lord 
Castlereagh. 
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When the subject of the president's Title was brought before Congress, Rich? H. 
Lee, Madison, and Ellsworth? were a committee on the part of the House to consider 
the matter. Lee was strenuously for a title, and made a learned argument to show that 
all governments ancient and modern gave titles to their head. 


Closed Doors. — It was necessary for the Old Congress to sit with closed doors, be- 
cause it was the executive as well as legislative body; names of persons and characterters 
came perpetually before them; and much business was constantly on hand, which 
would have been embarrassed if it had gone to the public before it was finished. 

It was likewise best for the Convention for forming the constitution to sit with 
closed doors, because opinions were so various and at first so crude, that it was necessary 
they should be long debated before any uniform system of opinion could be formed. 
Meantime the minds of the members were changing, and much was to be gained by 
a yielding and accommodating spirit. Had the members committed themselves pub- 
licly at first, they would have afterwards supposed consistency required them to main- 
tain their ground. Whereas by secret discussion no man felt himself obliged to retain 
his opinions any longer than he was satisfied of their propriety and truth, and was 
open to the force of argument. Mr. Madison thinks no constitution would ever have 
been adopted by the convention, if the debates had been public. 

No chaplain was chosen for the convention at any period of its session, although 
Dr. Franklin proposed one, as has been reported, after the convention had been some 


time sitting. 


Mr. Madison has copies of two important letters from Washington to Jo*. Jones 
(then in Congress) the one dated Newburgh, March 12th, 1783; — the other March, 
18th. These letters are full on the Newburgh affair," and essential. I avoid copying 


9Possibly the most valuable Congressional service of the Connecticut delegate, Oliver Ellsworth 
(1745-1807), was his committee work in the House with Madison and Hamilton on neutral agree- 
ments and a permanent system of administration. For his career in the Senate and Supreme Court, 
see DAB, VI (New York, 1931 ), 113. 

10Washington narrowly averted a mutiny among his officers at headquarters in New  . ¥., 
by expressing his sympathy for their demands of compensation beyond the half-pay for life voted 

Congress in 1780 for their services, and pledging his personal 00 comune 
for them in his address of March 15, 1783. 

Joseph Jones (1727-1805), of King George County — confidential friend of Washington and 
uncle of James Monroe — informed commander-in-chief Feb 27, 1783, of rumors in 
Philadelphia that “there are dan combinations in the army, and within a few days past it 
has been said that they will not disband until their demands are complied with.” See W. C. Ford, 
ed., Letters of Joseph Jones (Washington, 1889), 97-103. 

Washington cael in his March 12 letter that there had been no agitation in the army until 
I do not, at present, incline to mention such sentiments as these were immediately and indus- 

i circulated.” 

In his March 18 letter he described the embarrassment of an army forced to serve seven years 
without compensation, and pointed out that “a liquidation of Accts, in order that the Ballances 
might be ascertained, is the great object of the Army; and certainly nothing can be more reasonable 
-.. in the meantime, they must labour under the pressure of those sufferings; which is felt more 
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them, because I believe they are in Gen. Washington's Letter Books; if not, they must 
be obtained from Mr. Madison. The person mentioned in the first letter as “coming 
from Philadelphia,” and having some influence on the minds of the soldiers, Mr, 
Madison believes to have been Col. Walter Stewart. 


Soon after the establishment of the first Bank, Congress noted a loan of $2,000,000 
to be made in Europe and the money paid to France. It was afterwards discovered to 
be deposited in the Bank. This was deemed a violation of the law, and as just ground 
of censure of the Secretary of the Treasury. Giles!! brought in resolutions complain- 
ing of this perverted use of the money; Madison supported them. He believes Wash- 
ington sanctioned this disposition of the money, but without duly considering the 
subject, and relying on the Secretary of the Treasury. No corruption was suspected in 
any quarter. Hamilton had two motives in affecting this transfer of the money from 
Europe to the Bank. — 1st a wish to give prosperity to his new Bank; — and 2ndly, 
Hostility to France, which made him willing that she should be kept out of her money 


as long as possible. 


The apportionment of taxation in the old states of 3/5 for slaves was decided rather 
from accident, than any accurate calculation. The subject caused much debate in 
Congress. The east and the south differed. The former was for a high ratio, the latter 
for a low; — 1/4, 1/2, 2/3 were proposed and rejected. At length Mr. Madison pro- 
posed 3/5, which was accepted, and he still thinks it very near the true ratio. 


Commissioners for Peace. — The instructions to the commissioners for making peace 
requiring concurrence with the French government, were drawn by Witherspoon,” 
who urged them very strenuously, as well as the other members of the New Jersey 
delegation. New Jersey, Maryland, and the other states, which had little interest in 
the Mississippi, the fisheries, and Canada, were strongly for peace, as they were appre- 
hensive the war would be continued for the above objects. When these instructions 
were drawn, it was understood moreover, that Austria and Russia were to be mediators, 
and it was feared Britain might have so great an influence with these monarchical 


sensibly by a sal Cone of circumstances.” Cf. John C. Fitzpatrick, ed., Writings of George 


Washington, ashington, 1938), 208ff. 

Congress, on March 22, replaced the half-pay for life plan with five years’ full pay — to be paid 
in money, or securities on interest at six per cent (post). 

11William Branch Giles (1762-1830) of Peters was one of the most pugnacious opponents 
of the Federalists, and particularly of Hamilton and his centralizing policies. Unfortunately, his 
ee judgements were liberally laced with personal animosities, as these nine resolutions intro 

ced in the House on February 27, 1793, indicate. The resolutions were overwhelmingly de- 

feated on March 1. See D. R. Anderson, William Branch Giles (Menasha, Wis., 1914), 20-24; 
DAB, VII (New York, 1931), 283-284. 

12The Rev. John Witherspoon (1723-1794), — of Princeton, signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, member of Congress from New Jersey 1776-1782. 
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governments, as to counteract the best efforts of our unpractised diplomatists. For 
this reason it was thought more safe to put the business under the control of the 
French Cabinet, who would better understand the diplomatic maneuvres of European 
Courts, and be better able to secure our interests. It was also believed that France was 
desirous of finishing the war, and that a peace under her auspices was more certain. 
By the other side it was argued, that France wished to continue the war, so that 
the U. S. might become more and more irritated against England, and attached to 
France; and that if peace were left in her hands it would be long delayed. Arthur Lee 
and Izard headed this party, but it was small, and these leaders in particular acted 
under the strong impulse of personal hostility to France, or rather to the French 


ministers. 


Bon Mot. — Gen. Robertson,!3 who succeeded Clinton in the command of the 
British forces in New York, was avaricious, and charged with sweating the Half Joes 
with which he paid the troops. His avaricious propensity was mentioned in the 
presence of Chancellor Livingston, who replied that he thought it must be a mistake, 
as Robertson was reported to make light of half Joes. 


Another. — Robertson had the Tory militia called out to be exercised and reviewed. 
They were awkward and made blunders. At length he gave the order to “charge,” and 
added, “I suppose you understand that.” “Yes,” retorted a tory officer in a low voice, 
“but not better than the General understands how to file off,” alluding to his skill in 
diminishing half Joes. 

Another. — Count de Malmedi was a French officer in the American service. He 
was vain of his person, and valued himself particularly on the esteem in which he was 
held by the ladies. He importuned a brother officer one day to let him know what the 
world said of him. “Be frank now,” he said, “tell me the truth.” His friend hesitated, 
and said it was a delicate thing to report to another what others said of him. This only 
increased the count’s curiosity and importunity. After much solicitation his friend 
replied, “The opinion of the world is divided; the men say you are an old woman, 


and the women say you are an old man.” 


wes 


Another. — Mr. Bland'* one day in Congress, as he was moving towards the door, 
struck his foot against a loose plank and fell. Just at that moment a member was 
rising to speak. “To order, Mr. President,” cried Peters,!° “a gentleman is already 
on the floor.” 

13James Robertson (1720?-1788) had a penchant for clipping coins, and this reputation followed 
him from his appointment in 1756 as major tn ‘end 
barrack-master of New York until his death eo 1788. See DNB, XLVIII (London, 1896), 


409. 
M4Theodorick Bland (1742-1790), Captain of the First Virginia Cavalry, Colonel of the First 
Continental Dragoons, Virginia delegate to Congress 1780-1783, member of the first House of 


Representatives. 
Richard Peters (1744-1818), Pennsylvania delegate to Congress 1776-1783, secretary of the 
Board of War, and practically a one-man War Department by 1781. 
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Another. — When Congress adjourned from Philadelphia to Princeton on account 
of the house in which Congress assembled having been surrounded and menaced by 
disorderly soldiers, some one said that after all it was only a flash in the pan. “Yes,” 
replied Peters, “but they went off.” 


A member of Congress not very learned in theology, one day began a speech by 


saying, — “We are told in a good book, Mr. President, a book no less sacred than the 
Bible itself, that charity begins at home.” Witherspoon, who was a clergyman, spoke 
up with his broad Scotch accent, “Mr. President, will the gentleman favor us with the 
chapter and verse?” 


Henry Laurens. — While a prisoner in the Tower of London, Henry Laurens pre- 
sented a humiliating petition to the British Parliament to be released. This came to 
Philadelphia in a copy of the Parliamentary Register just at the time Congress were 
deliberating on adding Laurens to the Commission for Peace. Several of the members 
objected to the appointmen:, when they saw the petition. Mr. Madison has preserved 
an account of the proceedings on this occasion, which is important. He gave me a 


copy, quod vide. 
65 


Pinckney's Draft of the Constitution. — In the recent History of the Convention for 
framing the constitution, published by order of the government in connexion with the 
Secret Journal, there is a draft of a constitution said to have been presented by Chas. 
Pinckney. It is remarkable for containing several important features in exact accord- 
ance with the constitution as it was passed. This is the more strange, as some of these 
very points grew out of the long debates, which followed the presentation of the draft. 

Mr. Madison seems a good deal perplexed on the subject. He says Chas. Pinckney 
presented a draft at the beginning of the session, that it went to a committee with 
other papers, and was no more heard of during the convention. When the above 
mentioned History was published, Mr. J. Q. Adams was Sec” of State, and prepared 
the manuscript for the press. He wrote to Mr. Pinckney for a copy of his draft, and 
received from him that which was printed. How it happened, that it should contain 
such particulars as it does, Mr. Madison cannot tell, but he is perfectly confident that 
they could not have been contained in the original draft as presented by Mr. Pinckney, 
because some of them were the results of subsequent discussions. Mr. Madison 
supposes that Mr. Pinckney must at the time have added certain points as the Con- 
vention proceeded, particularly such as he approved, and he thought would make his 
draft more perfect, and that this altered draft had laid by him till he had forgotten what 
parts were changed or improved, and thus he copied the whole. But however this 
may be explained, says Mr. Madison, it certainly is not the draft originally presented 
to the Convention by Mr. Pinckney. It is obvious that Mr. Madison feels some em- 
barrassment on the subject, because in his papers on the convention he has probably 
ascribed several of these particulars to tiie Virginia delegates, from whom they origi- 


soe 
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nated, and when his papers shall be made public, there will be found a discrepancy 
between them and Pinckney’s draft. After the draft was printed he intended to write 
to Mr. Pinckney, asking and even requiring an explanation, but Mr. Pinckney died 
and the opportunity was lost. It is known that Mr. Madison took down sketches of the 
debates of the convention, and preserved copies of all the important proceedings. He 
told me that nothing of his would come out till after his death. 


Voting in the Old Congress. - The name of each member was called over by the 
Secretary, and written down in the order of the states; that is, the names of all the 
members in any particular state were written together. A majority of these names was 
a vote ay or no for that state; — if equally divided the vote passed for nothing and the 
state lost its vote. By the Articles of Confederation a state must be represented by two 
members to entitle it to a vote. When only one member was present he always 
answered to his name, ay or no, which was an expression of his opinion, but, as in a 
divided state, the vote passed for nothing in regard to the motion or resolution. It 
was then called a vote half ay or half no. 


Washington's Religious opinions. — Mr. Madison does not suppose that Washington 
had ever attended to the arguments for Christianity, and for the different systems of 
religion, or in fact that he had formed definite opinions on the subject. But he took 
these things as he found them existing, and was constant in his observances of worship 
according to the received forms of the Episcopal Church in which he was brought up. 


Mr. M. observed that Botta should have put into the mouth of John Adams the 
speech for independence, instead of that of R¢. H. Lee. The latter seems to have been 
selected because he brought forward the subject in Congress, but in this he had no 
merit, for he only acted as the organ of communicating the instructions of his state; 
whereas John Adams was a bold and decided champion of independence from the be- 
ginning. The talents of R. H. Lee were respectable, but not of the highest order. 


a5 


The mind of Washington was strongly exercised by Hamilton’s funding system. He 
had given strong pledges to the army,'® that justice would be done them, and when 
the plan was proposed for paying the whole amount of the bills to the present holders, 
and thus deprive of their just claims the soldiers, who had been obliged to take the 
same bills at par, when they were no more than 2s. 6d. on the pound, and had thus 
sacrificed 17s. 6d. on the £. he could not easily be reconciled to it. 


The friends of the funding system were opposed to all restrictive regulations of 
commerce, because it was necessary that the bills should be paid by a fund raised from 


16See note 10, ante. For the army’s opposition to the funding system, see “Letter of Ebenezer 
Stevens to Congress,” Calendar of Virginia State Papers, 1792-1793, VI (Richmond, 1886), 65-66. 
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the commercial revenue, as the people would not bear direct taxation. Anything must 
be submitted to, also, rather than provoke a war, because this would create expense, 
and the fund would fail. The anti-funding party wanted commercial regulations. Mr. 
Madison’s propositions went to discriminate between nations in treaty and out of 
treaty, and reciprocate the navigation laws of all nations not in treaty with the 
United States. The objection urged was, that England never would consent to it, that 
it would bring on a war, cause expense, and derange the funding system. 


Mr. Madison was in Congress, when the Hall was surrounded, during the sitting 
of the members, by armed soldiers demanding their pay. They were commanded by 
sergeants. No fear of violence was apprehended, unless it should arise from intoxica- 
tion, as the soldiers were drinking. They pointed their muskets at the windows by 
way of threat. No business was done, though Congress kept together till the usual 
time of adjournment. They then adjourned sine die, and authorized the president to 
summon them together if he saw fit at Princeton. When the members left the Hall 
the soldiers at first closed into close ranks to prevent their departure, but their officers 
told them to let the members pass, and they obeyed. 

The pres*t called them together at Princeton. The town was small, and became 
thronged by such a sudden accession of visitors. Mr. Madison and one of his colleagues 
occupied a very small room, and both were compelled to sleep in one bed, which filled 
the room so completely, that one was obliged to lie in bed while the other was dressing. 
So says Mr. Madison, this was bringing the members of Congress into close quarters. 


Apl. 23d. Friday. — Left Mr. Madison’s towards evening and rode to Orange Court 


House, where I am to take the stage tomorrow morning for Washington. 

I have passed five delightful days at Mr. Madison’s. The situation of his residence 
is charming. The blossoms and verdure of the trees are just springing into perfection, 
and the scenery, embracing a distant view of the Blue Ridge, is commanding and 
beautiful. But I have had little time for these objects. My conversations with Mr. 
Madison have run upon revolutionary reminiscences, and his intercourse with Wash- 
ington. I have been busy also in copying and abridging curious papers with which he 
has furnished me, relating to the history of the Old Congress, and other events. The 
intellect and memory of Mr. Madison appear to retain all their pristine vigor. He is 
peculiarly interesting in conversation, cheerful, gay, and full of anecdote; never a 
prosing talker, but sprightly, varied, fertile in his topics, and felicitous in his descrip- 
tions and illustrations. He seems busy in arranging his papers. While he was in the old 
congress he rarely kept copies of his letters, though he wrote many. He has recently 
succeeded in procuring nearly all the originals from the descendants of the persons to 
whom he wrote them. I imagine he has preserved all the materials for a history of the 
convention for framing the constitution, and probably of his later political life. 
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Mrs. Madison is an elegant and accomplished lady, attractive in her manner, and 
interesting in her conversation, and on the whole it is rare that one finds in any place 
so many of the essential means of social happiness as at Montpellier. 

Among the valuable papers, which I have procured of Mr. Madison is a letter from 
Washington to him respecting a farewell address, which he proposed to deliver at the 
end of his first presidential tour. But one of the most curious papers was a French MS 
letter from Rayneval!’ to Mr. Monroe. 

When Mr. Monroe was in France in 1795, Rayneval was still living. Mr. Monroe 
made particular inquiries of him respecting the making the treaty of 1782, in which 
he acted a conspicuous part. It is known that he was sent to England two or three 
times during the negotiations, and that from this circumstance Mr. Jay entertained 
strong suspicions, that a manoeuvre was practising between the French and English 
courts to take advantage of this opportunity to gain privileges at the expense of America. 
Mr. Jay wrote these suspicions home in great detail to Congress, and they have usually 
been credited as being true representations. Mr. Rayneval’s letter to Mr. Monroe, 
however, puts the thing in an entirely new light and shows conclusively that his visits 
to London bad no relation to American Affairs, but wholly to the points in dispute 
between France, Spain, and England. Appended to the letter are extracts from the 
correspondence between him and Vergennes at the time, and from his instructions. 
The whole accords fully with what I saw in the British Foreign office, and what I 
wrote in the North American Review for January 1830. 


17Joseph Mathias Gerard de Rayneval, confidential of the Count de ae who was 
French minister of foreign affairs, and brother of Conrad dre Gerard, first French minister 
to the United States. Rayneval’s of his negotiations may be found in Revue d'histoire 
diplomatique, VI (1892), 62-89 and Doniol’s Histoire, V, 603-626. One of the most concise 
of the United States 


accounts of the negotiations may be found in S. F. Bemis, Diplomatic History 
(Rev. Ed.; New York. 1942), 46-64. oP 
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THE ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL BACKGROUND 
OF THE 
CONSERVATIVE REVOLT IN VIRGINIA 


by Howarp BraveRMAN* 


Durinc the period from the panic of 1837 to the election of William Henry 
Harrison undoubtedly one of the most important political occurrences in 
national affairs was the Conservative movement, a movement which had its 
birth in the opposition within the Democratic party to Van Buren’s plan of 
establishing a federally controlled system of sub-treasuries to handle the pub- 
lic money. The political developments in the state of Virginia during this 
period were generally illustrative of the shaking up of party afhliations 
throughout the country. 

In 1837 the Virginia legislature was strongly Democratic. The new 
Governor, David Campbell, was a political unknown to most Virginians and 
had been elected mainly through the influence of William Cabell Rives, 
United States Senator from Virginia.' Newspaper comment on Campbell’s 
election might be interpreted to foreshadow the future cleavage which was 
eventually to result in Campbell’s break with the orthodox Democrats. 
The whole-hearted approval which The Enquirer, as the Administration 
paper, should have expressed was not forthcoming; the tone which Thomas 
Ritchie, the editor, took was no more than lukewarm toward the new 
governor.” On the other hand, The Richmond Whig, ostensibly the leading 
opposition paper, indicated that Campbell was acceptable to it by conceding 
that he would probably make a good governor.* The Abingdon Statesman, 
a Whig paper published in the Governor’s home town, struck a note which 
the Whigs were later to play upon frequently, when it stated that neither 


*Howard Braverman, Ph.D., Duke University, was an instructor in the Department of History, 
Marietta College, from 1946 to 1948, and in the Department of History, Long Island University, 
from 1950 to 1951. At present he is teaching history in the University of Maryland overseas pro- 
gram at Air Force bases in Germany and England. 

1Campbell MSS., Duke University Library. Arthur Campbell to David Campbell, October 17, 
1836; William C. Rives to David Campbell, November 27, 1836. 

2Richmond Enquirer, January 21, 1837. 

3Richmond Whig, January 20, 1837. 
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should object to Campbell because “whilst he is a party man, he is not 
a blind, bigoted partizan.”* 

For the most part the Governor’s duties and powers were unimportant; 
his most significant power lay in his role as titular party head. Campbell 
came to Richmond untried and ali.ost unknown to the Democratic leaders 
of the state capital, and his letters to his wife show that at first he felt con- 
siderable trepidation over his ability to lead his party; but the party leaders 
indicated their recognition of his importance by immediately beginning to 
discuss the major issues of the day with him. Ritchie, although officially an 
uncompromising Jacksonian partisan, told the new Governor that he was 
expected to “soften down the asperities of party here,”* thus perhaps indicat- 
ing some dissatisfaction on his own part with orthodox Democratic policy. 
In addition to the leaders of his own party, Campbell was flattered by the 
frequent visits of Benjamin Watkins Leigh, Virginia’s Whig Senator from 
1834 to 1836 and one of the most bitter opponents of the Richmond Junto.° 
Apparently the men of lesser importance also were favorably impressed with 
the Governor’s capabilities, for only two weeks after his inauguration Camp- 
bell wrote to his wife: 


I can get on now — I have no fears at all. The business men here, whose opinions 
have influence with the public, see that I am a business man. . . They no doubt . . . 


speak of my qualifications respectfully.’ 


However, routine matters of no great importance occupied Campbell 
during the next month, and his qualities of leadership and his influence 
remained unknown quantities until the serious economic crisis, which came 
to a head in May, 1837, tested his mettle. 

During the 1830's state governments, banks, and commercial interests had 
been lured by the general prosperity of the nation to expand the credit system 
at a phenomenal rate. One indication of this was the increase of the bank- 
ing capital of the nation from 110 millions in 1830 to 225 millions in 1837,° 
an increase proportionately far in excess of the gain in business activity 
during the period. Loans and discounts jumped from 324 millions on 
January 1, 1834, to 457 millions on January 1, 1836. The degree to which 
over-expansion had taken place can be realized when one observes that 


4Quoted in Richmond Whig, January 31, 1837. 

5Campbell MSS., David Campbell to Maria Campbell, March 26, 1837. 

Im t members were: Henry St. George Tucker, Chief Judge of the Virginia Court of 
Appeals, John Brockenbrough, president of the Bank of Virginia; and Thomas Ritchie. 

Campbell MSS., David pbell to Maria Campbell, April 12, 1837. 

8Edward Channing, A History of the United States (New York, 1933) vol. V, p. 452. 
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twice as much money was given out by the banks in loans and discounts as 
they possessed in capital.° 

A contributing cause of this credit expansion was the internal improve- 
ment fever which had spread throughout the nation. The building of canals, 
turnpikes, and railroads was encouraged by large grants of money and land 
by the states to companies engaged in the construction of public works.” 
To counteract the general speculative trend in land, on July 11, 1836, was 
issued the Specie Circular, requiring that all payments for public lands be 
made in specie; however, one effect of this order was to drain specie into 
the West, making it scarce in the East and so aggravating further the eco- 
nomic situation." 

High rates of interest had attracted foreign capital; by 1835 sixty-six 
million dollars of British capital had been invested in the United States.” 
In March, 1837, the largest Anglo-American banking houses were unable to 
meet their immediate engagements, and returned American bills to this 
country, asking that they be paid in specie. American merchants were un- 
able to meet this request. Thus the credit bridge over which Anglo-American 
commerce had flowed suddenly collapsed.” 

These general manifestations of an impending business disaster were 
reflected in many details of the economic activity of Virginia. In February, 
1837, shortly after Campbell’s election but before his inauguration, the 
Banking Committee of the legislature had recommended that the banking 
capital of the state be increased. Although it painted a glowing picture of 
the future prosperity of Virginia, it showed that it understood the evils of 
an over-expansion of credit; the members of the committee suggested that 
additional restraints be imposed upon the issuing power of the banks.'* The 
legislature, in accordance with these recommendations, first enacted a law 
augmenting the banking capital of the state and then passed another bill im- 
posing restrictions on the rights of the banks to issue paper money. The 
first law specified the extent to which the various banks could increase their 
capital; if a bank refused to do so, its nearest competitor would be allowed 
to add the increase refused to its own capitalization.” The effect of this 


9Journal of the Senate of the Commonwealth of Virginia, 1836-1837, Richmond, 1836. Docu- 
ment number 1. 

10R. C. McGrane, The Panic of 1837 (Chicago, 1924) p. 21. 

MR. C. McGrane, Foreign Bondholders and American State Debts (New York, 1935) p. 15- 

12L. H. Jenks, The Migration of British Capital to 1875 (New York, 1927) p. 85. 

13] bid. 

14Journal of the House, 1836-37. 

15Richmond Enquirer, March 28, 1837. 
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measure was to force the banks to increase their capital to the full legal limit. 
The second act provided that a bank’s debts could not exceed its deposits or 
twice the amount of its capital stock and that a bank’s loans and discounts 
could not actually exceed twice the bank’s capital stock. The circulating 
notes of a bank were not to exceed five times the amount of specie in the 
possession of the bank. Any bank, thereinafter which failed 
to redeem its notes in specie would forfeit its charter."® 

An analysis of the bank statements of Virginia’s two leading banks in the 
light of the above law reveals that as of January 1, 1837, the Bank of Virginia 
had debts which exceeded its deposits by more than three times and its 
capital stock by almost three times. Notes in circulation exceeded by six 
times the specie held by the bank. The Farmers’ Bank of Virginia was in a 
similar condition; its debts were four times its deposits and three times its 
capital stock, although its notes in circulation had the required amount of 
specie backing them.” 

These laws which the legislature enacted were criticised by The Enquirer 
because the banks would be forced to extend their obligations at a time when, 
because of external pressure, they should rather be curtailing them.'* This 
criticism was justified but exaggerated, for The Enquirer, on this point taking 
a pro-bank stand, failed to recognize that the effect of the additional restric- 
tions imposed on the banks would be to curtail their activity somewhat and 
thus offset the permitted expansion to some extent. 

Meanwhile the national economic situation grew worse. The announce- 
ment by Baring Brothers of London that they would no longer accept Ameri- 
can Bank notes in payment to them greatly increased the seriousness of the 
crisis,"* and resulted in the final blow when on May 10 the New York banks 
suspended specie payments.” It was inevitable that the remainder of the 
country’s large banks should also resort to suspension; otherwise their specie 
would have been rapidly drained from their vaults because of its increased 
value. 

The situation in Richmond became alarming. Bank officials asked 
Governor Campbell to call the legislature into special session and to ask 

16Tbid. 

17Journal of the House, 1836-37. Document 54. 

18Richmond Enquirer, March 21, 1837. 


19Richmond Whig, April 4, 1837. 
20McGrane, Panic of 1837, p. 93- 
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that it permit the banks of Virginia to suspend specie payments without 
suffering the legal penalties.” 

Campbell could not at first decide whether to call the legislature into ses- 
sion or not. He wrote to his wife: “My own opinion is against the measure, 
but so many are expressing a wish that it would be done, that I do not know, 
well what to say about it.”” On May 15, when he conferred with his Coun- 
cil of State, they unanimously advised him to convene the legislature; and 
that same afternoon he issued a proclamation directing the members of the 
legislature to meet in Richmond on June 12. The proclamation set forth 
the Governor’s reasons for calling the special session: 


. .. to allay uneasiness, and to guard against unfounded apprehensions, in respect to 
the ultimate solvency of the Banks. . . The redemption of the notes in circulation, in 
specie, may be assuredly relied upon, and there is, therefore, no cause for uneasiness 
or alarm on the part of the holders.” 


With this implied promise of aid, and without waiting for formal legis- 
lative permission, the Bank of Virginia and the Farmers’ Bank suspended 
specie payments on May 16; and all but one of the remaining banks followed 
soon afterwards. Only the Northwestern Bank continued to redeem its bills 
in specie.” Objections to the implications of the proclamation were soon 
forthcoming from the advocates of hard money. A “Democrat in Earnest” 
stated in a letter to The Enquirer that the Governor's proclamation “. . . looks 
too much like a call from the city of Richmond and the Banks . . . to legalize 
a violation of the laws which gave the Banks existence.” 

Thus in this question of assistance to the banks began to appear at the 
very beginning of Campbell’s term the dissention within the Democratic 
party which was to become more and more evident. It appears that Camp- 
bell’s views on monetary policy were unknown to the orthodox Democrats 
until he indicated that he was a friend of the banks by his convening of the 
legislature. The Whig triumphantly noted this cleavage within the Demo- 
cratic ranks and commented approvingly that the Governor was not loyal to 


21The ties to be i on the banks in the event of their suspension of i ts 
were wid, de Bank of Virginia would be able to continue operating, but a fine of 6% ae be 
levied on its irredeemable notes; the Farmers’ Bank, the Bank of the Valley, and the Northwestern 
Bank would forfeit their charters; the Merchants’ and Mechanics’ Bank would not forfeit its 
charter, but would incur a heavy fine (Richmond Enquirer, June 13, 1837). 

22Campbell MSS., David Campbell to Maria Campbell, May 14, 1837. 

23Campbell MSS., May 15, 1837. 

24Richmond Enquirer, May 16, 1837. 

2Executive Papers, MSS., Vol. 128, Virginia State Library. 

26Richmond Enquirer, May 26, 1837. 
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the Junto, but rather to the interests of the Commonwealth.” The Junto 
favored strong restrictions on all future issues of notes by the banks and a 
promise by the banks that they would prepare for the resumption of specie 
payments by calling in their paper as fast as possible. Campbell was far 
more moderate; he opposed all stringent restrictions, wanting to relieve the 
banks, with the imposition of only minor safeguards upon their activity.” 

Ritchie called on the Governor every few days, and according to Camp- 
bell was “red hot for hard money,” although he made little headway.” 
Ritchie’s position is hard to interpret except as one of indecision between 
the orthodox Democratic and what was to become the Conservative points 
of view, an indecision on his part which is noticeable at other times during 
the period of conflict. Although in personal conversation he seems to have 
favored a strict hard money policy, through the columns of his newspaper he 
expressed a willingness that the banks should be more leniently dealt with, 
presenting his position to the legislature thus: 

. while we would dispense with the forfeiture of the Banks, and the other dis- 
abilities which they have incurred, we would subject them to adequate restrictions, in 
order to guard against any over-issues of their paper, and compel them to prepare for 
a resumption of specie payments.*! 

Judge Peter V. Daniel* asked Campbell to alter several passages in the 
message to be delivered to the legislature. Campbell indignantly refused and 
berated Ritchie, who was printing the message, for allowing it to be seen 
before being publicly released.* An unnamed individual went so far as to 
try to induce Campbell to advocate a complete hard money system. 

The Whig, of course, favored a general amnesty to the banks, suggesting 
only the publication of monthly statements, which it claimed would have a 
most salutary influence on banking by preventing wild speculation.* 

At noon on June 12, 1837, the special session of the legislature was called 
to order in the state capitol at Richmond. For approximately ten minutes 
the legislators listened to the Governor's message, a carefully phrased analyti- 
cal account of the economic situation which the people of Virginia faced 


27Richmond Whig, May 30, 1837. 

28Richmond Enquirer, June 2, 1837. 

29Campbell MSS. David Campbell to Maria Campbell, June 1, 1837. 

30[bid., June 3, 1837. 

31Richmond Enquirer, June 13, 1837. 

32Member of the Virginia Privy Council from 1812 to 1835. He was appointed to the Supreme 
Court by Van Buren in 1840 CH. W. H. Knott, “P. V. Daniel,” D.A.B., vol. V, p. 69). 

33Campbell MSS., David Campbell to Maria Campbell, June 13, 1837. 

Rives MSS., Library of Congress. David Campbell to William C. Rives, June 15, 1837. 

3SRichmond Whig, June 13, 1837. 
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with the Governor’s recommendation for dealing with it. First, Campbell 
stated his reason for convening the Assembly: to relieve the banks from the 
penalties they had incurred because of their suspension of specie payments. 
Then he touched briefly upon the causes of the depression; but as this topic 
was of a highly controversial nature, he deliberately glossed over it, using 
only the most general terms, and proceeded rather to describe the effects of 
the economic crisis in Virginia.** His recommendation was that no radical 
changes be made in the banking laws for several reasons, most prominent 
of which was the fact that the state of Virginia held large amounts of bank 
stock, the public needed the credit facilities afforded by the banks, and state 
banks were the only practical substitute for a United States Bank, which 
all Democrats abhorred. Campbell added that since the suspension of specie 
payments by the Virginia banks was clearly the result of a series of incidents 
over which they had no control, the banks were entitled to be relieved for 
a limited period from the penalties to which they were subject. In anticipa- 
tion of opposition from the representatives of the small western farmers, 
who were still strongly Jacksonian, Campbell pointed out that wheat and 
tobacco crops had not yet been brought to market, and that it would be difh- 
cult for planters and farmers to dispose of their crops without the customary 
credit facilities. The message closed with an appeal for unity: 

We have but one object in view, to cherish and defend the prosperity of our com- 
mon country; and now that her prosperity has suffered a transitory gloom, let all minor 


divisions be forgotten in a hearty and united devotion to her true and permanent 
welfare.5” 


Campbell’s message was loudly acclaimed by all but the followers of 
Colonel Thomas Hart Benton. The Whig heartily approved of it, saying that 
the Governor's proposals would calm the present distress and relieve the 
public from fear of the hard money men, among whom it still counted 
Ritchie, and it sarcastically noted that: “The taint of the Junto does not defile 
the message — the finger of Ritchie is not visible throughout the document.” 
It seems that The Whig’s prediction two weeks earlier that “the faction here 
have caught a tartar in the new Governor” might be fulfilled. Senator Rives 
praised Campbell’s practical views and added that they were approved by 
all thoughtful men.® 


Rives MSS., David Campbell to William C. Rives, June 8, 1837. 
37Campbell MSS., Printed Message of the Governor, June 12, 1837. 
38Richmond Whig, June 13, 1837. 

39]bid., May 30, 1837. 

4#Campbell MSS., William C. Rives to David Campbell, June 18, 1837. 
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After the reading of the Governor’s message, the legislature settled down 
to the business at hand. Party politics were at first very conspicuous, the 
Whigs trying to blame the panic on the actions of the Democratic party, 
particularly the issuance of the Specie Circular. However, the Whig leaders 
realized that they were in almost complete agreement with Campbell on 
the present monetary situation, and when it was pointed out that the Gov- 
ernor had asked for party harmony in dealing with the panic, political cant 
almost disappeared. 

The first important action of the Delegates was the passage of a resolution 
which created a joint committee of Senators and Delegates, which was 
authorized to examine the condition of the banks and to make recommenda- 
tions in the light of their findings.” 

The report of this committee, which soon followed, was most important 
in convincing the legislators of the necessity of relieving the banks. The 
testimony which John Brokenbrough, president of the Bank of Virginia,” 
gave to the committee graphically illustrated the situation the banks were in. 
He reminded them that the failure of his bank to redeem its notes in specie 
had been made mandatory by the suspension of the northern banks, and he 
prudently stated that resumption would depend upon the general economic 
state of the country and upon the time when the northern banks would 
resume specie payments. He explained the scarcity of specie by the fact that 
as soon as the banks refused to pay specie, it became a marketable commodity, 
selling at a premium of from five to ten percent; thus holders of specie would 
tend to hoard it. 

The statistics in the following table were presented to show the severe 
effect of the panic on the banks of Virginia: 


Jan. 1, 1837 May 1, 1837 June 1, 1837 


Outstanding Debt 2c 9,220,000 8,550,000 8,064,000 
3,965,000 3,244,000 2,735,000 
4,224,000 2,443,000 2,361,000 


41Richmond Enquirer, June 13, 1837. The journal of special session gives only a very brief ac- 
count of the debates; therefore I have used The Whig and The Enquirer as sources. 

#2Brockenb , as a member of the Junto, theoretically would have been [pe to any 
leniency toward the banks, but naturally as a banker his primary duty would have to protect 
the status of the banks. His position might be noted as a further example of the pressures of the 
economic exigencies of the time on traditional party policy. 

Richmond Whig, June 27, 1837. 

“Richmond Enquirer, June 23, 1837. 
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With the desperate situation of the banks so apparent, the legislature 
passed “An Act for the Temporary Relief of the Banks . . .” providing that 
all laws which subjected banks to the loss of their charters or imposed 
penalties upon them for failure to redeem their notes in specie were sus 
pended until March 1, 1838; that the notes of the Virginia banks would be 
received in payment of taxes and debts due the state; and that each bank 
must furnish the Governor with a statement of its condition every two 
months. “An Act to Stay the Proceedings of Execution . . .” declared that 
the bills issued by the Virginia banks were to be acceptable in all business 
transactions. 

The Enquirer summarized with praise the accomplishments of the session, 
congratulating the legislators on their understanding of the banks’ problems.* 
The Whig, on the other hand, was critical of the measures enacted. It par- 
ticularly attacked the failure of the legislature to pass a measure which would 
allow the banks to issue small change notes, and objected to the curtailment 
of bank loans at a season of the year when an expansion of credit was re- 
quired. The Whig carried its adherence to laissez-faire economics to an 
extreme when it said: “The Banks might safely have been left wholly un- 
restricted, and free to adopt such steps as might most relieve the people.” 

The Farmers’ Register, which was bitterly opposed to unsound banking,” 
attacked the relief law by fallaciously arguing that since specie sold at a 
premium of ten percent before the law was enacted, the equalizing of the 
value of paper and specie was in effect a confiscation of one-tenth of the 
amount of all the debts due in Virginia.” 

As a result of the direction which he had given to the legislature, Camp- 
bell’s prestige rose sharply. He was highly pleased with his newly won im- 
portance and wrote to his wife: 

With a very large majority I am a decided favorite and I do not believe there is one 
member of the legislature now who has not good feelings for me — This is a rare state 
of things — What it is to have a good name — They have taken up the idea that I am 
independent and honest. That I am not acting as a mere partizan and that I cannot 
be induced to act as one.*9 


Campbell had apparently gained the confidence of the moderates of both 


parties and the necessary confidence in himself, which he had so noticeably 


45Ibid., June 27, 1837. 

46Richmond Whig, June 27, 1837. 

47 Avery O. Craven, Edmund Ruffin, Southerner (New York, 1932) p. 67. 
48Farmers’ Register, (Petersburg, Virginia) July 1, 1837, p. 191. 
49Campbell MSS., David Campbell to Maria Campbell, June 23, 1837. 
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lacked when he first became Governor. This self-esteem developed into an 
independence which made the Junto realize that they could not dictate to 
him and which became so evident that within four months after he had taken 
office, many Whigs began to accept him almost as one of their own group. 
The Whig expressed its faith in his total freedom from connection with the 
Junto and in his enlightened monetary views: 

He [Campbell] is not one of your hard money democrats, nor shin plaster patriots 
— but in reference to the currency, a thorough Whig, avowing the true Whig doctrine 
of a currency consisting of specie and paper, convertible into specie at the will of the 
holder. 


Campbell’s ideas were representative of an increasingly large number of 
the members of the Democratic party who were moving away from Jacksonian 
economic policy toward the Whig doctrine of governmental aid to banking 
and credit organizations. This trend foreshadowed the policy change of the 
Democratic-Republican party, a change which was later precipitated by 
disagreement over Martin Van Buren’s fiscal program. 

During the summer when Campbell was at his home near Abingdon, his 
correspondence with his political mentor, William Cabell Rives, showed 
their concern over the future of the Democratic party in Virginia. Rives 
recognized that there were in the 1837 Virginia legislature twenty-five or 
thirty men who advocated an exclusively metallic circulation, but he hoped 
that through Campbell’s influence the number could be rapidly reduced. 
This concern over the strength of Benton’s followers was not merely in 
regard to the political crisis at hand. Rives, astute politician that he was, 
was looking after his own position as United States Senator, and he knew 
that the Virginia legislature could instruct him out of his seat if the opposition 
to him became strong enough. 

The banks of Virginia remained in a difficult situation despite the aid 
given them by the legislature. Thomas Ritchie proposed that a convention of 
banks be held in Baltimore on September 18 with the primary purpose of 
devising a means to resume specie payments. Ritchie optimistically stated 
that economic conditions were improving and that if the season’s crops were 
good and exports large, the foreign debt would disappear, specie would no 
longer be exported, and confidence in the banks would be restored." The 
necessity for Ritchie’s proposed bank convention was obviated by a meeting 
of the presidents of many prominent banks which was held in New York 


Richmond Whig, August 1, 1837. 
5‘IRichmond Enquirer, July 18, 1837. 
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on November 27, 1837. However, the Philadelphia banks blocked all pro- 
posals for an immediate resumption of specie payments,” with the result that 
resumption did not generally take place until August 12, 1838; and mean- 
while exchange between the large eastern cities and the interior was at a 
premium of as much as 15 per cent.* 

Several of the Virginia banks and the Richmond and Petersburg Railroad 
Company borrowed from the state the portion of the surplus revenue to which 
they were entitled in accordance with the act of June 24, 1837.* The Bank 
of Virginia received a loan of $325,000; the Bank of the Valley, $370,000; 
the Farmers’ Bank, $505,000; and the Richmond and Petersburg Railroad, 
$100,000." 

In the midst of this economic chaos came Van Buren’s sub-treasury scheme, 
which was to become the most pressing political question of the day and 
which, more than any other issue, was to hasten the split in the Democratic 
party. The Administration’s goal was to end the system of depositing the 
public funds in state banks. It charged that the banks had used this money 
unethically in their discounting operations and had therefore been instru- 
mental in causing the Panic of 1837. Van Buren, in his message to the 
special session of Congress in September, outlined his plan of sub-treasuries: 
federal funds would no longer be deposited in state banks, but would be 
kept in depositories which the government would establish. 

The scheme had been unofficially known and hotly debated for some time 
before Van Buren’s formal presentation of it. The defenders of the prevail- 
ing system charged that the state banks would be destroyed, and decried the 
attempt to create another “monster.” Arguments were haphazardly tossed 
about in the preliminary debate over the Divorce Bill, as the sub-treasury 
proposal was popularly called; but it was the actions of the state legislatures 
in dealing with the banks’ failure to redeem their notes in specie which 
concretely heralded the divergency of policy within the Democratic party 
with respect to Van Buren’s financial program. The Albany General Re 
publican Committee published an address in which it attacked any proposal 
for compelling the banks to continue specie payments. Rives recognized in 
this move the germ of a nation-wide schism. He wrote: 


52McGrane, Panic of 1837, pp. 186ff. 

53Farmers’ Register. December 15, 1837, p. 575- 

54Acts of the General Assembly of Virginia Passed at the Extra Session . . . (Richmond, 1837) 
Ch. I, sec. 5. 

55Executive Papers, vol. 128, Virginia State Library. The act provided that the money was to be 
lent at 5% interest and was to be repaid by March 1, 1838. 
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It will be followed I learn by similar expressions of opinion by the Republican com- 
mittees in the city of New York and other parts of the Empire State. The movement 
will, undoubtedly, terminate in a permanent divorce between the genuine Republican 
party there, and the Loco focos or exclusive metallic currency men. 


The letters of Camillus, which originally appeared in The Enquirer and 
were soon afterwards reprinted in The Globe, were the opening guns in the 
Virginia attack on the sub-treasury scheme.*” Camillus cited several passages 
from Jackson’s messages to Congress to show that the “Old Hero” was 
friendly toward the state banks, and closed his first letter by trying to show 
that his position was perfectly valid since it was fundamentally based on 


Jackson's own ideas: 


I sustained his Administration to the utmost of my poor abilities; but now I am 
called upon to abandon these views, and as a member of that party with which I have 
sincerely acted to adopt views to some extent of a directly opposite character. This I 
am not prepared to do, until my judgement shall be convinced that these opinions of 
Gen. Jackson are erroneous, which is very far from being the case at this time.*8 


If not the author of these letters, Rives was at least in complete agreement 
with them. He mournfully noted that Van Buren had refused his advice, 
and that despite the fact that the Democratic ranks were becoming weaker 
each day, the President ignored all requests to change his policy.® Rives’ 
opposition to the Divorce Bill may be taken as indicative of the Conservative 
attitude. He opposed it on political grounds because as a states’ rights man 
he was against any increase in the executive power or patronage, and on 
economic grounds because he believed that the state banks would be com- 
pletely ruined. In addition he believed that the removal of the federal de- 
posits from the state banks was highly undesirable during the economic 
crisis which the nation was experiencing, and that the banks had handled 
the government money honestly and efficiently.” Campbell, agreeing with 
Rives, as he frequently did, opposed the sub-treasury plan on much the same 
basis." Campbell and Rives therefore rejoiced when the bill was defeated in 


Campbell MSS., William C. Rives to David Campbell, July 8, 1837. 

57C. H. Ambler states that Rives was the author of these letters (Thomas Ritchie, Richmond, 
1913, p. 197), but The Enquirer of A 18, 1837, mance says that Rives did not write 
them. ii. H. Simms says the author was James Garland, Congressman from Virginia and later one 
of the Conservatives (Rise of the Whigs of Virginia, 1824-1840, Richmond, 1929, p. 124). 

538Richmond Enquirer, August 8, 1837. 

38Campbell MSS., William C. Rives to David Campbell, August 26, 1837. 

Ibid., October 16, 1837. 


_ ©[bid., David Campbell to Arthur Perroneau Hayne, September 3, 1837, draft. 
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October, 1837, although they were forced to admit that Van Buren had 
more supporters than they had originally estimated.” 

In August the Conservatives of the nation, in order to make their protests 
against Van Buren more audible, had established The Madisonian in Wash- 
ington. The purposes of this journal were ostensibly to preserve the true 
principles of the Democratic party from its radical elements. General Jackson, 
along with most other politically educated men, immediately recognized how 
dangerous such an organ might be to the Administration: 


I trust that Mr. Van Buren and heads of departments sees [sic] this paper in its 
true light, and will stand aloof from patronising it. It will be patronised by the op 
position and the friends of senators Talmage [sic] and Rives etc. etc. and all Bankites 
in disguise. 


When Congress met in September, the Conservatives, by uniting with 
the Whigs, were strong enough to elect the editor of their new journal, 
Thomas Allen, to the lucrative post of Public Printer.* This victory, to- 
gether with the defeat of the sub-treasury bill and the election in November 
of William H. Seward as Governor of New York —as a result of united 
action by Conservatives and Whigs — made the autumn of 1837 a very 
prosperous season for the Conservatives.® 

At first Thomas Ritchie had gone along with Rives and Camillus in their 
opposition to the Divorce Bill, although not very enthusiastically. In January 
of 1838, after the defeat of the bill, he presented a compromise proposal in 
an attempt to bring the opposing elements within the Democratic party 
together again. His plan provided that: first, all government dues be received 
in specie or in the notes of specie-paying banks; second, government funds 
be placed on special deposit in state banks — which meant that the banks 
would not be able to use federal money in their discounting operations or as 
a basis for increasing their issuance of bank notes; and third, until the banks 
could acquire greater strength, the payment of their debts need be only partly 
in specie.” However, his middle-of-the-road position received little support. 

Campbell began the preparation of his first regular message a month and 
a half before it was to be delivered. As he had often done before, he turned 


&2Rives MSS., David Campbell to William C. Rives, October 18, 1837. 

63]. S. Bassett, ed., The a of Andrew Jackson greg amc D. C., 1926-33) vol. 
V, p. 508, Jackson to Francis P. Blair, September 6, 1837. Italics are Jac ’s. 

64Jonas Viles, “Thomas Allen,” D.A.B., vol. I, p. 206. Allen defeated Francis P. Blair, editor of 
The Globe, who had held the post since 1830. 

Ambler, op. cit., p. 200. 

Richmond Enquirer, January 25, 1838. 
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for advice to Rives, who answered in detail, giving Campbell the basic ideas 
around which he constructed his message. Rives’ suggestions on the policy 
to be followed in relation to the banks were particularly complete: 


I have supposed you would necessarily present to the Legislature a statement of the 
situation, and of their the banks’ progress in preparing for a resumption of specie pay- 
ments, by the reduction of their discounts and the diminution of their circulation — 
that you would point out the soundness of their condition and their ability to meet 
all their engagements, especially to renew the ordinary and habitual payment of specie 
for their bills, at an early day — but to render this operation as easy and as little dis- 
tressing as possible in its effect on the business community, that everything should be 
avoided which might tend to disturb unnecessarily the public confidence.* 


In his message, which was laid before the legislature on January 1, 1838, 
Campbell faced issues squarely, recommending proposals which gave the 
Conservative movement considerable impetus. Campbell recognized the fact 
that economic conditions were less favorable than might be wished and that 
the causes of these conditions could not be imputed to the Virginia banks 
alone. The people of Virginia had showed their approval of the banks by re- 
newing their charters several times. An abandonment of the banking system 
would be attended by ruinous sacrifices, and Campbell reasoned that it was 
far better to submit to the inconvenience of a suspension of specie payments 
than to crush the banks. He stated that he opposed any regulation which 
would impair the useful functioning of the banks, and gave the assets and 
liabilities of the Bank of Virginia and the Farmers’ Bank to show their 
supposed solvency. 

It is perhaps significant that, whereas in the Governor’s earlier emergency 
message he had carefully side-stepped any detailed discussion as to the causes 
of the economic crisis, he now no longer avoided the subject. His deflection 
from the ranks of the Jacksonian Democrats became sharply apparent when 
he criticized the actions of the Administration, stating that the Specie Cir- 
cular had had an adverse effect on trade and that because of the sudden 
distribution of the surplus revenue, the banks of the nation had been tempted 
to gamble. 

Such charges were heresy. The reaction to Campbell’s message showed 
that a sharp cleavage was taking place in the ranks of the Democratic party. 
Ritchie begrudgingly approved the message, but with numerous qualifica- 
tions, most important of which was his disagreement with the Governor 


®7Campbell MSS., William C. Rives to David Campbell, November 28, 1837. 
Text of message in Journal of the House of Delegates, 1838, pp. 6-13. 
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over the causes of the Panic.® Ritchie, as an Administration stalwart, could 
not admit that enactments of Jackson had been instrumental in causing the 
economic collapse. Ritchie’s qualified approval of the message caused in 
turn, a storm of dissent among the orthodox Democrats. When party unity 
seemed to be flying in all directions, Ritchie hastily inserted a conciliatory 
editorial in his paper: 

We protest against every attempt to read Gov. Campbell, Rives and Legare” etc., 
out of the Republican Church. We do not mean to read Mr. Van Buren out, because 
we are unfortunate enough to differ with him about the Sub-Treasury. — And we are 
sure we had no such design and not the slightest disposition, to impugn the principles 
of Gov. Campbell, because we differ with him in some degree, about the theory of the 
origin of our present embarrassments. We know his principles too well — we have 
known him too well — We have too high a regard for both, to cast any reflection upon 
him or his Republican principles.”! 


This insistence of Ritchie’s that there existed no essential party breach 
was pounced upon by the Whigs as an indication of the rapidly declining 
strength of the Democrats. Meanwhile The Whig and The Compiler, a 
Whig commercial paper, praised the message and congratulated Campbell 
upon his non-partisanship.” The comment of the Conservative organ, The 
Madisonian, on Campbell’s message was notably similar in tone to that of 
the Whig papers; it remarked, “We can but admire the lofty independence 
of the Governor, and the soundness of his views.”” 

Nevertheless, despite such evidences of agreement, comment in The Whig 
with regard to the Conservatives showed that the Whigs were still far from 
recognizing the Conservatives as allies. The Whig scoffed at a claim by The 
Madisonian that the balance of power in the Virginia legislature would be 
in the hands of the Conservatives, saying: 


The conservatives of this region do not appear to look upon their position in so 
happy a light as does the Madisonian. They are “horribly afeard” and dodge at their 
own shadows. It is easy to foresee that unless they master their fears, or at least assume 
a bolder front, they are destined to an early overthrow.” 


69Richmond Enquirer, January 6, 1838. 

70A prominent South Carolina Democrat who had sided with Jackson against Calhoun in 1828, 
but who now leaned heavily toward the Conservative side. He later identified himself with the 
Whig party and in 1841 became Tyler's Attorney General (J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, “Hugh 
Swinton Legaré,” D.A.B., vol. XI, p. 144.). 

Richmond Enquirer, January 13, 1838. 

72Richmond Whig, January 2, 1838; Richmond Daily Compiler, January 2, 1838. 

73Quoted in The Richmond Whig, January 9, 1838. 

74Quoted in The Virginia Free Press, Charlestown, Virginia, January 18, 1838. 
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The banking measures which were passed at this legislative session were 
all in accord with Campbell’s policy of maintaining and strengthening the 
state banks. The “Act to Increase the Banking Capital of the Common- 
wealth,” which had virtually forced the banks of Virginia to increase their 
capital, was suspended until April 1, 1839, and the banks were until the 
same date again relieved from any penalties which they had incurred as a 
result of their suspension.” Some additional statutes relating to the banks 
were passed: banks could not declare dividends exceeding 3% until August 
1, 1839; and, if resumption did not take place by that date, all further divi- 
dends would be forbidden. To relieve the acute shortage of small change, 
notes under five dollars were to be issued by the banks of the state to an 
amount not less than two or more than four percent of the bank’s capital. 
These small notes were to be redeemable in specie. A proviso added that no 
bank could issue a bill under five dollars after May 1, 1839, obviously an 
attempt to encourage the circulation of specie after that date.” 

On the other hand, as the 1838 session progressed and other business came 
up for consideration, it became apparent that Campbell’s influence on the 
legislators was waning considerably. He was no longer able effectively to 
muster the votes of the members of his own party in support of measures 
which he personally recommended. The main indication of his loss of 
strength was the defeat of his program for internal improvements. He pro- 
posed projects which would have totaled an estimated cost of $5,110,000;” 
the legislature approved the expenditure of only $150,000 of this sum.” 
This lack of support was due in part to the high cost of the projects, in part 
to the economic slump Virginia was in. But above all Campbell’s loss of 
power was due to the internecine strife which was going on within the 
Democratic ranks. 

The spring elections to choose the members of the General Assembly 
showed the extent to which Democratic strength had been weakened in 
Virginia. Ritchie in one of his pre-election appeals urged his party brethren 
to concerted action, while at the same time he recognized the difficulties they 
were struggling against: 

Will you be caught napping? Will you permit any schisms in your ranks to paralyze 
your action, and prevent your going to the polls. . . To arms, then — to arms! Forget 


yon of the General Assembly of Virginia, Passed at the Session of 1838, Richmond, 1838, 
. 102, 106. 

%Ibid., ch. 106, 107. 

77Journal of the House of Delegates, 1838, Document 22. 

78Virginia Free Press, Charlestown, March 22, 1838. 
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your dissensions for one single day; and give that day to your party and to your 


country.’9 

The Whigs won a total of 81 seats in House and Senate; although the 
Democrats won 83 seats, included in their number were at least 14 Con- 
servatives,” who would be more likely to vote with the Whigs than with 
the Democrats on some issues. Thus the victory in reality belonged to the 
Whigs. The seriousness of the Democratic set-back is more readily realized 
when one remembers that in the 1837 legislature 103 seats were held by the 
Administration, 60 by the Whigs, and 2 by men of doubtful party alle- 
giance."' The Democrats were defeated, as Ritchie had feared, because of 
their disorganized condition. So chaotic was their organization that in several 
counties where the Democrats controlled a majority of the votes, they were 
defeated because they presented more than one candidate, thus splitting 
their vote and allowing the Whig candidate to be victorious. 

Rives, fearing that he might lose his seat, was still unaware of the possi- 
bilities of a coalition with the Whigs; hence he prepared to relinquish his 
post in the Senate if the Whig majority in the Virginia legislature would 
make his possession of it uncomfortable. At the same time he recognized 
that the rift between the Conservatives and the Democrats was beginning 
to appear irreparable. “If I do not greatly misapprehend the real temper and 
vindictive feelings of the sub-Treasury party,” he wrote to Campbell, “the 
conservatives can never again co-operate with them.” 

Ritchie’s position in favor of his own special deposit plan was a source of 
great disappointment to Rives and Campbell.* Rives deplored Ritchie's 
inflexibility 

Still our friend Ritchie, declares his determination to sink or swim with Mr. V. B. 


Does he mean thus to pull down the Republican party — by inseparably attaching it 
to the fortunes of a man who will listen neither to his councils, nor to the long settled 


maxims and policy of the party itself? 


Rives at the time he wrote this letter was unaware of the fact that Ritchie 
himself was attempting to persuade Van Buren to drop the sub-treasury bill in 


79Richmond Enquirer, April 24, 1838. 

80Simms gives the number of Conservatives as 14 (op. cit., p. 129); Ambler says that there were 
27 Cop. cit., p. 202). 

81Simms, op. cit., pp. 178-181. 

82Rich Enquirer, May 1, 1838. 

83Campbell MSS., William C. Rives to David Campbell, May 3, 1838. 

Madisonian also attacked Ritchie’s plan with vehemence, defending the 
private banks against the charges of The Enquirer with regard to the handling of government 
money (Madisonian, Washington, D. C., June 12, 1838). 

&Campbell MSS., William C. Rives to David Campbell, May 3, 1838. 
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the interests of party harmony.” But the President was not moved by his old 
friend’s appeals, any more than he had been by the earlier appeal of Rives. 

During the summer of 1838 Van Buren, on his way to the springs of 
Virginia, visited the home of Rives. However, his short stay had no effect 
on the Conservative leader; Rives wrote to Campbell, “He has neither con- 
verted anybody, nor has anybody converted him. He seems to be as pertina- 
ciously wedded to his ill-fated policy as ever.”” 

It seems to have been this failure on the part of Van Buren to propose any 
compromise which finally spurred Rives to assert for the first time a definite 
Conservative program. The “Principles and Policy of the Conservatives” 
appeared in the Charlottesville Jeffersonian Republican in September, 1838, 
and was later reprinted in The Enquirer. Rives, in the grandiloquent politi- 
cal language of the day, denounced the Administration for deserting its 
original principles and declared that the management of the public money 
was a question vital to the public liberty. The Conservative policy as outlined 
by Rives was a bold step against the established party system and probably 
far too radical a departure from accepted party tenets to allow him and other 
Conservatives to remain within the Democratic party: 


They [the Conservatives] have a high and solemn trust to perform — not merely to 
resist a dangerous scheme of public policy . . . but to repel the degrading system of 
party discipline; which if it shall prevail in the present contest will enslave the country 
forever, to the dictation of an irresponsible Junto at Washington. They stand forth as 
the champions of freedom of opinion . . . as well as the uncompromising opponents of 
the union of the money and political power in the hands of the Executive. 


Rives completed his statement of policy by calling the position of his fol- 
lowers one of “armed neutrality.” 

The Conservatives had left the way open for a union with the Whigs, but 
this was difficult so long as Rives remained their leader in Virginia because 
the Old Dominion’s leading Whigs, John Tyler and Benjamin W. Leigh, 
disliked and distrusted him.® This animosity is easily understood when one 
remembers that Rives had supported the Expunging Resolution of 1836. 

The senatorial election of 1839 proved that, in a final crisis, the Whigs and 
Conservatives were not able to cooperate effectively in Virginia. For a time 


%Ambler, op. cit., p. 204. 

87Campbell MSS., William C. Rives to David Campbell, August 26, 1838. 

88Richmond Enquirer, January 17, 1839. 

89Campbell MSS., David Campbell to William B. Campbell, December 16, 1838. 

Frances H. Cooper, William Cabell Rives, A Southern Statesman (Duke University M.A. 
thesis, MS., 1943) p. 50. 
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it seemed as if such co-operation in support of Rives might be possible. The 
Richmond W hig announced in February that it would support the re-election 
of Rives because of “the circumstances of the period,”*' which was its way 
of saying that the Whigs would support even a Conservative in order to 
defeat the Democratic candidate. An important element in influencing the 
Whig vote in favor of Rives was the support of Henry Clay. Even though 
personally he leaned toward Tyler, Clay was speculating on the possibilities 
of carrying Virginia in 1840; realizing that without the help of the Conserva- 
tives this would be difficult, he hoped that by his support of Rives they would 
be drawn into the Whig camp.” 

However, there remained a group of thirteen Whigs known as the “im- 
practicables” who favored the election of John Tyler and would not vote for 
Rives under any circumstances; Tyler himself threw his personal bitterness 
against Rives into the struggle. Rives received as many as 78 votes in the 
balloting, but 82 were necessary for victory. The Democrats voted solidly 
for John Y. Mason, a judge of the Court of Appeals, and the “impracticables” 
supported Tyler to the end. On February 23, 1839, after eight days of 
arduous debate, the election was indefinitely postponed.” The Virginia 
Conservatives had failed to return their leader to the Senate. 

The hope that a new party with Conservative leanings could be formed 
still remained with many. Governor Campbell wrote to Rives, saying: 


If no other good has been effected by the late struggle, I think we have broken up 
the old Whig party, and out of it and our own, we will be able to form a very strong 
conservative one in the state. Some of the older Whigs see their fate, and have said to 
me, that there was now, no Whig party ir Virginia.* 


Rives agreed “that old parties are thoroughly broken up in Virginia” and 
that out of their ruins a new one should be formed. To further this end, 
Rives proposed that Campbell should attempt to induce The Compiler, a 
Whig journal, to take up the Conservative cause.” This, however, Camp- 
bell was not successful in doing. 

Soon after the senatorial combat, Thomas Ritchie invited the Conserva- 
tives back into the fold in a tearfully nostalgic, yet bitterly taunting passage: 


Richmond Enquirer, February 14, 1839. 
Lyon G. Tyler, Letters and Times of the Tylers (Richmond, 1884, 2 vols.) vol. I, p. 591; see 
also Bassett, op. cit., vol. V, p. 576, Francis P. Blair to Jackson, December 23, 1838. 
BT yler, loc. cit. 
Rives MSS., David Campbell to William C. Rives, February 22, 1839. This statement was 8 
bit premature, but prophetic in the light of later events. 
bell MSS., William C. Rives to David Campbell, February 25, 28, 1839. 
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But if better feelings and wiser counsels should direct your course; if the recollection 
of your ancient companions in arms . . . the principles which you have mutually 
supported, if the ligments [sic] of your ancient attachments, and the repulsion of your 
former hostilities, have any longer power to move you — then take your stand like men 
... rejoin your faithful comrades, co-operate in their councils . . . March with them 
to triumph —and avoid that odious, mongrel and insulting epithet of Whig 
Conservative.* 

Two days after Ritchie had appealed to the Conservatives to rejoin the 
orthodox Democrats, he triumphantly noted friction in the Whig ranks and 
reported that The Richmond Whig had “put under the bann” several of the 
“impracticable” Whigs, and the remainder were put “into Purgatory only.” 
The venerable editor of The Enquirer must have smiled as he concluded: 
“That party must be in a curious predicament indeed . . . it is in a more 
amusing catagory even than our own.” 

Party turmoil continued to such an extent that the Democrats called to- 

ther a convention in an attempt to regain not only the Conservatives, but 
also the States’ Rights men who had left the party during Jackson’s term. 
The convention praised the honesty of the Conservatives and granted that 
they might continue to oppose the sub-treasury bill. It asked only that the 
Conservatives cooperate “upon other great questions, in the liberal support 
of the administration, and in the re-election of Mr. Van Buren.” 

The Conservatives, however, remained adamant and refused to commit 
themselves in behalf of Van Buren. In addition, they issued an address 
praising the independence of the Whigs as exemplified in their support of 
Rives, at the same time proclaiming the siadianedl Cieieentie principles of 
states’ rights and strict construction, which according to their views the Van 
Burenites no longer adhered to.” All hope of a reconciliation vanished when 
Rives at the end of March issued an address which praised the Whigs highly 
and charged that the Democrats had deserted him.’” 

The legislative elections of the following spring were again hotly contested 
by all parties, with The Enquirer using every possible device to prejudice 
the Whigs in the eyes of the Virginia electorate, calling them everything 
from dastardly abolitionists to federalists." The result of the election was 
not a conclusive victory for either side, for too much diversity remained 
within each party. The returns showed the following classifications:'” 

%Richmond Enquirer, March 12, 1839. 

97Ibid., March 14, 1839. 

%Ibid., March 23, 1839. The leaders of the convention were Tucker, Brockenbrough, and 
Ritchie, all leaders of the Richmond Junto. 

Richmond Whig, April 5, 1839, quoted by Simms, op. cit., p. 135. 

100Richmond Enquirer, March 30, 1839. 

101Tbid., April 4, 30, 1839. 


102These statistics are from The Richmond Enquirer, June 14, 1839. As Ritchie indicated, this 
tabulation is only an approximation, but it seems to be fairly accurate. 
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Senate House 
Conservatives 3 “Anti-Rives Whigs” 10 
3 


The Conservatives as a distinct political group had lost eight seats since 
the preceding election; however, many of the “Rives Whigs” here listed were 
actually former Conservatives. Thus the Conservatives were already well 
on the way toward their ultimate absorption by the Whig party. Neverthe- 
less, at the moment they still had enough importance as a group for Ritchie 
to admit that “the die is probably in the hands of the few Conservatives, and 
of the Impracticable Whigs.” 

The Democrats suffered most in their loss of several counties where Con- 
servative candidates had detracted from the Democratic vote and thus per- 
mitted a Whig to be elected. The Conservatives as an independent party 
possessed no power; however, in coalition with the Whigs they might be 
able to carry measures which required a joint vote. 

At the 1840 session the election of a Senator again became the occasion 
of a bitter political contest and for almost an entire week prevented the legis- 
lature from carrying on any other business. Rives was the candidate of the 
Conservatives and John Y. Mason was again presented by the Democrats. 
This time the Whigs did not offer anyone who bore their party label, but 
with the exception of the few “impracticables,” united with the Conservatives 
and threw their full weight behind Rives. 

Rives attempted to maintain his third party position by refusing to an- 
nounce his support of either of the Presidential candidates, Harrison or 
Van Buren. Because of Clay’s support of him, Rives had been embarrassed 
by Harrison’s nomination, and probably he also shared some of the bitterness 
felt by others among Clay's supporters."** In addition, Harrison’s position 
on major issues was obscure; what was at the time thought to be clever 

litical fence-straddling in Rives’ failure to support either candidate was 


probably due more to indecision than sagacity."” 
In the balloting Rives came within one vote of election; however, still no 
bargain could be made with the “impracticable” Whigs, and again neither 


103] bid. 

104Oliver Perry Chitwood, John Tyler (New York, 1939) p. 170. 

105Rives wrote to Campbell: “. . . we cannot su Mr. Van Buren, as to Gen’] Harrison, I 
think we ought to take time to make ourselves well acquainted with his opinions, & principles of 
action.” (Campbell MSS., William C. Rives to David Campbell, December 16, 1839). Rives, of 
course, finally did support Harrison. 
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was able to elect a Senator."” The 1840 legislative session ended in the 
middle of March, with The Enquirer remarking, “We have scarcely known 
a session in which less important business was transacted.”"” 

Virginia continued to be represented by only one Senator until January 18, 
1841, when Rives was finally elected."* After supporting Harrison and 
Tyler in 1840, Rives was by this time recognized as acceptable by most 
Whigs. The “impracticables” still refused to vote for him, but, according 
to Wise, they finally allowed him to win the required majority vote by retir- 
ing from their seats.’®? However, it was not until 1844, when he supported 
Clay, that Rives finally became a full-fledged Whig." 

Most of the Conservatives joined the Whig party in 1841 when they 
realized that independence was impotence. Moreover, the Conservative 
position on major issues was so close to the Whig that the justification for 
a separate Conservative group ceased to exist. 

The greatest strength of the Virginia Conservatives was during the period 
when they were still nominally within the Democratic party, although a 
rebellious faction. The first overt proclamation of the group as a distinct 
party did not come until 1839 with Rives’ “Principles and Policy.” Thus 
the official life of the third party actually lasted only a few months, since 
many of its members moved on over into the Whig party almost immediately, 
as the election in June of 1839 showed. But the Whig party itself was on 
the verge of disintegrating. 

This period was highly notable in Virginia and national political develop- 
ment because of the trend toward the reshaping of party lines on basic eco- 
nomic issues. The Democratic party in Virginia fell apart when it no longer 
had the cohesive force of Andrew Jackson’s leadership around which to rally. 
Traditional party lines first were broken because of the division of opinion on 
the treatment the Virginia banks should receive during the crisis of 1837 and, 
more important, because of disagreement over the sub-treasury plan; later 
what was termed “executive usurpation” became an issue. Above all, the 
cause of the party breach was Martin Van Buren’s adamant refusal to con- 
ciliate the Virginia Conservatives and his failure to serve as a dynamic symbol 
around which all the different factions within the Democratic party could 


unite. 


106Richmond Enquirer, February 1, 1840. 

107[bid., March 21, 1840. 

108Simms, op. cit., p. 142. 

109Henry A. Wise, Seven Decades of the Union (Philadelphia, 1872) pp. 160-161. Wise states 
Vice Presidential nomination; but as Chitwood points out (op. cit., p. 163), Rives’ election did 
not take place until after Tyler had been not only nominated, but elected. 

110T, P. Abernethy, “William Cabell Rives,” D.A.B., vol. XV, p. 636. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON VIEWS NAPOLEON 


by Joserx I. SHutim* 


“Ir 1s unfortunate, that the efforts of mankind to recover the freedom of 
which they have been so long deprived, will be accompanied with violence, 
with errors, & even with crimes. But while we weep over the means, we 
must pray for the end.” So wrote Thomas Jefferson, defender of the rights of 
man, in 1795.’ Jefferson’s zeal for the French Revolution was nourished 
not only by his philosophical beliefs but also by considerations of practical 
politics. He was convinced that a liberal victory on the other side of the 
Atlantic would bolster popular government in the United States against the 
attempts of stock-jobbing Hamiltonians to establish that “Half-way house,” 
the English form of government.? The formation of the French Republic 
had reénforced his concept of the ideological interdependence of America 
and France.’ The philosopher of Monticello, furthermore, considered the 
national interests of the American Republic endangered by the powers at 
war with France, or, as he characterized them, “the confederacy of princes 
against human liberty.”* Thomas Jefferson, therefore, found ample reason 
to be a partisan of the French Revolution, even during the Reign of Terror. 

Despite the development of friction between the United States and France 
in the latter part of the decade, culminating in de facto war, Jefferson was a 
proponent of peace. It was clear to the practical politician that war would 
intrench the Federalists in power.? Though condemning French policy 
toward the United States, he pointed out that the British as well as the 


*Joseph I. Shulim, of the es. moar of History of Brooklyn College, ializes in the era of 
the French Revolution and Napoleon, including the impact of the Fren devel ments upon other 
countries. An article of his appeared in this magazine in July, 1950. His book on the reactions 
of contemporary Virginians to Napoleon Bonaparte was published earlier this year; see post p. 336. 

1To M. d'Ivernois, February 6; The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Paul L. Ford, ed. (New 
York, 1892f.), VII, s. 

2To George Mason, February 4, 1791; ibid., V, 274-5. To Edmund Pendleton, July 24, 1791; 
Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 7th ser., vol. I, The Jefferson Papers (Boston, 
1900), p. 38. 

3But the United States would remain free, even if the French Revolution failed. To Brissot de 
Warville, May 8, 1793; Jefferson Writings, Ford ed., VI, 249. 

4To Madison, May 19, 1793 (contains the quotation); to Harry Innes, May 23, 1793; ibid., VI, 
261, 265-6, respectively. 

5To Edmund Pendleton, April 2, 1798. Washburn Papers (MSS., Massachusetts Historical 
Society; hereafter, MHS), vol. II, no. 15. 

6E.g., to Pendleton, February 14, 1799; Jefferson Writings, Ford ed., VII, 358-9. 
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French insulted and injured us. Great Britain, he maintained, was the first 
to violate neutral rights.° Both the American and French governments, more- 
over, were responsible for the deplorable state of Franco-American relations.’ 
The only hope for peace between the two republics and for a republican 
America lay in French victories in Europe which would frighten the 
Federalist warmongers.® 

General Napoleon Bonaparte, therefore, appeared at a very auspicious 
time for the Republican leader. Enthusiastically, in 1797, 1798, and 1799, 
he hailed the successes of Bonaparte as well as of the other French generals. 
Was not Bonaparte fighting for a republican America as well as a republican 
France? 

Thomas Jefferson, consequently, was startled when “the strange news” of 
the coup d’état of Brumaire arrived late in January, 1800. He refused to 
believe it at first; it was British propaganda.’ When the news of an upheaval 
in France could no longer be denied, the Vice-President declared hopefully 
that it might not be monarchist. He made the unrealistic suggestion that the 
majority of Frenchmen led by Napoleon might have decided to replace a 
plural executive with a single elective one, “limited in time and power,” and 
that Napoleon hoped to be elected to that office. But Jefferson was pro- 
phetically fearful that France would still have to undergo a half century of 
disorders. The revolution had not yet ended.” 

Even when the details of the bouleversement became known the future 
of France for a while continued to be shrouded in mystery. Napoleon, Jeffer- 
son wrote on February 2, might become a Robespierre, a Caesar, or present 
“the new phaenomenon of an usurpation of the government for the purpose 
of making it free.”"' The liberal leader now recognized the weakness of the 
last conjecture. He wrote to his son-in-law Thomas Mann Randolph on 
the same day: 

... Whatever his talents may be for war, we have no proofs that he is skilled in forming 
governments friendly to the people. Wherever he has meddled we have seen nothing 


but fragments of the old Roman government stuck into materials with which they 
can form no cohesion: we see the bigotry of an Italian to the antient [sic] splendour of 


7E.g., to William Short, May 1, 1798. William Short Papers (MSS., Library of Congress; here- 
after, LC), XXX, 5432. 

8Vide, e.g., to Madison, June 8, 1797; Papers of James Madison (MSS., LC), vol. XX, no. 49. 
bE nang Mann Randolph, January 11, 1798; The Papers of Thomas Jefferson (MSS., LC), 

» 17554. 

9ToH Innes, January 23, 1800; Jefferson P. , LC, CVI, 18148. 

dem. ‘This wes the after confirmation of the coup had been 
received but while the details were stil] uncertain. 

11To Dr. Bache; ibid., 18168. 
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his country, but nothing which bespeaks a luminous view of the organisation of 
rational government. Perhaps however this may end better than we augur; and it 
certainly will if his head is equal to true & solid calculations of glory.! 


By March, however, the Virginian apparently gave up Bonaparte as lost 
to the republican cause. Napoleon Bonaparte, the destroyer of the French 
Republic, became a pariah for Thomas Jefferson. 

The developments in France were highly significant for the world. But, 
Jefferson fervently insisted, they did not prove the impracticability of republi- 
can government. Reaflirming his fundamental belief, he exclaimed, “. . . I 
will never believe that man is incapable of self-government; that he has no 
resources but in a master, who is but a man like himself, and generally a 
. . - [illegible] man, inasmuch as power tends to deprave him.” The coup 
d'état, however, did provide an additional lesson against a standing army. 
Without it Bonaparte could not have succeeded, nor have maintained him- 
self in power.’* And it could happen here!"* 

The American Republic, however, had firmer roots than the French. 
According to Jefferson, the French people, not having developed the habit 
of self-government, had not yet acquired the habit of acknowledging the 
fundamental law of nature, the basis of popular government, namely the 
lex majoris partis. But Americans were so impressed from the cradle with 
the sacredness of the law of majority rule that it was almost innate in them. 
The United States might possibly be saved from the fate of France,'*— if the 
citizens remained steadfast in their republican principles." 

Whatever might be the fate of republicanism in France, therefore, Ameri- 
cans could preserve it inviolate in the United States.'* The Napoleonic coup 
had compelled Thomas Jefferson to renounce, without contradiction, the 
concept of the partial interdependence of the American and French Repub- 
lics. The practical Republican philosopher had altered his political beliefs 
to harmonize with the new political realities. American republicanism could 
exist in a non-republican world! 


12[bid., 18166. The first letter of each sentence quoted from Jefferson’s manuscripts has been 
capitalized in this article, although Jefferson usually did not do so. 

13To T. M. Randolph, March 4, 1800; Jefferson Papers, Coolidge Collection (MSS., MHS). 
For the attitudes of other Americans see the author’s book The Old Dominion and Napoleon 

: A Study in American Opinion (Columbia University Studies in History, Economics and 

Public Law, No. 572; New York, 1952). Permission to reprint portions of this work was granted 
by the Columbia University Press. 

14To General E. Meade, April 8, 1800; Jefferson Papers, LC, CVI, 18252. 

15To T. M. Randolph, February 2, 1800; ibid., 18166. 

16To John Brackenridge [sic], January 29, 1800; ibid., 18156. 

17See n. 15. 

18To Brackenridge, January 29, 1800; Jefferson Papers, LC, CVI, 18157. 
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Though the Vice-President disliked Napoleon, he hoped that the peace 
negotiations between France and the United States would succeed. Besides 
the political advantages, peace would result in the resumption of trade be- 
tween the two countries. Tobacco prices would rise. After all, France was 
an important market for that Virginia staple. When the Convention of 
1800 arrived at the end of the year Jefferson criticized some of its provisions. 
But he favored its ratification with some alteration.” 

A few months later Thomas Jefferson was President. He felt aloof from 
Europe. He had no ideological interest in the Consulate and felt no affection 
for Great Britain. The Virginian’s long-held belief in a policy of neutrality 
for the young American Republic, strengthened by the outcome of the 
French Revolution, could now be realized. This lonely man, eager to 
execute the desires of the American people and receive their approbation 
was convinced that they wanted to “haul off from European politics’” and 
be the sole arbiters of their destinies. 

But the United States was a part of the Old World. In February, 1802, 
arrived the conclusive proof of the retrocession of Louisiana to France. It had 
long been a basic conviction of the President that the Spanish borderlands 
must remain in the hands of weak Spain until the United States was pre- 

to acquire them.” Jefferson’s consequent anxiety was created not by 
hostility to Napoleon, but by fear of a strong neighbor. The trump card 
in the diplomatic maneuvering that followed was the threat of an Anglo- 
American alliance. The strength of young America lay in its ability to exploit 
the national rivalries in Europe. War, however, was the last thing President 
Jefferson desired.” 

His yearning for peace was not affected by his melancholy conclusion on 
October 10, 1802, that the most important individuals in the French govern- 
ment and the bulk of the nation had unfriendly feelings toward the United 
States.* French diplomacy toward the United States in the preceding 
months had not pleased the administration.” 

The latest constitutional developments in that country had also been 
unpalatable to the Republican leader. Jefferson had written sarcastically 


19Vide, e.g., to J. W. Eppes, April 21, 1800; Jefferson MSS., New York Historical Society. 

2%E.g., to Caesar Rodney, December 21, 1800; Jefferson Writings, Ford ed., VII, 472. 

21To Stephen Sayre, February 14, 1801; Jefferson Papers, LC, CIX, 18731. 

22E.g., to Archibald Stuart, January 25, 1786; Jefferson Writings, Ford ed., IV, 188-9. 

23Vide, to R. R. Livingston, October 10, 1802; Jefferson Papers, LC, CXXVI, 21812. 

24I dem. 

25General Leclerc’s violent conduct toward American shippers combined with Talleyrand’s 
evasive statements concerning the retrocession to exacerbate Franco-American relations. 
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several months before: “. . . Republican Buonaparte is [sic] made of himself 
Consul for life, as he did for 10 years by a sham vote of the people. The next 
step will be to make them vote the succession to his heirs lineal or collateral.”* 
Thomas Jefferson seemed to have the measure of his man. France, he wrote 
on November 29, had retrogressed “from a limited to an unlimited des- 
potism.””” 

The ending of the right of deposit at New Orleans, meanwhile, brought 
the Louisiana question to a head. Despite the bellicose posing and verbiage 
of the administration in the succeeding months, there was a constant desire 
to prevent war, if at all possible.” 

In Europe the war clouds thickened at what seemed to the administration 
a highly opportune moment. The sale of Louisiana was attributed by the 
President to the “good sense” of Bonaparte in appreciating the force of the 
American government's arguments. But Jefferson admitted that the im- 
mediate prospect of a rupture with Britain precipitated Napoleon’s decision.” 
In any case, the French government no longer seemed to be unfriendly. 

President Jefterson’s third annual message referred to the “wisdom and 
regard for justice” of both France and Great Britain. True, he no longer 
discoursed on an Anglo-American alliance with the British diplomatic agents. 
Although the administration did increasingly complain from the latter half 
of 1803 about British impressments and the use of American ports by British 
warships as cruising stations for their activities, and though the President 
even recommended counter-measures to Congress in his fourth annual mes- 
sage on November 8, 1804, it was done in a polite and gentlemanly manner.” 
Jefferson, on the whole, still considered the British as well as the French 
governments as friendly. 

But there was no love lost for either the British or French forms of govern- 
ment. The establishment of the Napoleonic Empire confirmed Jefferson's 
attitudes. Though the event was not unexpected, his disappointment in 
this outcome of the French Revolution was profound. Instead of the absolute 
imperial government, he stated, he preferred the reéstablishment of the 


26To Peter Carr, July 6, 1802; Jefferson Papers, LC, CXXIV, 21434. 

27To Thomas Cooper; ibid., CXXVII, 22007. 

28Vide Jefferson’s notes of ‘the cabinet oO of April 8, 1803; ibid., CXII, 19297. Instruc- 
tions of Madison to Livingston and Monroe, April 18, 1803; American State Papers. . . 
W. Lowrie and M. St. Clair Clarke, Class 1, Porei oreign Relations, vol. II (Washington, 1832), pp: 
555-6. Madison to Monroe (decoded), April 20, 1803; Madison Papers, LC, , no. 63. 

Py Joseph Priestley, January 29, 1804; The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, H. A. Washington, 

New York, 1857), IV, 525. 


“sth administration ized the im ce of disproving, — if British actions warranted it, 
— the Federalist contention that the Republicans were anti-British. V. Madison to Monroe, January 
19, 1804; Papers of James Monroe (MSS., LC), IX, 1601. 
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Constitution of 1789 — despite its faults — in conjunction with the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons.” 

Under the circumstances, Thomas Jefferson found no difficulty in pursu- 
ing his desired policy of neutrality in the renewed Anglo-French war. He 
favored a balance of power between England and France. Since the former 
was in danger at first, his sympathies were with her. “Without befriending 
human liberty, a gigantic force [the Napoleonic régime] has risen up which 
seems to threaten the world.” He expressed the hope in a letter to Monroe, 
then negotiating in London, that Britain would repel the threatened invasion 
but that she would use her power on the ocean justly. Had she done so 
before, other nations would not have been indifferent toward a war which 
endangered her existence. “We are not indifferent to it’s issue,” the Presi- 
dent maintained, “nor should we be so on [sic] a conflict on which the 
existence of France should be in danger. We consider each as a necessary 
instrument to hold in check the disposition of the other to tyrannize over 
other nations.” 

When, in the summer of 1805, Jefferson learned of the failure of the 
special mission to Spain to acquire the Floridas, his thoughts again turned 
to an Anglo-American alliance. He feared a Franco-Spanish attack when 
peace came to Europe.* 

The outbreak of the War of the Third Coalition, however, created a new 
situation. Here was an opportunity of repeating the Louisiana stroke in the 
case of Florida. There was no further need of considering an alliance with 
England. Now that France would be engaged in war for at least a year and 
in peace negotiations for another, Jefferson wrote to his Secretary of State, 
there would be ample time to attempt a pacific settlement with Spain for 
the purchase of the Floridas and the settlement of the other questions out- 
standing. France would be the mediator. The President did not care who 

31In a conversation with John Quincy Adams on October 23, 1804; Charles F. Adams, ed., 
Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, Comprising Portions of His Diary From 1795 to 1848, vol. I 
(Philadelphia, 1874), p. 316. According to the President, the Constitution of 1789 was defec- 
tive because it did not grant adequate powers to the government. It, furthermore, provided for a 
unicameral legislature. 

Jefferson’s view that France needed limited reform was remarkably unaltered from the days of 
the early French Revolution. (E.g., to St. Etienne, June 3, 1789; Jefferson Writings, Washington 


ed., III, 45f.) His belief that uneducated, poverty-stricken French urban masses were un- 
of popular government that Americans enjoyed was the foundation of his 


prepared for the degr 


ee 
su ions for beginning with moderate reforms in backward France. (See especially his letter to 
1813; Jefferson Papers, LC, CXCIX, 35490.) 
32To the Earl of Buchan, July 10, 1803; Jefferson P , LC, CXXXITII, 22983. 
January 8, 1804; Monroe Papers, LC, IX, 1589. Cf. to James Maury, July 20, 1804; Jefferson 
Papers, LC, CXLII, 24638. 
E.g., to Madison, August 17, 1805; Jefferson Papers, LC, CLII, 26531. 
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received the money!* The continuation of peace, which Jefferson desired 
so intensely, was now possible. 

Thoughts of an Anglo-American alliance were dropped at a most oppor- 
tune time. Jefferson declared on October 25, 1805, that it would have been 
disagreeable to have proposed closer connections with England at a moment 
when there was so much just clamor against that power for its new encroach- 
ments on neutral rights.” This was a reference to the more rigorous enforce- 
ment by the British admiralty courts of the so-called Rule of 1756. 

The new foreign policy resulted in more negotiations combined with an 
appropriation for the Floridas and the weak Non-Importation Act against 
Great Britain. 

Relations with the latter took a turn for the worse in 1807. Jefferson's 
rejection of the Monroe treaty was shortly succeeded by the news of the 
British Order-in-Council of January 7, 1807. And then occurred the 
Chesapeake affair! The President, on the whole, preferred that the Ameri- 
can reply be non-intercourse — a pacific means of redressing injustice, he 
called it, — rather than war.*’ 

Jefferson believed that the British reaction to the American demands 
would be determined by the military developments in Europe. He wrote to 
his son-in-law, Thomas Mann Randolph, on July 13: “I suppose our fate 
will depend on the successes or reverses of Buonaparte. It is hard to be 

obliged to wish successes so little consonant with our principles.”** Napoleon, 
after all, was a pariah in the eyes of the liberal leader. French procrastination 
in the Florida negotiation might also have had its effect. French victories, 
nevertheless, were beneficial to the United States. Every time the President 
voiced such opinions, he felt compelled to apologize. He explained on 
August 21: “But the English being equally tyrannical at sea as he is on land, 
& that tyranny bearing on us in every point of either honor or interest, I say, 
‘down with England’ and as for what Buonaparte is then to do to us, let us 
trust to the chapter of accidents. I cannot, with the Anglomen [Federalists], 
prefer a certain present evil to a future hypothetical one.”” 

By the third week in December President Jefferson was compelled to alter 
his foreign policy. News that the Berlin Decree was now being enforced 


35October 23, 1805; Jefferson Writings, Ford ed., VIII, n. 1, pp. 380-1. 
36To W. C. Nicholas; ibid., 383. 
37E.g., to Governor Cabell, June 29, 1807; to the Vice-President, July 6, 1807; Jefferson Papers, 
Coolidge Collection, MHS. 
38Jefferson Papers, LC, CLXVIII, p. 29718. Cf. his letter to John Taylor, August 1, 1807; 
son Papers, Coolidge Collection, MHS. 
‘© Thomas Leiper; Jefferson Papers, LC, CLXX, 30007. 
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against the United States, that the mission to London had failed, that the 
British government had ordered its naval officers to exercise impressment 
against neutral ships to the limit, together with rumors that it was about to 
issue a new Order-in-Council aimed at American commerce resulted in the 
embargo message of December 18. 

The proposal had a dual character. In one sense, it meant virtual economic 
isolation. In another, it represented a policy of economic sanctions against 
the two major European belligerents. ‘Though the embargo was apparently 
to be impartial, depriving Great Britain of American produce and a market, 
and France of her West Indian produce as well as a market, the former would 
inevitably bear the brunt of the economic pressure. England’s closer com- 
mercial relations with the United States and her mastery of the seas ensured 
that result.” 

The need for the embargo was confirmed by the receipt in 1808 of the 
new British Orders-in-Council of November, 1807, and of the Milan Decree. 
Neither Britain nor France hereafter recognized any neutrals. Jefterson 
could no longer accept Napoleon’s assertion that he was the champion of a 
free sea.*! 

Jefferson’s whole moral fibre was aroused. To the philosopher of the 
Age of Reason Europe was now in a “paroxysm of . . . insanity.”” “Those 
moral principles and Conventional usages,” he wrote to a Virginia Baptist 
association, “which have heretofore been the bond of civilized nations, which 
have so often preserved their peace by furnishing common rules for the 
measure of their rights, have now given way to force, the law of Barbarians, 
and the nineteenth century dawns with the Vandalism of the fifth.” Under 
the circumstances, it was best to sever all intercourse with Europe.“ 

When President Jefferson learned of Napoleon’s embroilment in Spain, 
however, his thoughts of Florida revived. He was delighted with Napoleon's 
new tribulations. Here was an opportunity of closing his presidency with 
éclat. If England reéstablished amicable relations with the United States 
while Bonaparte was at war with Spain, he wrote in August, 1808, in an 
optimistic vein to the members of his cabinet, the moment might be favorable 
for taking possession of “our territory held by Spain, and so much more as 
may make a proper reprisal for her spoliations.’ 


40Besides, the Non-Importation Act had finally gone into effect on December 14. 
41In contrast, see Jefferson’s earlier reactions. E.g., to Thomas Paine, March 25, 1806; Jefferson 
= Coolidge Collection, MHS. 
o Kosciuszko, May 2, 1808; Jefferson Papers, LC, CLXXVII, 31380. 
43To the members of the Ketocton Baptist Association, October 18, 1808; ibid., CLXXXI, 32233. 
Such views were ted in numerous public and private letters justifying the embargo. 
5E.g., to Secretary of 


the Navy, August 12, 1808; Jefferson Papers, Coolidge Collection, MHS. 
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Jefferson’s sympathy for the Spanish cause seemed unlimited in 1808, 
despite his admission that the new turn in European affairs might make the 
English government more arrogant toward the United States.” He wrote 
to T. M. Randolph of Bonaparte’s “murderous purposes on Spain & Portu- 
gal.”*” The President’s belief in the right of self-determination reénforced 
his practical politics. 

The Republican leader was at first sanguine as to the possibility of Spanish 
success.” “Altho’ the Spanish government is a wretched one,” he wrote to 
his Secretary of State in the first flush of news, “the people there have not, 
like the Germans, been rendered by oppression indifferent to the master 
they serve.” Baylen, Saragossa, the flight of Joseph from Madrid, and the 
French defeat at Vimiero, greatly reduced Napoleon’s military prestige in 
the President's opinion. 

How could anyone, in the light of those events, fear a Napoleonic invasion 
of the United States? Jefferson wrote on October 27, 1808: 


If in a peninsul[a], the neck of which is adjacent to him & at his command where 
he can march any army without the possibility of interception or obstruction from any 
foreign power, he finds it necessary to begin with an army of three hundred thousand 
men, to subdue a nation of 5. millions, brutalized by ignorance, & enervated by long 
peace, and should find constant reinforcements of thousands after thousands necessary 
to effect at last a conquest as doubtful as deprecated, what numbers would be neces- 
sary against 8. millions of free Americans spread over such an extent of country as 
would wear him down by mere marching, by want of food, autumnal diseases, &c.? 
How would they be brought, & how reinforced across an ocean of 3000. miles in 

ion of a bitter enemy whose peace, like the repose of a dog, is never more than 
momentary? And for what? For nothing but hard blows.” 


Jefferson realized, however, that if Bonaparte were determined to put forth 
all efforts to conquer Spain, the Spaniards would ultimately be defeated.” 
The apparent settlement of Napoleon’s differences with Alexander, as exem- 
plified in the Erfurt conference, decreased the Virginian’s hopes. Bonaparte 
was now free to conquer Spain.” President Jefferson accepted the ensuing 
turn in the tide with resignation. 


46To Thomas Digges, August 10, 1808; Jefferson Papers, LC, CLXXIX, 31853. 

47December 13, 1808; Jefferson Papers, Coolidge Collection, MHS. 

48E.g., to Madison, September 13, 1808; Jefferson Writings, Washington ed., V, 367. 

August 9, 1808; Madison Papers, LC, XXXIV, no. 122. 

50To Dr. James Brown; Jefferson Papers, LC, CLXXXII, 32278. 

5lErskine, the British minister, to Canning, November 5, 1808; report of a conversation with 
the President. Great Britain, Public Record Office, London. Foreign Office 5, LC, vol. LVI 
(Photostats), pt. 2, fols. 138-138V. 

52To T. M. Randolph, December 13, 1808; Jefferson Papers, Coolidge Collection, MHS. 
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Despite the French victories, the President still thought that the United 
States might benefit. Britain, excluded from the commerce of the continent, 
might consider the American market more important than her Orders-in- 
Council. France, turning to the conquest of the Spanish colonies, might 
endeavor to purchase American neutrality by a repeal of the “illegal” parts 
of the decrees,® “with perhaps the Floridas thrown into the bargain.”"* The 
United States loomed too large in Thomas Jefferson’s eyes. 

The Erskine agreement of April, 1809, seemed to validate the retired 
President’s analysis. The British government, however, disavowed the 
actions of its minister at Washington. 

From the moment that this information arrived until war was finally 
declared in 1812 Great Britain was the enemy of the United States in the 
opinion of Thomas Jefferson. The repeal of his pet project, the embargo, 
had already revived Jefferson’s earlier hatred of the former mother-country. 
He had attributed the repeal to the malevolent British influence in the 
United States, especially upon the merchants.* The repudiation of the 
Erskine agreement, which he called a “dirty . . . trick,” was the last straw. 
Jefferson’s descriptions of the British government and its officials became 
venomous. “Perfidious Albion” had “the most corrupted & corrupting mass 
of rottenness which ever usurped the name of government.”*”” England was 
tuled by an insane, anti-American king and a corrupt, immoral oligarchy 
imbued with the usual mercantile cupidity. Contrary to all principles of 
international morality, the object of the modern money-mad Carthage was 
to collect tribute from every flag on the high seas.* 

The ex-President, consequently, rejected the arguments of the “Anglo- 
men” for an alliance with Great Britain. It was preposterous, he wrote in 
March, 1810, for the United States to ally itself with its present oppressor 
lest Bonaparte should become its oppressor in the future. The Federalist 
assertion that Napoleon endangered the United States was described by 
French the aplication of the high seas 

enforced against the United States until the case of the Horizon in October, 1807. 

4To Monroe, January 28, 1809; Jefferson Papers, LC, CLXXXV, 32910. In later letters from 
retirement Jefferson declared that Napoleon might also consent, though with some difficulty, to 
= Fy annexation of Cuba! E.g., to President Madison, April 19, 1809; Madison Papers, 

S3To Alexander McRae, February 8, 1809; Jefferson Papers, LC, CLXXXVI, 32990. 

To Meriwether Lewis, August 16, 1809; ibid., CLXXXVIII, 33429. 

57“Perfidious Albion” is my expression. The quotation in the remainder of the sentence is from 
a letter by Jefferson to William Lambert, Depends 10, 1809; ibid., 33471. 

8Vide, e.g., to George Gilpin, ember 7, 1809, ibid., 33468; to John Langdon, March 5, 


ti 
1810, ibid., CLXXXIX, oak ~ latter communication includes Jefferson's incisive republi- 
can analysis of the institution of monarchy. 
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Jefferson as “too chimerical to be genuine.” Bonaparte still had the difficult 
task of conquering Europe. He could not leave an enemy in the rear. If 
Europe were conquered, he would direct his attention successively to the 
wealthy and glamorous Near East, to India, and then to the gold and silver 
of Mexico and Peru and the diamonds of Brazil. “A republican emperor, 
from his affection to republics, independant [sic] of motives of expediency, 
must grant to ours the Cyclop’s boon of being the last devoured. While all 
this is doing, we are to suppose the chapter of accidents read out, & that 
nothing can happen to cut short, or to disturb his enterprises.”*° 

Despite Jefferson’s hatred of France’s foe, his opinion of the “Little 
Corsican” did not change for the better. According to the republican sage, 
Bonaparte was “the first & chiefest apostle of the desolation of men and 
morals.”” Bonaparte hated our government, because it was “a living libel 
on his.”*' “He has understanding enough,” Jefferson asserted, “but it is 
confined to particular lines. Of the principles and advantages of commerce 
he appears ignorant, and his domineering temper deafens him moreover to 
the dictates of interest, of honor & of morality. A nation like ours, recogniz- 
ing no arrogance of language or conduct, can never enjoy the favor of such 
a character.” 

Though Thomas Jefferson at first considered the letter of Champagny, 
Duc de Cadore, dated August 5, 1810, as a victory for the Madison adminis- 
tration,” he soon expressed doubts concerning Napoleon’s apparent submis- 
sion to the Macon Bill. He referred on January 20, 1811, to “this new trick 
of Bonaparte, opening the seas & shutting his ports to us.” French wrongs 
against the United States, nevertheless, were minor in comparison with those 
of Great Britain. 

Yet Jefferson had remained anxious for peace with England. When, 
however, Britain continued intransigent in its commercial policy, and the 
nation finally seemed to be drifting irrevocably toward war, the planter of 
Monticello accepted the development with resignation.®’ 


59To Langdon, March 5, 1810; ibid., 33719. 

60To Caesar A. Rodney, February 10, 1810; ibid., 33673. 

61To William Duane, November 13, 1810; ibid., CXCI, 34028. 

62To Joel Barlow, July 22, 1811; ibid., CXCIII, 34380. 

63V, his letter to President Madison, October 15, 1810; Jefferson Writings, Ford ed., IX, 282. 

The latter was an allusion to the Trianon tariff and the licensing system. To John Hollins; 
Jefferson Papers, LC, CXCII, 34182. 

65To James Maury, April 25, 1812; Jefferson Writings, Washington ed., VI, 52-3. 

6E.g., to William Wirt, May 3, 1811; Jefferson Papers, LC, CXCIII, 343109. 

67E.g., to Charles Pinckney, February 2, 1812; Collections of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, 7th ser., I, 169. To Madison, March 26, 1812; Madison Papers, LC, XLVII, no. 27. 
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The outbreak of the “Second War of Independence” did not affect 
Thomas Jefferson’s opinion of the European situation. The liberal philoso- 
pher still detested “the Destroyer of mankind.”® In fact, after 1812 his 
hatred of Bonaparte became unlimited. The ex-President’s bitterness must 
have been intensified by Napoleon’s equivocal commercial policy toward the 
United States, — which was so embarrassing to the administration, — and 
by the march to Moscow. Jefferson had developed a liking for the “virtuous 
Alexander,” whom he considered somewhat liberal. But he abhorred Alex- 
ander’s ally the “nation of buccaneers.” Jefferson continued to hope for a 
balance of power in Europe. 

The interests of the United States, furthermore, were diversely involved 
in the military developments overseas. While Napoleon was fighting our 
battles in the Baltic area, according to Jefferson, the British armies were 
fighting for us in the Iberian peninsula. The latter battlefield was of great 
importance to agriculturists. American grain exports to the peninsula had 
grown by leaps and bounds since 1810, with prices frequently double those 
offered in American or English markets.” In the light of the privations of 
Virginia planters since the embargo the Peninsular War seemed a godsend. 
The Monticello planter stressed the need for markets for agriculturists dur- 
ing the war with Britain. Otherwise, he insisted, popular support for the 
war would be lost. Jefferson, therefore, maintained that it was a patriotic 
duty to sell wheat to the British armies in the Spanish peninsula. If Bona- 
parte were successful in that quarter, he wrote, his “capricious passions & 
commercial ignorance” would result in American exclusion from the Spanish 
market. Besides, if the British armies were forced to withdraw from the 
peninsula, they would be sent as reénforcements against the United States. 
On the other hand, if Bonaparte could close the Baltic Sea, England would 
lose a valuable market for its manufactures in Russia. The loss of the Russian 
as well as the American market would complete the economic ruin of 
Great Britain.” 

Though Jefferson thus desired a partial success for Napoleon, he vigor- 
ously opposed those Republicans who saw in Russia’s doom salvation for the 

ericans in their war with Great Britain. He expressed the belief that 
a Middleton, January 8, 1813; Jefferson Papers, LC, CXCVII, 35063. 
Galpin, W. Freeman, “The American Grain Trade to the Spanish Peninsula, 1810-1814,” 
American Historical Review, vol. XXVIII (October, 1922-July, 1923), pp: 24-5. 
To William Duane, August 4, 1812; to James Ronaldson, October 11, 1812; in Jefferson 


Papers, LC, vol. CXCVI, pp. 34920, 34969, respectively. The quotation is from the latter com- 
munication. To Ronaldson, January 12, 1813; ibid., CXCVII, 35070. 
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Napoleon would not be able to conquer the continent. But he feared that if 
Bonaparte did have Russia at his mercy, England would be “but a breakfast.” 
The United States could then be easily attacked. The Virginian had for. 
gotten his earlier belief that Napoleon was interested in the Orient. Besides 
practical nationalist reasons for not desiring a French conquest of Russia, 
Republicans were also human beings. 


. . . Is our particular interest to make us insensible to all sentiments of morality? Is 
[sic] it then become criminal, the moral wish that the torrents of blood this man is 
shedding in Europe, the sufferings of so many human beings, good as ourselves, on 
whose necks he is trampling, the burnings of antient [sic] cities, devastations of 
countries, the destruction of law and order, and demoralization of the world should 
be arrested, even if it should place our peace a little farther distant? - No. You and 
I cannot differ in wishing that Russia, and Sweden, & Denmark, and Germany, & 
Spain, & Portugal, & Italy, and even England may retain their independence.” 


Here was a mixture of liberal cosmopolitanism and nationalism so typical 
of the Age of Reason. 

Thomas Jefferson expected Napoleon to fall in due time. “. . . His ruthless 
tyrannies and restless endeavors to extend them are a sufficient security.” 
Such an outcome would be in accordance with the laws of nature, which 
doomed every departure from justice to failure.” 

The philosopher's hope for the simultaneous destruction of “the land and 
sea robbers,”” however, did not materialize. Nevertheless, Napoleon’s abdic- 
cation pleased him immensely. He exclaimed on July 5, 1814, to John 
Adams, with whom he had renewed his friendship: “The Attila of the age 
dethroned, the ruthless destroyer of 10. millions of the human race, whose 
thirst for blood appeared unquenchable, the great oppressor of the rights & 
liberties of the world, shut up within the circuit of a little island of the 
Mediterranean, and dwindled to the condition of an humble and degraded 
pensioner on the bounty of those he has most injured. How miserably, how 
meanly, has he closed his inflated career!” Jefferson was moved to write a 
political obituary on Napoleon: “. . . Bonaparte was a lion in the field only. 
In civil life a cold-blooded, calculating, unprincipled Usurper, without a 
virtue, no statesman, knowing nothing of commerce, political economy, or 
civil government, & supplying ignorance by bold presumption.”” 


72To Thomas Leiper, January 1, 1814; ibid., CC, 35612-3. 

73To Mrs. Elizabeth Trist, November 25, 1813; Jefferson Papers, Coolidge Collection, MHS. 
74To J. W. Eppes, September 11, 1813; Jefferson Papers, LC, CXCIX, 35431. 

75To Dr. Samuel Brown, April 28, 1814; ibid., CCI, 35749. 
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While rejoicing for mankind at the fall of Napoleon, Jefferson, as an 
American, was anxious about the effect upon our war. Now “the tyrant of 
the ocean” could send reénforcements to the western hemisphere.” 

Yet the liberal philosopher had to consider Europe and, especially, France. 
France had virtually returned to the situation of June 20, 1789.” Jefferson 
hoped that the lessons of the revolution had been learned. Moderation, he 
repeated, should be the keynote of French liberals. That country was not 
yet ready for complete liberty. 

More than a generation will be requisite, under the administration of reasonable 
laws favoring the progress of knoledge [sic] in the general mass of the people, and 
their habituation to an independant [sic] security of person and property, before they 
will be capable of estimating the value of freedom, and the necessity of a sacred ad- 
herence to the principles on which it rests for preservation. Instead of that liberty 
which takes root and growth in the progress of reason, if recovered by mere force or 
accident, it becomes, with an unprepared people, a tyranny still, of the many, the 
few, or the one.”9 

Jefferson’s political relativism was unchanged.” 


Jefferson, however, did not believe that Louis XVIII’s charter granted all 
the liberties for which France was ready. But unlike the military despotism 
of Napoleon, which respected only the attitudes of the army, the Bourbon 
régime would take notice of public opinion." The patriots might by constant 
and prudent pressure obtain from the king that which was still lacking for a 
temperate degree of freedom and security. If they failed, “I should really 
apprehend a relapse into discontents, which might again let in Bonaparte.”” 

There were, furthermore, other elements of weakness in the restored 
régime which might produce the same result. The old and new nobility had 
questions of property to settle.® The praetorian bands, unless given employ- 
ment, would be a dangerous factor.™ 3 


81To Thomas Cooper, August 25, 1814; Jefferson Writings, Washington ed., VI, 372. 

®To Du Pont de Nemours, February 28, 1815; Jefferson Papers, Coolidge Collection, MHS. 
®8To William Duane, July 3, 1814; Jefferson Papers, LC, CCI, 35819. 

“To William Short, November 28, 1814; Jefferson Writings, Washington ed., VI, 402. 
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a 71E.g., to William Short, August 20, 1814; Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
7th ser., vol. I, 205. On one occasion, however, he expressed doubt that Britain would send — 
y. 1 against the United States because of the uncertain international situation in Europe. To 
p William Duane, July 3, 1814; Jefferson Papers, LC, CCI, 358109. 
The burning of government buildings in Washington by British troops evoked wrath from the 
yr ex-President: Te was reserved for England to shew [sic] that Bonaparte, in atrocity, was an infant 
to their ministers and their generals.” To Monroe, January 1, 1815; ibid., OCIII, 36104. 
%To Du Pont de Nemours, February 28, 1815; Jefferson Papers, Coolidge Collection, MHS. 
> 79To Lafayette, February 14, 1815; Jefferson Papers, LC, CCIII, 36140-1. 
Vide n. 31. 
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Meanwhile, the War of 1812 ended. But for Jefferson the peace treaty 


was only an armistice, since it did not prohibit impressment. He was certain 
that the British would resort to it as soon as there was a war in Europe. The 
consequence would be another declaration of war by the United States.® 
Such possibilities became imminent with the return of the Corsican to 
France. Thomas Jefferson’s reaction to what he considered a wondrous 
event was mixed. He saw both evil and good effects from a national as well 
as a cosmopolitan viewpoint. The United States might be embroiled, he 
now wrote with less certainty, if hostilities were renewed in Europe. Even 
if there was no war overseas, Bonaparte’s hatred of the American Republic, 
combined with his ignorance of commerce, might again result in the ex 
clusion of cotton and tobacco, the only articles France wanted from us. From 
a global point of view the return of Bonaparte was in a sense a blow to 
liberalism and peace. It now seemed that France might be governed perma- 
nently by a military despotism, especially since the nation appeared to have 
assumed the yoke voluntarily. In contrast, under the imbecile Bourbons 
there had been some hope for the patriots. France provided a dreadful ex- 
ample which would discourage future struggles for liberty. Bonaparte’s 
restless and unlimited ambition, moreover, would render peace uncertain. 
Yet there were advantages in Napoleon’s return for the United States 
and the world at large. England’s scourge was back. Perhaps now Bonaparte 
would be able to limit her overgrown maritime power. Perhaps also Bonaparte 
would now have more respect for Americans because of their military achieve- 
ments and would consider the United States a natural enemy of Great 
Britain. He might, consequently, even relax his commercial restrictions 
against us. Bonaparte, furthermore, was serving the liberal cause in part. 
He was teaching men that ancient dynasties could be overthrown for misrule. 
Napoleon was welcomed not only by the army but, surprisingly, also by the 
civilian population. The latter believed him to be their only protection 
against the returned émigrés and their attempts to regain their property and 
privileges. Jefferson realized that Napoleon had preserved some of the 
fundamental gains of the revolution. Finally, the pope would be one of 
Napoleon’s victims. “The insult which he and the bigot of Spain have 
offered to the lights of the 19th century by the re-establishment of the in- 
quisition admits no forgiveness.” In certain respects Napoleon Bonaparte 


85Vide, e.g., to Du Pont de Nemours, February 28, 1815; Jefferson Papers, Coolidge Collection, 
MHS. 
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thus stood foursquare with the liberals and with progress against reaction. 

When the sage of Monticello learned that the allies refused to permit 
France to have Napoleon as her ruler his anger knew no bounds. The allies, 
he exclaimed, were parcelling out countries among themselves and dictating 
the form of government just as Bonaparte had done previously. The ideologi- 
cal picture was reversed. Napoleon, the former enemy of national indepen- 
dence, overnight became its champion. 

Since Napoleon was apparently welcomed by the great majority of the 
French nation, Jefferson stated, he was no longer a usurper but a legitimate 
despot. The French people “have a right to be eaten, if they chuse [sic] it.” 
Bonaparte, furthermore, had not only promised to give France a free govern- 
ment but to respect the rights of other countries. Although his past conduct 
did not warrant complete confidence in his promises, it would be better to 
take the chance of his doing right than the certainty of the wrong his enemies 
would perpetrate. 

Jefferson’s sympathies were now wholeheartedly with the cause of 
Napoleon and France as against the coalition. The right of national self- 
determination was Jefferson’s polar star. Moreover, American national in- 
terests were involved. If the coalition succeeded in partitioning Europe and 
determining its governments, the Virginian declared, the United States could 
expect “no other favor than that of being last devoured.” Thomas Jefferson 
thus reverted to the opinions he had held during the French Revolution.” 

But is was short-lived. Napoleon’s second abdication removed the barrier 
to the expression of Jefferson’s innermost feelings. He reacted calmly to 
the event itself. “For him personally,” the Virginian wrote to John Adams 
on August 11, 1815, “ I have no feeling but reprobation. The representatives 
of the nation have deposed him. They have taken the allies at their word, 
that they had no object in the war but his removal.’”® In fact, Jefferson 

%For Jefferson’s analysis of the significance of Napoleon’s return vide, e.g., the following letters: 
to George P. Stevenson, May 9, 1815; to Du Pont de Nemours, May 15, 1815; to John Adams, 
June 10, 1815; to Thomas Leiper, June 12, 1815; in Jefferson Papers, LC, CCIV, 36279, 36290, 
36302, 36308, ively. oe to William Short, May 15, 1815; Jefferson Papers, Coolidge 

ion, MHS. The letter to Short contains the above quotation. To DuPont de Nemours, June 
6, 1815; Chinard, Gilbert, The Correspondence of Jefferson and Du Pont de Nemours, with an 
introduction on Jefferson and the Physiocrats (The Johns Hopkins Studies in International Thought; 
Baltimore, 1931), p. 221. 

87For Jefferson’s opinions after the news of the allied attitude toward 2 aang was received 
vide, e.g.: to Thomas Leiper, June 12, 1815, P.S. of the 14th; to Stephen Cathalan, July 3, 1815; 
to Ticknor, July 4, 1815 (contains the quotation on the “right to be eaten”); to Samuel 
Smith, July 23, 1815 (contains the quotation on “being last devoured”); to John Adams, A 
10, 1815; in Jefferson Papers, LC, CCIV, 36309, 36340, 36343, 36374, 36399, respectively. 
to Correa de Serra, June 28, 1815; Jefferson Papers, Coolidge Collection, MHS. To Philip Mazzei, 


August 9, 1815; Jefferson Writings, Ford ed., IX, 525. 
%8P S. to letter of August 10; Jefferson Papers, LC, CCIV, 36399. 
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seemed relieved that he no longer had to support the man he had learned 
to detest. 

Thereafter Thomas Jefferson could not find a good word to say about the 
modern Prometheus. That “wretch,” he wrote, “. . . has been the author of 
more misery & suffering to the world than any being who ever lived before 
him. After destroying the liberties of his country, he has exhausted all it's 
resources physical and moral, to indulge his own maniac ambition, his own 
tyrannical and overbearing spirit." The struggle for liberty would now 
take longer, would “swell more rivers with blood, produce more sufferings & 
more crimes.”” With those crimes Bonaparte must also be charged.” His 
sufferings could not be too great.” 

Although Jefferson tended to exaggerate the réle of the leader in his inter- 
pretation of the Napoleonic period, he did not forget that the leader had 
followers. The problem of war guilt, therefore, was simple. The French 
nation, by enabling Bonaparte to commit his enormities, merited severe 
punishment too. Unfortunately, the punishment was to be meted out by 
the allies, who had displayed no more moderation, forbearance, or even 
honesty than Bonaparte.” Jefferson, however, did not state specifically what 
reprisals he considered justified. Before long he declared that, in his opinion, 
France had suffered enough. 

The Virginian’s main concern was the future of liberalism. From that 
point of view the victorious powers deserved only condemnation. Their 
success, fortunately, would not be permanent. “A sense of the rights of 
man is [sic] gone forth, and all Europe will ere long, have representative 
governments, more or less free.”* Jefferson’s faith in the ultimate victory of 
truth was inextinguishable. 

Thomas Jefferson’s opinion of Napoleon thus varied with circumstances. 
In matters of American foreign policy the practical politician, guided by what 
he thought were the interests of the United States, oscillated between France 
and Great Britain. But for Napoleon personally Jefferson, on the whole, 
had no affection once the significance of Brumaire became clear. The 
American liberal ended by loathing the Corsican warrior. The expulsion 
of the dictator from the historical scene was interpreted as the removal of an 
outstanding foe of liberalism. Thomas Jefferson was convinced that the 
future for liberty in France, and in Europe generally, would now be brighter. 

89To Gallatin, October 16, 1815; ibid., CCV, 36478. 

%To William Bentley, December 28, 1815; ibid., 36565. 
91To Benjamin Austin, January 9, 1816; ibid., 36594. 
%2Vide, n. 89. 

%Do. Also, to John Adams, January 11, 1816; ibid., 36603. 


%4To Mrs. Elizabeth Trist, April 28, 1816; Jefferson Papers, Coolidge Collection, MHS. 
Idem. 
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THOMAS WINGFIELD (1670-1720) 
of York River, Virginia 
His Ancestry and Some of His Virginia and Georgia Descendants 


by Joun Goopwin Hernpon, Pu.D., FASG, FGSP.* 


Tus story may be said to begin with an entry in the Wingfield pedigree 
compiled by Merwyn Edward [Wingfield], Seventh Viscount Powerscourt, 
in his Muniments of the Ancient Saxon Family of Wingfield (privately 
printed, 1894)' which shows that Joun WincrtExp, of Tickencote, co. 
Rutland, York Herald (bapt. 25 June 1623, Tickencote; died 30 December 
1678, Kings Bench), married Mary, daughter of Georczk Owen, York 
Herald, by his wife Rebecca, daughter of Sir Tuomas Darre xt, of Bucks, 
and had, among others, three sons: “Edward Maria Wingfield, died in in- 
fancy”; “Thomas Wingfield, of York River, Virginia; aged 21 in 1691; sup- 
posed to have died unmarried”; and “Owen Wingfield, aged 18 in 1691.” 
We mention Edward Maria Wingfield who died in infancy simply be- 
cause he was the fourth member of the family who was given that name, as 
the reader can readily see from the examination of the accompanying chart. 
[This chart utilizes the information in the excellent article entitled “The 
Early Wingfields” by G. Andrews Moriarty, FASG, in The New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register, vol. ciii, October 1949, which shows 
*Dr. John Goodwin Herndon, Professor of Public Finance, Haverford College, is Vice President 
and Executive Director of The Genealogical Society of Pennsylvania; Editor of the Pennsylvania 
Genealogical Magazine; and Vice President, American one of Genealogists. He has a 
frequent contributor of genealogical articles to the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography. 
In 1943 Doctor Herndon published his John Thomson, Presbyterian Constitutionalist, Minister of 
the Word of God, Educational Leader and Church Builder. He has in course of publication a 
history of the Herndon family of which four sections have ap : The Herndon Family of 
Virginia . . . The First Three Generations (1947); The H s of the American Revolution. 
Part One: John Herndon of Charlotte Co., Va. and His Descendants (1950); The Herndons of 
the American Revolution. Part Two: Edward Herndon, of Spotsylvania Co., Va., and His 
Descendants (1951); The Herndons of the American Revolution, Part Three: William Herndon 
of Orange Co., Va., and His Descendants (1952). 
!The full title of this work is: Muniments of the Ancient Saxon Family of Wingfield. Compiled 
Merwyn Edward, Seventh Viscount Powerscourt, from the Archives in the British Museum, 


of Arms, and Records Office, Dublin and from other sources . . . privately printed. 
London: Mitchell and Hughes, 140 Wardour Street, W., 1894. 
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that the first of the Wingfields of whom there is any record so far discovered 
was William de Wingfield mentioned in a Norfolk fine levied in 1285/6 
and not “a Saxon thegn” who held Wingfield in 1066.] The first Epwagp 
Maria Wincriecp was the first President of the Council of Virginia, a son 
of Thomas Maria Wingfield, “for whom the Queen stood sponsor.” She wa 
Mary Tudor, Dowager Queen of France, widow of Louis XII. By standing 
godmother to the second son of Sir Richard Wingfield, she wished to show 
to Sir Richard her appreciation of the services he had rendered to he 
brother, Henry VIII, and to herself by traveling to France to arrange her 
dower after the death of Louis XII and by escorting her back to England 
In compliment to her Sir Richard added “Maria” to the Thomas, given name 
of his second son. 


The supposition that Thomas Wingfield of York River died unmarried 
is proved incorrect by The Register of St. Peter’s Parish, New Kent County 
1684-1786 from which we learn of the baptism of three of the daughters of 
Tuomas Wincrievp on the following dates: Ruth, 18 October 1691; Mary, 
25 February 1699/1700, and Elizabeth, 12 July 1702. One note reads, 
“Mary, wife of Toomas WinKFIELD, departed this life 31 January 1714, 
and another, “THomas WincrFIELp departed this life 19 December 1720.” 
Since, however, another entry reads, “Owin, son of Mary Winkfield, bom 
23 September 1719” we must conclude that Thomas married another Mary 
sometime after January 1714, for “Owen” is a distinctive Wingfield name 
in this branch of the family, because John Wingfield of Tickencote, and 
Mary Owen were parents of the aforesaid Thomas. The odd thing is that 
the Register mentioned the name of only one parent in each of these cases 
In various Minutes of the Vestry of St. Peter’s Parish, New Kent County, 
Tuomas WincrizLp is mentioned in 1695, 1696, 1701, 1703, 1715, and 
1717, invariably in connection with his undertaking, on behalf of the Vestry, 
support of one George Ross, bastard son of Hannah Ross, and binding him 
out to service. The hiatuses in dates suggest that not all the births in certain 
years were recorded in the New Kent, St. Peter’s Parish, Register.” As we 


2See The V Book and Register of St. Peter's Parish, New Kent and James City Counties 
Virginia, 1684-1786. Transcribed and edited by C. G. Chamberlayne. Published by The [Virga 
State] Library Board, Richmond: Division of Purchase and Printing, 1937. Prior to the pu 
tion of the Vestry Book and Parish Register (edited by C. G. Geibaend in one volume 
(1937) the Society of the Colonial Dames of America in the State of Virginia published (under 
the editorship of Mrs. Sally Nelson Robins) the Vestry Book and the Register in separate volumes 
the Register in 1904, and the Vestry Book in 1905. The originals of the Register and of the 
Vestry Book of St. Peter’s Parish, New Kent County, (which are the property of the authorities 
of St. Peter’s Parish) are on deposit in the Department of Archives and History, Virginia Stat 
Library, Richmond. That library also has photostats of the original books for the purpose of 
consultation by interested parties; the original books (having been restored) are kept securely i 
the library’s vault. 
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have records of Thomas, John, and Robert Wingfield who were certainly 
sons of THomas WINGFIELD oF York River, as will in due course appear, 
we construct his family thus; 


Children of Thomas Wingfield and his first wife Mary: 
i. Ruru, bapt. 18 October 1691; no further information. 
1. ii. Tomas, born ca. 1693; m. SanAH GARLAND. 
2. iii. Jorn, born ca. 1695; m. Mary Hupson. 
3. iv. Roper, born ca. 1697; m. ANN .......... 
v. Mary, bapt. 25 February 1699/1700; no further information. 
vi. Exizapetu, bapt. 12 July 1702; no further information. 
Child of Thomas Wingfield and his second wife Mary: 
4. vii. Owen, born 23 September 1719. 


Part One: THomas WINGFIELD — SARAH GARLAND 


In Miss Eliza A. Bowen’s well known Story of Wilkes County, Georgia, 
the account of the Settlers begins thus: 

I will now speak of some of the more noted families of settlers. The Wincrretps 
are a marked instance of the migration of a large body of kindred settlers, which 
seems to have been common in the case of those who came from Virginia. The 
WiNcFIELDs came in 1784, the year Georgia’s land law was put in operation. . . . The 
Wingfields of Wilkes are all descendants of Joun Wiuncrtexp and his wife Saran 
Gartanp of Hanover County, Virginia. The family came originally from Suffolk 
County in England where there is a Wingfield Castle. They were gentry and entitled 
to. a coat of arms, of which Mrs. Reese has a copy. . . . 


In Miss Bowen’s statement there is only one error. It was Thomas Wing- 
feld and not his brother John who married Sarah Garland, as will later be 
shown. These brothers, born in New Kent, were of Hanover County after 
the erection of that county in 1721 out of a part of New Kent, in accordance 
with an Act of the House of Burgesses of 20 [26] November 1720. Since 
we know that THomas WincFIELp oF York River, i.e., of New Kent, was 
a descendant of the Suffolk Wingfields who “were gentry and entitled to a 
coat of arms” and that in Suffolk County there is a Wingfield Castle, we 
are convinced that the founder of the Georgia branch of the Wingfields is 
properly identified as a son of Tuomas WincFIELD oF York River. 

Just about 100 years ago someone prepared what was called the John 
Wingfield—Sarah Garland family tree. Its date can be fixed because persons 
born in 1851 are included thereon but apparently none subsequently born. 
The coat of arms which it exhibits is the same as that shown in the Powers- 
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court book. Despite our numerous inquiries we have not succeeded in proy 
ing who designed that excellent representation of a sturdy tree with its 
branches. Tradition in the family credits the design to Samuel Barnett, third 
husband of Elizabeth Wingfield Worsham, and the completion of the work 
to Ann (Wingfield) Pettus when she was about 72 years of age. It is the 
name of the tree that is with propriety challenged. 

Let us now examine the Thomas and Sarah (Garland) Wingfield daty 
The record may be said to begin with the following: 


10 October 1743 An indenture made between Thomas Wingfield of the County of Hanover 
the one part, and James Winston of the county aforesaid, concerning eight hundred acres of land 
lying in this county [Louisa] with a memorandum of livery and seisin and receipt indorsed, wa 
to record. [Louisa County Order Book, 1742-1745: 80] 

10 October 1743 A commission directed to Thomas Toller [? Taliaferro], James Overton, ai 
John Shifwell, gent. justices of Hanover County, impowering them privately to examine Sam} 
Wingfield, wife of Thomas Wingfield, and receive her acknowledgement of a certain indentug@ 
bargain and sale between the said Thomas and Sarah of the one part and James Winston of @ 
other part, and both returned with the Commissioners’ certificate therein underwritten, and ordeal 
to be recorded. [Ibid: 85] : 

10 October 1743 THomas WincFIELD, of Hanover County, and Saran his wife, to Jam 
Winston, of the same County, for a consideration of £45 a tract of 800 acres between the north ft 
of Elk and Contrary Creeks in Fredericksville Parish, Louisa County, ray Lip of land patented® 


John Poindexter and by him conveyed to the said Thomas Wingfield by in Hanover Count, 
adjoining the p ies of Mrs. bara Winston, Mr. Powell, and Benjamin Brown. [Lous 
County Deed Book A: 117] 


It will be noted that John Garland named Thomas Wingfield an executa 


of his will: 


Will of Joun Garxanp, of St. Pauls Parish, Hanover County, Virginia. 


I lend to my loving wife Anne Garland all my personal estate during her widowhood 

It is my Will that my land in the forke in Hanover County on the Little River k 
equally divided between my son Peter Garland and my son Robert Garland. 

It is my will that £25 be laid out in Land for John, James, and Nathaniel Garland 
to purchase it for them, that is, to pay £25 to each of them. 

It is my will that my personal] estate be valued by my executors hereafter namél 
and that my wife give security to my executors in case she should marry. 

It is my will that all my children, as they come to age, shall receive their propo 
tional parts of my personal estate according to the valuation of my executors hereafter 
named, and lastly I appoint Edward Mollson, Tho Winkfield and James Garland # 
be executors of this my last Will and Testament. 


In witness whereof I have hereunto sett my hand and seal] this 27 of Feb 173% 
Test: William Terrell 
Cor. Dabney Joun Garxanp (Seal) 
Peter Garland 
Richard (x) Find 


A 


From Muniments of the Ancient Saxon Family of Wingfield . . . 1894 
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court book. Despite our numerous inquiries we have not succeeded in proy- 
ing who designed that excellent representation of a sturdy tree with its many 
branches. Tradition in the family credits the design to Samuel Barnett, third 
husband of Elizabeth Wingfield Worsham, and the completion of the work 
to Ann (Wingfield) Pettus when she was about 72 years of age. It is the 
name of the tree that is with propriety challenged. 

Let us now examine the Thomas and Sarah (Garland) Wingfield data, 
The record may be said to begin with the following: 


10 October 1743 An indenture made between Thomas Wingfield of the County of Hanoverd | 


the one part, and James Winston of the county aforesaid, concerning eight hundred acres of land 
lying in this county [Louisa] with a memorandum of livery and seisin and receipt indorsed, was 
dhis day te toy Themis be bis deal and by sho 
to record. [Louisa County Order Book, 1742-1745: 80] 

10 October 1743 A commission directed to Thomas Toller [? Taliaferro], James Overton, and 
John Shifwell, gent. justices of Hanover County, impowering them privately to examine Samh 
Wingfield, wife of Thomas Wingfield, and receive her acknowledgement of a ccztain indenture a 
bargain and sale between the said Thomas and Sarah of the one part and Je:nes Winston of the 
other part, and both returned with the Commissioners’ certificate therein underwritten, and ordered 
to be recorded. [Ibid: 85] 

10 October 1743 Tuomas WincFiELp, of Hanover County, and Saran his wife, to Jame 
Winston, of the same County, for a consideration of £45 a tract of 800 acres between the north fork 
of Elk and Contrary Creeks in Fredericksville Parish, Louisa County, being part of land patented 
John Poindexter and by him conveyed to the said Thomas Wingfield by deed in Hanover County, 
oping Se Fx ies of Mrs. bara Winston, Mr. Powell, and Benjamin Brown. [Lowiss 
County A: 117] 


It will be noted that John Garland named Thomas Wingfield an executor 
of his will: 


Will of Joun Garxanp, of St. Pauls Parish, Hanover County, Virginia. 


I lend to my loving wife Anne Garland all my personal estate during her widowhood. 

It is my Will that my land in the forke in Hanover County on the Little River be 
equally divided between my son Peter Garland and my son Robert Garland. 

It is my will that £25 be laid out in Land for John, James, and Nathaniel Garland 
to purchase it for them, that is, to pay £25 to each of them. 

It is my will that my personal] estate be valued by my executors hereafter named 
and that my wife give security to my executors in case she should marry. 

It is my will that all my children, as they come to age, shall receive their propor 
tional parts of my personal estate according to the valuation of my executors hereafter 
named, and lastly I appoint Edward Mollson, Tho Winkfield and James Garland to 
be executors of this my last Will and Testament. 


In witness whereof I have hereunto sett my hand and seal] this 27 of Feb 1731. 
Test: William Terrell 
Cor. Dabney Jorun Garanp (Seal) 
Peter Garland 
Richard (x) Find 
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Proved in court 5 April MDCCXXXIV by Cornelius Dabney and Richard Find. 
[Hanover County Court Record, 1733-1735: 48] 

Tuomas WINGFIELD and James Garland qualified as executors, furnishing bond in 
the sum of £1,000 sterling, with Nathaniel Davis and Griffith Dickenson as securities, 
5 April 1734. [Ibid: 48-49] Soon thereafter they filed the inventory of John Garland’s 
personal estate. 


While documentary proof that the above-mentioned THomas WINGFIELD 
married SaraH GarLAnp has not been found, the following facts are cited 
in support of that assumption. First, among the Georgia descendants of 
Thomas Wingfield the name Sarah Garland frequently appears. Second, in 
the family tree Sarah Garland is named as wife of the founder of the family 
there traced. Third, John S. Carpenter, USN retired, writing the Cosby 
Genealogy in 1860, named Sarah Garland as a sister of John Garland 
(d. 1734, Hanover County) along with others as children of Epwarp 
GarLaNnp who died about 1719. True, both of these last-mentioned sources 
listed Sarah as wife of John Wingfield; but since we have found no record 
of a John Wingfield in the Hanover records with a wife Sarah, but have 
found Thomas Wingfield with a wife Sarah, we consider further evidence 
that it was Thomas Wingfield who married Sarah Garland unnecessary. 

We name below the children of this family shown on the “tree,” citing 
whatever relevant documentary tie-ins between Hanover, Louisa, and 
Georgia there are. The loss of all official Hanover records between 1735 
and 1783 prevents us from knowing whether Thomas or Sarah Wingfield 
died testate or the date of their deaths. 


Children of Thomas and Sarah (Garland) Wingfield: 


I. Mary WIncFIELD seems to have been born about 1721 and to have 
been married about 1736 to Joun Cossy (son of John Cosby and Martha 
Garland). The author of the Cosby Genealogy does not state why he esti- 
mated that this couple married between 1730 and 1733, which is manifestly 
too early. They had the following children: 

(1) John Cosby, b. 16 December 1737, Hanover; (2) Amy Cosby who m. Francis 


Anderson; (3) Ann Cosby who m. William Yancey; (4) Wingfield Cosby (b. 1746) 
who m. 1st Mary Morris and 2ndly Annie Baker; (5) Benjamin Cosby (b. 1747/8). 


I]. Joun Wincrtexp (b. 20 July 1723, Hanover Co., Va.; d. 3 February 
1793 Wilkes Co., Ga.) m. in Hanover County 4 December 1744 Frances 
Ottver Buck (b. 5 May 1725; d. 25 February 1795, Wilkes Co., Ga.) This 


: 
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is the John Wingfield whose lands were processioned at the same time as 
those of John Wingfield, deceased, as hereinafter mentioned. After his son 
John reached his majority, this John regularly was referred to in the extant 
records as John Wingfield, Sr. As such he was allowed a claim for goods 
he had furnished in Hanover County for use of the Army during the Revolu- 
tion. In November 1783 he and his wife Frances Wingfield joined with 
Frances Terrell in a conveyance of property to Benjamin Oliver witnessed 
by John Wingfield, Jr., David Meriwether, and Peter Cosby. John Wing 
field, Sr., and his wife Frances also made a sale at the same time to Nathaniel 
Bowe. [Hanover County Deed Book, 1783-1785: 2, 3] But by a year later 
John and his family had removed to Georgia. The following are excerpts 


from the Hanover land records: 


John Wingfield, Senior, of Hanover, names as his attorneys, “my well beloved 
friends David Meriwether and Edward Butler, and my son Thomas Wingfield, of the 
County of Louisa.” They then conveyed to Henry Watkins a 1/2 acre 4 November 
1784. [John Wingfield, Sr., was then in Georgia. ].G.H.] 

John Wingfield, of the State of Georgia, purchased from Wm. Bowe, eldest son of 
Nathaniel Bowe 78% acres. Recorded 3 November 1785. 

Thomas Wingfield, of the County of Louisa, attorney for John Wingfield, Sr., of 
the State of Georgia, to Benjamin Oliver, of the County of Hanover, 8 November 1785. 

Thomas Wingfield, of Louisa, and Edward Butler, of Hanover, attorneys for John 
Wingfield of Georgia, are firmly bound to Benjamin Oliver . . . as Frances Wingfield, 
wife of John Wingfield, of Georgia, had not released her dower rights in the same. 

John Wingfield, Sr., of the County of Wilkes and State of Georgia, to Wm. Harris, 
of Hanover, power of attorney to settle any matters remaining in Virginia for him, 
30 November 1788. [The previously appointed attorneys-in-fact for John Wingheld, 
Sr., had by this date settled in Georgia. ].G.H.] 


In the Louisa County records there are numerous references to the subject 
of this sketch, John Wingfield, and his son Thomas. Some of these follow, 


being furnished to show the cross-county transactions: 


29 December 1774 Thomas Johnson, of Louisa, sold 422 acres on Contrary River to 
Joun Wincrte.p, of Hanover. 

8 March 1782 Joun Wincrtexp, of Hanover, conveyed to his son THomas Wine 
FIELD, of Louisa, the above-mentioned acres whereon he now lives, “for love and 
affection.” 

17 August 1784 Archelaus Harris and Fanny his wife conveyed to THomas Winc- 
FIELD, all of Louisa, 300 acres on the South Fork of North Anna River. 

13 March 1786 THomas Wincrtecp and Elizabeth, his wife, conveyed to Francis 
Ford the plantation purchased of Archelaus Harris in Trinity Parish (Louisa) con- 
taining 300 acres. 
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23 September 1786 THomas Wincr1Exp, of Louisa, appointed Garret Minor, Wm. 
Cook, and Stephen Pettus, of Hanover, his attorneys. 

8 April 1790 Garrett Minor and Wm. Cook, attorneys for Witt1am WINGFIELD, 
late of the County of Louisa, conveyed to James Nelson, of Hanover, 423 acres in 
Louisa adjoining Joun WincrF1Ep’s land on Contrary Creek. 

22 March 1795 Tuomas WincFIELD, by his attorneys Garret Minor and Wm. Cook, 
conveyed to Nicholas Roper 400 acres in Louisa on Contrary Creek, in Trinity Parish. 


John Wingfield, Sr., died testate in Wilkes County, Ga., where his Will 
dated 10 March 1791 was proved 5 January 1794. In it he made provision 
for his wife and their 10 living children: 

(1) Thomas Wingfield (b. 17 September 1745; d. 24 July 1797, testate, Wilkes Co., Ga.), 


Revolutionary soldier who received bounty land in Georgia for his war service, m. in Hanover 
Co., Va., 9 December 1768 Elizabeth Nelson (1749-1802), and had issue: Samuel, Mary, Thomas, 
John, Elizabeth, Charles, and Frances Nelson Wingfield [m. John Colbert]. 

(2) Mary Wingfield (b. 15 October 1747) m. Peter Terrell Cw. dat. 22 a 1794; proved 
21 April 1795), and had issue: Thomas, John, Joel H., Frances Wingfield (Terrell) Branham, 
Charles, and Henry Terrell. 

(3) Elizabeth Wingfield (b. 30 August 1752) m. 15 July 1770 Edward Butler (b. 10 February 
1748; d. 15 December 1809, Wilkes Co., Ga.), son of Edwin Butler and his wife Susanna Wade. 
They had issue: John W. Butler, Elizabeth Butler [m. Thomas Wingfield, Jr., son of Thomas and 
Elizabeth (Nelson) Wingfield], Nancy Wingfield Butler [m. Osborne Stone], Kitty Garland Butler 
{m. Richmond Terrell], Frances Butler [m. Joel H. Terrell], Zachariah Butler, Butler, and 
David Butler [m. Frances Wade Shackleford]. 

(4) Sarah Wingfield (b. 28 August 1754) m. first Stephen Pettus (d. 1789), and had issue: 
Stephen Garland Pettus, John Pettus, and Charles Pettus. She m. secondly in Wilkes Co., Ga., 
27 August 1807, as his second wife, William Daniel who died testate, Greene Co., Ga., 1816. 

(5) Charles Wingfield (b. 17 Jan 1756), died young. 

(6) Garland Wingfield (b. 17 October 1757) m. his cousin Mrs. Sarah Garland (Wingfield) 
Poullain, but had no issue. 

(7) Ann Wingfield (b. 22 May 1759) m. Reverend Hope Hull (1763-1818), and had issue: 
Henry Hull who m. first Mary Agnes Bacon and secondly Mary Angelina Nisbit; Asbury Hull who 
m. Lucy Harris; and Frances Hull who m. James Waddell. 

(8) John Wingfield, Jr. (b. 21 July 1761; w.pr. 8 March 1802, Wilkes Co., Ga.) m. Mary 
Darracourt, and had issue: Dr. John Wingfield, Patsy [m. William Simpson], Garland and Overton 
Wingfield, Frances [m. - - Meriwether], Sarah Garland Wingfield [m. Rev. J. Glenn], Ann Overton 
Wingfield [m. Dr. Lucius Q. C. d’Yampert], and Elizabeth [m. - - Mays]. 

(9) Frances ng (b. 20 February 1763) m. David Meriwether, and had issue: William, 
James, George, Frank, David, Thomas, Judith, and John Garland Meriwether. 

(10) Rebecca Wingfield (b. 12 July 1765) m. John Darracourt, and had issue: Garland 
Darracourt, Herbert Darracourt, Frances Calhoun, Rebecca Rucker, Louisa Hester, Eliza Jones, 
and Georgianna Hammond. 

(11) Martha Wingfield (b. 30 May 1767) m. John Hardin Foster, and had issue: Hardin Foster, 
Sophia Campbell, and Eliza Davis. 


III. daughter WincrieLp m. James Buttock. He was mentioned in the 
following Louisa County Deed Book items: 


13 January 1778 William Cosby and wife Elizabeth, John Wingfield, and James Buttock of 
the first part to Win eld Cosby of the second part, 320 acres in Louisa. [Deed Book E: 259] 
13 January 1778 parties convey to Elias Thompson 246 acres in Louisa. 


We have no information concerning the family of these persons. 
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IV. daughter WincrreLp m. another Buttock, according to the tree, 
Concerning them we have no information. 


V. daughter WincFIELD was twice married: first to GEorcE PHILLIPs, to 
to whom she bore a son George Phillips who married Sarah Lovell, and 
secondly to a Mr. Day, by whom she had seven children, of whom one was 
Lewis Day who married Ann Grantland. They are believed to have lived 
in Virginia, but even that is not positively known. 


VI. Tuomas Wincriexp (b. ca. 1733; d. Wilkes Co., Ga., will dated 
21 August 1790, proved 22 July 1806) m. in Hanover County, Va., ca. 1754 
EvizaBETH TERRELL (daughter of Joel Terrell and his wife Sarah Elizabeth 
Oxford). In the Hanover tax lists of 1782 he appears as the head of a family 
of 9 whites who had 23 slaves. He seems to be the second of the family 
to be mentioned on the Wilkes County land records where we read: 


24 July 1783 Walton, of the State of Georgia, to THomas WincFIELp, Sr., John 
Grimes [son-in-law of Thomas Wingfield, Sr’s.], and John Wingfield, Jr., of Hanover County, Va, 
bill of sale to 1150 acres known as The Ridge, adjoining Washington town and lands of Cal 
Williamson and Daniel Coleman. Witnesses: Will Terrell and John Wingfield, both of whon 
were justices of the peace. [Davidson, Early Records of Georgia, Wilkes County, Vol. I: 240]. 


(The first to be mentioned in Wilkes County records was the oldest 


brother Jon WINGFIELD to whom John Jones and wife Molly sold 450 acres 


on Beaverdam Creek on 9 January 1784. [Ibid.: 239]). 


The following certificates are typical of the nine that were issued to him 
for supplies he furnished during the Revolution: 


Hanover County. September 20th 1780 

I hereby certify that Mr. Taomas WincFiEtp Sen’. has furnish’d a Bullock Estimated at Nine 
Hundred Pounds, Agreeable to an Act of Assembly Entitled an Act for procuring a supply of 
provisions and other necessarys for the Use of the Army. . . 
I Bullock £900. .... /s/ Thos. Price C.P. [L] 
Hanover 7th may 1781. I hereby Certify that Taomas Wincrretp fumisht. for his devision- 
seventy five em t. of beaf. over and above the quantity Required by Law. 
75 Ib. Beaf — 3 

£o. 18. 9. /s/ Edw4. Butler C.P.L. 


Miss Eliza Bowen in her Story of Wilkes County, Georgia says concert 


ing Thomas Wingfield: 


Tuomas WincFIELp who married ExizaseTu TERRELL settled in the northern part of Washing 
ton near what is now the big Ey. Thomas Wingfield’s possessions included the farm of Mr. 
Foreman, the property of Mr. Gil Cade and of a Mr. Beal and stretched around to the west and 


included the property of T. M. Green and Mr. Wm. Pope. He had several daughters — or 
= grown. A Mr. Grimes married one and from them descended the Grimes family of Col 
. Another married Major Richard Worsham, who had been an officer in the Revolution. . . - 
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On the subject of the above-named Gil Cade property there appeared in 
The Story of Washington-Wilkes . . . 1941 (American Guide Series), p. 


113, the following: 


The E. B. Cade House, 120 Tignall Rd., a two-story green-shuttered white frame dwelling, 
fronted by a Doric colonnade and encircled by a white picket fence, was erected in the 1790's by 
Tuomas WINGFIELD, an early immigrant from Virginia. Floors and ceilings are of broad planks, 
and the walls are made of thick old-fashioned plastering. Massive cross-paneled doors and iron 
hinges, high mantels, beautifully wrought wainscoting, and heavy locks with brass keys are 
interior features. 

Wingfield’s several daughters sometimes used a private stairway with an enclosed side  § 
but his sons and guests used the main stairway which curves gracefully upward to a long hall. 
This is one of the few old houses in Washington that has never undergone extensive alterations. 
Capt. W. G. Cade added a new kitchen after he bought the place from W. J. Harty in 1874, 
but the old kitchen in the yard still stands. The original hewn-log smokehouse is still in service. 


So many errors were made in the abstract of the Will of THomas 
WINGFIELD as it was printed in Davidson's Early Records of Georgia: Wilkes 
County, Volume I: 70 that we submit below an abstract based on a certified 
copy of that Will furnished us by Judge Edgar L. Smith, of Washington, Ga. 


Tuomas WINGFIELD, in perfect health and sound of mind and memory, Wilkes County, Ga., 
Will dated 21 August 1790, proved 22 July 1806: 

To my dchildren Thomas, Lucy, John, Sterling, and William Garland Grimes certain 

to be shared equally; 

0 of land which was sno by Sather ; also 
a feather bed and certain negroes; 

To my daughter Saran GarLanp Poutain a feather bed; 

To my daughter Mary WorsHam a feather bed and certain negroes; 

To my grandson Joseph WorsHam a certain negro; 

To my grandsons Henry Pierce [Sims], Thomas Wingfield [Sims], and Benjamin Dickinson 
Sims certain negroes; 

To my daughter Mriry Sims certain negroes; 

To my son Tomas WincF1ELp a feather bed, furniture, and certain negroes. 

To my daughter Nancy Wincrievp a feather bed, furniture, and certain negroes; 

To my gran GarLanp Grigs a certain negro; 

To my wife Ex1zaserH WincFIELp a life estate in all the lands and plantation whereon I now 
live; also certain slaves, which on her death are to go to my son THomas WINGFIELD and my 
daughter Nancy WINGFIELD; and after the death of m wife my daughters S. G. Poutamn and 
Nancy WincFIELD to have the privilege of living on the plantation so long as they remain un- 
married; and to my wife all the stock and provisions on the place at the time of my death; to her 
ao certain negroes; also all the rest of my estate. 

My wife Ex1zaBeTu, executrix, and my sons Jonn and Taomas WINGFIELD, executors. 

Signed, sealed, acknowledged in the presence of T[homas] Mouncer. 

/s/ Tuomas WINGFIELD 


The following were purchasers of of the personalty belonging to the estate of Tuomas 
Wixcrrexp SEn., sold 30 July 1806: Thomas Wingfield, Jr., William Sansam, Jonathan Webster, 
John Wingfield, Mrs. S. Poullain, Dr. G. Hay, Mrs. M. Sims, Thomas Mounger, T. W. Grimes, 
james Huling, John Colley, and Thomas Jones. 


The family of Thomas and Elizabeth (Terrell) Wingfield consisted of two 


sons and six daughters, as follows: 


(1) Elizabeth Wingfield (b. ca 1756; d. ante 1792, Wilkes Co., Ga.) m. ca 1776, in Hanover 
Co., Va., as his first wife, John Grimes, a Revolutionary soldier, son of Capt. William and Mary 
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(Sterling) Grimes; and had five children mentioned in a deed of gift from John Grimes to them 
2 October 1789 [Wilkes Co. Deek Book BB: 49] and in the Will of their grandfather Thomas 
Wingfield, as previously cited. These children were: 


(a) Thomas Wingfield Grimes (b. 1777, Hanover Co., Va.; d. post 1838, probably between 
1842 and 1846, Greene Co., Ga.), successively sheriff of Wilkes and Greene Counties, road com- 
missioner of Greene, and clerk of the Greene County Court of Ordinary, m. 1799 Charity Nickleson 
(d. shortly before 5 October 1837), only daughter of Joseph and Lilias [Jack] Nickleson, and had 
issue: Dr. Joseph W. Grimes who m. Eliza Early Cunningham; Lilias Amanda Grimes who m. 
Dr. Edwin Macon Hunt; Lucy Adeline Grimes who m. Albert Young Gresham; Catherine Grimes 
who m. 1st a Dr. Stevens, and 2ndly Rev. Henry Bunn, of Houston Co., Ga.; Dr. Thomas Wing. 
field Grimes, of Columbus, Ga., who m. Mrs. Ann (Lewis) Coleman; and Charity Nickleson 
Grimes who m. Col. Pulaski Holt, of Macon, Ga. 

(b) Lucy Grimes (b. ca 1778) m. ca 1797 Thomas Mounger, eldest son of Henry and Elizabeth 
Mounger, of Yadkin River, N. C., and Wilkes Co., Ga.; and had issue: Mary Morgan; Caroline 
Mounger (1809-1869) who m. William W. Weaver (1800-1867), son of Benjamin Weaver; and 
B. Andrew Grimes who m. a Miss Greenwood. 

(c) Dr. John Grimes (b. 1781; d. 24 June 1816), studied medicine, University of Pennsylvania 
1799-1802, a founder of the Georgia Medical par + 1804, m. Catherine Jones Glenn, daughter of 
John Glenn, first Chief Justice of Georgia, and his wife Sarah Jones, daughter of Dr. Noble 
Wimberley Jones and granddaughter of Noble Jones, Sr., treasurer of Georgia under General 
Oglethorpe. Among their issue was Sarah Jones Grimes who m. in 1827 James Potter, of Savannah. 

(d) Dr. Sterling Grimes (b. 10 January 1782; d. 14 December 1826) m. in Louisa Co., Va., 
24 June 1810 Maria Mervine Fontaine, daughter of Capt. Aaron Fontaine and his wife Barbara, 
daughter of Richmond and Ann Overton Terrell. They had issue: Thomas Grimes, Sterling 
Grimes, and Mary Jane (Grimes) Turner. 

(e) William Garland Grimes (b. ca 1784) m. a Miss Donsetter, and had a son Henry and 
possibly other issue. 

John Grimes married, as his second wife, Mrs. Sarah Wharry, 26 March 1792 in Wilkes 
County. She was the daughter of a Mr. Stokes, of Elbert Co., Ga., who in his Will, dated 1794, 
mentions his daughter “Sarah, wife of John Grimes.” John Grimes and she were the parents of 
three daughters, Harriet, Elizabeth, and Sidney, and a son Henry Grimes. Mrs. Sarah (Stokes) 
[Grimes-Wharry] m. as her third husband a Mr. Bedel. 


(2) John Wingfield (b. 23 February 1757; d. 28 March 1828) m. in Virginia, 1 February 
1781 Rebecca Nelson, and had issue: Mary Pettus, James Nelson Wingfield, Elizabeth Pettus, 
Dr. John Wingfield, Sarah Garland Pettus, Rebecca Wingfield, Thomas Wingfield, and Ann 


Wingfield. 


(3) Sarah Garland Wingfield m. first Dr. Antoine Poullain, and had a son Dr. Thomas Noel 
Poullain. She married secondly her cousin Garland Wingfield, no issue. 


(4) Mary Wingfield (b. ca 1764) m. Richard Worsham (b. 1756; d. 17 February 1826), son 
of Capt. John Worsham (1731-1779), of Hanover Co., Va., and his wife Sophia Watkins (1735- 
1780), daughter of William and Martha (Herndon) Watkins, of Charlotte Co., Va. Richard 
Worsham was commissioned ensign in the 14th Virginia Regiment 20 November 1776, second 
lieutenant 13 November 1777; served in the roth Virginia Regiment of the Continental Line in 
1778, was promoted to first lieutenant 12 March 1779; was taken prisoner at Charlottesville 12 — 
1780; was transferred 12 February 1781 to the 1st Virginia Regiment; was mentioned in the W: 
of his grandfather William Watkins as then (April 1781) “in the Army.” For his Revolutionary 
War services he received a pension in 1818. As early as 1786 he was living in Wilkes Co., Ga., 
where he continued to reside the rest of his life. He became a justice of the peace first in 1790, 
was reappointed in 1792, and in 1803 was designated as “justice of the inferior court.” In the land 
lottery - prvee he was listed as “an old soldier.” His wife Mary had died in 1818. The order of 
the birth of their seven children is not of record. They were: Joseph T. Worsham; Elizabeth 
Wingfield Worsham who m. first Thomas Willis, secondly William Allison, and thirdly Samuel 
Barnett; [Samuel Barnett was a son of William Barnett (1747-1834), a soldier of the Revolution, 
and his wife Jean Jack (1750-1811), daughter of Patrick Jack, Revolutionary War = of 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C., and his wife Lilias McAdoo. Samuel Barnett is credited with having 
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started the drafting of the Mag aye wa tree]; Martha Herndon Worsham m. Dr. John 
Hunter Pope, as his first wife; Emily Archer Worsham m. Dr. John Hunter Pope, as his second 
wife; Sophia Shorter Worsham m. Eames Stone; John Worsham died young; and Dr. Richard 
Worsham, Jr., d. s.p. 


(5) Barbara (“Bebby”) Wingfield (b.ca 1767) m. Dr. Frederick Sims, and had three sons 
mentioned in the Will of their grandfather Thomas Wingfield: Henry Pierce Sims, Thomas Wing- 
field Sims, and Benjamin Dickinson Sims. 


(6) Mildred Wingfield m. first John Sims (w. dat. 12 March 1799; w. pr. 26 February 1800, 
Wilkes Co., Ga.), and had issue: William Sims, Frederick Sims, and Emily Wingfield (Sims) 
Woolsey. She married secondly Sterling Combs, and had issue: Sterling Combs, Jr., Elizabeth 
+ cama Sarah Garland (Combs) Eve, Susan Combs, and Mildred (Combs) Walton. 


(7) Dr. Thomas Wingfield m. Sidney Mounger, and had issue: Henrietta (1801-1850), wife of 
William Crosby Dawson (1798-1856), a Representative in Congress (1836-1841) and a Senator 
from Georgia (1849-1855); Edward Win gheld, Albert M. Wingfield, Lucy Seymour, Antoinette 
McKinley, Cornelia Seymour, and Col. —— Wingfield. 


(8) Ann Wingfield (b. ca 1791, d. ca 1870, Washin; gm, Sa) = first Robert McGrath and 
had no issue; m. secondly John Pettus, and had issue: John Garland Pettus, Caroline Lane, 
Lucy McKeere, and Mary Rebecca Cozart. It was Ann (Wingfield) Pettus who is credited with 
having completed the Wingfield-Garland tree about 1851. 


VII. ExizaserH Wincrtexp (prob. 1735 —d. ca. 1759) m. ca. 1756 
Cuarces Cossy (b. 1736, Hanover County, Va.; w.d. 10 March 1800, w.p. 
2 August 1802, Elbert Co., Ga.), son of David Cosby and his wife Mary 
Garland Overton. After the death of Elizabeth, Charles Cosby m. secondly 
Elizabeth Sydnor, by whom he had 12 children. Charles and Elizabeth 
(Wingfield) were parents of 2 sons: 


(1) Charles Scott Cosby (b. ca 1757), lived 1800 Elbert Co., Ga. 

(2) Garland Cosby (b. 1759), enlisted 1776 in Capt. James me Co., enlisted again 1781, 
then commissioned captain; m. 27 June 1782 Molly Poindexter, of Louisa Co., daughter of 
Thomas Poindexter cd. testate 1796, Franklin Co., Ky.); removed to mrs Co., Ky., and later 
, Ky., where he died ante 1842: had issue named in the of quendfether 

oindexter. 


VIII. Frances Wincrietp (b. 30 December 1736; d. 20 November 
1802) m. 1756 Wittiam Terrevt (b. 11 February 1732; d. 6 August 
1812) who served in the Virginia forces during the Revolution, first as an 
ensign and later as a second lieutenant. He was a son of Joel and Sarah 
Elizabeth (Oxford) Terrell. William and Frances (Wingfield) Terrell 
were early arrivals in Wilkes County. There he was an early Justice; ac- 
quired extensive and valuable land holdings; owned many slaves. This 
couple had six sons: 


(1) Joel Terrell m. Lucy Ragland. 

(2) William Terrell unm. 

(3) Richmond Terrell m. Kitty Garland Butler. 

(4) Thomas Terrell m. Sarah Skelton. 

(s) Peter Burford Terrell (b. 28 November 1764) m. 21 November 1795, Penelope Jones 
(b. 9 December 1776). 

(6) David Terrell m. Mary Ann Mounger. 
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IX. daughter WincrreLp m. Cu ay Sank, mentioned on the 
“tree”; no further information. 


X. Cuaries WINGFIELD, mentioned on the “tree”; apparently died young, 
as nothing further about him was entered on the tree. 


XI. Susannan WincFIELD, youngest of the family, m. Joun Cossy (b. 
19 September 1741, Hanover Co., Va.; d. 1827, Frederickstown, Washing- 
ton Co., Ky.), son of David Cosby and his wife Mary Garland Overton, 
and had issue: 

(1) Frances Cosby (b. 23 February 1767) who m. Samuel Overton; (2) Joseph 
Cosby (b. 14 July 1770); (3) Overton Cosby (b. 14 October 1772) who m. Ann 
Bissett; (4) Louisa Cosby (b. 1 January 1774) who m. John Bullock; (5) Jane Cosby 
(b. 7 March 1782) who m. 17 May 1802 Wm. Shackleford; (6) Maria Cosby (b. 8 
June 1786) who m. 29 November 1818 Frederick Nantz; and (7) Dabney Carr 
Cosby (b. 15 December 1788) who m. Lydia Ewing. 


Part Two: Jonn WincrieLp—Mary Hupson 


Let us now examine the John Wingfield—Mary Hudson data. We are 
fortunate that The Vestry Book of St. Paul’s Parish, Hanover County, Va., 
1708-1786° contains so many references to persons named John and Thomas 
Wingfield. In addition, there are other items about them in the one now- 
extant pre-Revolutionary Hanover County Court record book; in Woods’ 
History of Albemarle County and in certain data possessed by some of the 
descendants of the Wingfields of Albemarle there are other significant 
records of the John Wingfield—Mary Hudson family. From these sources 
we learn that Joun WincFIELD “was a subscriber to the peaceable procession- 
ing of the lands of the precincts” in which his lands were situated, as well as 
those of Capt. Charles Hudson [his father-in-law], Cornelius Dabney, Philip 
Joiner, John Joyner, and others, in 1728, 1732, 1736; that he witnessed deeds 
from John Matlack, Sr., to his daughter Mary (Matlack) Johnson and his 
son George Matlack in 1733; that he was a road surveyor in 1737; that in 
1739 Charles Hudson and Cornelius Dabney recommended that the Vestry 
appoint John Wingfield procession master as successor to Charles Hudson; 
that in 1743 and in 1755 John Wingfield and Cornelius Dabney were still 
procession masters; and that by 19 November 1759 John Wingfield had 


3See The Vestry Book of St. Paul’s Parish, Hanover County, Virginia, 1706-1786. Transcribed 
and edited by C. G. Chamberlayne. Published by The [Virginia State] Library Board. Richmond: 
Division of Purchase and Printing, 1940. 
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died. The fact of his death is ascertained from the Vestry Book entry which 


reads: 

Pursuant to an order of Vestry November 19th, 1759 we the Subscribers have Processioned the 
Lands as followeth (to Witt) 

Cornelius Dabney’s Land; Present John Wingfield . . . 

The line between John Wingfield deceased and John Starke; Thomas Wingfield Present. 

The line between George Hudson and John Starke; No person present but ourselves. 

The lines of George Hudson, all but one line between him and Matthew Pate; Pres. Thos. 
Tinsley, Jeremiah Pate and Thomas Wingfield . . . 

The line bteween John Wingfield and John Cock; Said Wingfield present. 

The line between Charles Jones and William Cock; Said Wingfield present. 

The lines of John Wingfield; Said Wingfield present, John Cock and Daniel Fitzpatrick present 
at part of these lines. The line between John Wingfield deceased, George Hudson, and Cornelius 
Dabney; Thomas Wingfield present. 

The other lands in our precinct, no person appeared, and is not processioned. /s/ Wm Cock 
/s/ Joun Stark 


On 30 November 1763 John Wingfield’s lands were processioned, John 
Wingfield being present, and the lands of John Wingfield, deceased, were 
processioned, Thomas Wingfield being present. As of 28 September 1768 a 
similar report was made. On 12 November 1771, however, the lands of 
Mary Wingfield, instead of those of John Wingfield deceased, were men- 
tioned. Mary Wingfield is identified in Woods’ History of Albemarle 


County, Va., thus: 

The first appearance of the Wingfield name in Albemarle occurred in 1762. At that time Mary, 
the wife [meaning widow] of John Wingfield and daughter of Charles Hudson, conv to her 
son Charles [Wingfield] a part of 500 acres named Prospect, on which he was then living and 
which she had received from her father. This place was manifestly situated in the Biscuit Run 

ly. 

The actual deed of gift reads: 


To all persons to whom these presents shall come, I, Mary Wuvncrrexp of St. Paul’s Parish in 
Hanover County in Virginia send greeting in our Lord God Everlasting. Now Know ye that 
I the said Mary Wincrtexp for divers good causes and considerations me hereunto moving but 
more ially for the will and Motherly love, do give, grant, enfeoff, and confirm unto my 
loving Son Cuarntes WincrFrExp his heirs and assigns forever Two hundred and seventy acres of 
land with the plantation thereon [whereon] he now lives in St. Ann’s Parish in Albemarle County, 
being part of a Tract of land given to me by my father Cartes Hupson wch contains by 
Estimation Five Hundred and Forty acres, which is known and called by the name of Prospect. . . . 


It was dated 3 May 1762 and signed by Mary Wingfield in the presence 
of Wm. Cock, Thos. Fortune, and Wm. Hitchcock, Jr., presented to the 
Albemarle Court 13 May 1762, and recorded in Albemarle County Deed 
Book No. 3: 157. 

A member of the family states that John and Mary (Hudson) Wingfield 
had a daughter Ann whose husband, Lieut. David Garland, was killed dur- 
ing the Revolution about 1781. That claim has not been verified by us. In 
fact we believe it more likely that she was a granddaughter of that couple, 
because a daughter would probably have been born only a few years from 
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1720, and she would not be likely to have a husband who was a lieutenant 
engaged in military action approximately 60 years later. 

It is worthwhile noting that so far no trace has been found of what ha 
pened to the other half of the lands which Mary Wingfield inherited from 
her father Capt. Charles Hudson. There was no other deed of gift or of 
sale from Mary Wingfield recorded in the Albemarle County deed books. 
It is reasonable to assume, however, that those other 270 acres passed to 
another child of Mary Wingfield’s, but who he or she was we do not know. 
It is important to mention, however, that in Hanover County there con- 
tinued to live numerous persons named Wingfield whose given names sug- 
gest a descent from John and Mary (Hudson) Wingfield. For example, 
there was Hudson M. Wingfield, a justice of the county court, from 1835 
to 1845; Elizabeth Wingfield whose husband was a relative named Francis 
Wingfield, a grandson of John and Mary’s; and Christopher, eldest son of 
Thomas Wingfield of Hanover whose Will was dated 25 February 1826 
and probated 24 November 1830. [For these items see Cocke, Hanover 
County Chancery Wills and Notes . . . 170, 172, et al.| Moreover, both this 
Thomas and Charles had sons named John, Charles, Joseph, as well as 
Christopher already mentioned. The duplication of daughters’ names, Mary, 
Ann, and Elizabeth, is without significance. 

The family of Charles, the only proved child of John and Mary (Hudson) 
Wingfield, follows. 


Cuartes WincrFIELp (son of John Wingfield and Mary Hudson) was 
born ca. 1720, New Kent County; died 1803, Albemarle County, Va. He 
married 1741 RacHEL Joyner, and had the following issue, as set forth in 
Woods’ History of Albemarle County: 

i. John Wingfield (1742-1814) m. Robina Langford; signed the Declaration of 


Independence of the Citizens of Albemarle County 21 April 1779. Issue: 

(1) John Wingfield (d. 1859) m. Ann Buster; (2) Robert Wingfield (d. 1825); (3) Matthew 
ween m. Martha Buster; (4) Rebecca Gilham; (5) Mary Wingfield; and (6) Martha 
Win 

ii. Charles Wingfield (d. 1819) m. Mary Lewis; was sergeant of militia, Sept. 1758; 
no issue. 

iii. William Wingfield, signed the above-mentioned Declaration; had served in the 
militia company of September 1758. 

iv. Christopher Wingfield (d. 1821), was lieutenant, 2nd Militia Company, 1794; 
m. Elizabeth ................ , issue: 

(1) John H. Wingfield; (2) Lucy Wingfield m. Allen Dawson; (3) Ann Elizabeth Wingfeld 


m. James Rosson; (4) Charles Wingfield m. Margaret Rosson. 
v. Joseph Wingfield, ensign and later captain, Ist Militia Company, ante 1802. 
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vi. Francis Wingfield, succeeded his brother Joseph as ensign; m. his cousin Eliza- 
beth Wingfield, daughter of Thomas, of Hanover; had issue: 

(1) Mary m. Robert Gentry; (2) Thomas Wingfield; (3) Francis Wingfield; (4) Charles M. 
. ryan Ann m. Littleton Chick; and (6) John Wingfield removed to Hanover, m. .............., 

[It is possible that it was Francis Wingfield, the son, rather than Francis, the father who married 
Elizabeth Wingfield, daughter of Thomas, of Hanover.—J.G.H.] 

vii. Mary Wingfield, m. John Hamner; 

viii. Ann Wingfield m. John Harrison; 

ix. Sarah Wingfield m. .............. Martin; 

x. Jemima Wingfield m. Samuel Barksdale; and 

xi. Elizabeth Wingfield m. Henley Hamner. 


Part THREE: Ropert WINGFIELD—AND ............. 

As a young man Rosert WINGFIELD’s name appears once in The Vestry 
Book of St. Peter's Parish, New Kent County, when the entry reads, “Moses 
Stegall Deceased 19 August 1721 in charge to Robert Wingfield.” As 
Robert’s father THomas WincrFieLp oF York River had died only some 
eight months before, that cryptic item may give a clue to Robert's mother’s 
surname. She may have been Mary Stecauy. We do not know but what is 
intended is the implication of some sort of a fiduciary relationship. From 
then until Robert Wingfield’s death we have no further knowledge of him. 

Robert Wingfield left a will dated 24 August 1767 and proved 14 August 
1769 in Louisa County. [Will Book, 1767-1837: 61] In it he left a life 
interest in his whole estate to his wife Ann; provided that his son Mathew 
Wingfield should receive the remaining estate at his wife Ann’s death or 
remarriage, after his bequests to his sons, Thomas, John, Robert, Josias, and 
Nathan, of one shilling to each, and to his daughters Mary and Anna Wing- 
field of a feather bed and some furniture to each had been distributed. 
Witnesses: James Mayo, Sr., Robert Mayo, Jacob Mayo. 

As the only other Louisa County reference to a Wingfield not already 
identified concerns Thomas Wingfield, of Buckingham County, who sold 
land to Joseph Perkins, of Louisa, he may be a son of the aforenamed Rosert 
WincrieLp. Thomas Wingfield was a justice of Buckingham. His wife 
Judith joined in conveying the tract just mentioned. [Deed Book F: 412, 23 
October 1787] 


Part Four: Owen WINGFIELD 


Besides the record of the birth of Owen WincrF1ELp in New Kent County 
23 September 1719 our only knowledge of a person of his name is in W. A. 
Crozier’s Virginia Colonial Militia, based on the entry in Hening, Vol. VII, 
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that Owen Wingfield served as a sergeant in Capt. Thomas Speake’s Com- 
pany of Frederick County Militia. 


We are aware that there were numerous other persons named WINGFIELD 
in Virginia in addition to Tuomas WincFIELD OF York River at an early 
date. We have made no attempt to place them in the Wingfield lineages, 
First of the name to come to Virginia, at least so far as the records show, was 
another THomas WINGFIELD, one of eleven persons transported by Walter 
Hocker, who received as a result 600 acres of land in Charles River County 
23 September 1636. [Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. 5: 
456] Mr. Warner S. McCall, of Gibson City, Illinois, who has made careful 
study of many of the early Wingfield records, “ventures to suggest” that 
that Thomas Wingfield was one of the two sons of Sir Thomas Maria 
Wingfield, of Ireland, Knt., younger brother to Ep>warp Maria WINGFIELD, 
first President of the Council of Virginia. There we shall leave the matter 
for the present. 

We desire to express our appreciation of the assistance given by Mrs. 
Meinard A. Schur, 4866 Kensington Drive, San Diego 4, California; Mrs. 
Joseph Parrish, Selma, Alabama; Mrs. E. E. Grimes, of Columbus, Georgia, 
and Miss Jane Macon, 1208 Union Street, Brunswick, Georgia, in making 
this article possible. Mrs. Schur first called my attention to the inaccuracy 
of “the tree” in stating that John Wingfield’s wife was Sarah Garland. Mrs. 
Parrish lent me her copy of the Cosby Genealogy and tried to locate a copy 
of the John Wingfield—Sarah Garland tree for me. Mrs. Grimes graciously 
sent her copy of the tree, so that I might obtain photostats of it. Miss Macon 
sent me detailed documentation for dozens of items pertaining to this family. 

Tt was Mr. McCall, however, who more than any other person is responsi- 
ble for my decision to write this article. He first brought to my attention the 
entry about Thomas Wingfield of York River as a son of John Wingfield of 
Tickencote. Next he sent me his treasured copy of the Powerscourt book, 
cited at the outstart of his article, so that I might have copies of its pedigrees 
filed with the Virginia Historical Society. He also sent me a copy of the item 
which mentioned Sarah as wife of Thomas Wingfield of Hanover County. 
He persuaded me to chart the Wingfield descents which appear in the chart 
accompanying this set of notes, which is, incidentally, the first attempt at 
that sort of diagramming I have ever undertaken. 

The reader must remember that the contents of this article are, after all, 
only notes. This is no finished genealogy. Nor have I undertaken to correct 
the many inaccuracies that have appeared in miscellaneous printed works 
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dealing with this distinguished family. My hope is that in this essay the 
errors have been kept to a minimum. — John Goodwin Herndon. 


APPENDIX A 


In 1433 JouNn Daneys, Kt., died seised of the manor [of Tickencote] including a hall, 
chapel, dovecote, view of frankpledge and Court Baron, and lett Rossrr his son and 
heir aged 23 years. In 1434 Ropert Daneys of Tickencote was sheriff. In the follow- 
ing or same year he died without issue, leaving his sister[s] Joan, the wife of Tuomas 
Dat, [she being] aged 22 years, and Exizaperu, aged 20 years, his coheirs. THomas 
Date was sheriff of Rutland in 1457 and Joun, son of Tuomas, in 1468. In 1479 
Joun died seised of the manor, leaving Wii11aM his son and heir aged 8 years. In 
1535 Wutu1aM settled the manor and died in 1536. His heirs were his daughters 
AnnE Fetypiace, Joan Wo tasocor, and his granddaughter Marcaret Lynne who 
inherited Tickencote. Marcaret married Joun Campynetr and in 1557 he granted 
the manor of Tickencote and 4os. rent in Tickencote and Empingham to trustees for 
himself and Macrarer in survivorship with remainder to their heirs and with further 
remainder to the heirs of Joun. This led to much litigation, as Joun Campynetr died 
in 1557, and Marcaret who survived him married Paut GresHam. Joun’s brother 
Wituiam Campynetr claimed the inheritance and lost the case. On Paut’s death 
MarcareT married Rosert RatcuirFe, but as Paut had previously settled the property 
on their children, and as their sons died without issue, the property, on the death of 
MarcakET, 1594, passed to their only daughter Exizaseru, wife of Joun WincFIELD. 
EuizaBETH died in 1602 seised of the manor of Tickencote, held of the king in chief 
by knight service, leaving Joun Wincrrexp her husband holding the premises by 
courtesy; her son and heir Jon WincrFrEp was aged 8 years. Sir Joun WuNcFIELD, 
Kt., the son, made a settlement on his marriage with Frances, daughter of Lord 
Epwarp CroMweELL, and died in 1632 seised of the manor and of a wood called 
Bowyows in Tickencote, tenement of Epwarp Maria Wincriexp, leaving a son 
Ricnarp, aged 12. (It is possible that Bowrowse Woon was a parcel of woodland in 
the parish of Tickencote containing 24 acres, of which Roserr, Earl of Salisbury, 
died seised in 1612.) Sir Ricnarp [WrncFreLp] was succeeded by his son Jonn 
WincrtEtp in 1663 who held the manor and also view of frankpledge in 1673. Jonn 
died in 1680 and was succeeded by his son. . . . 


The above-quoted passage is found in A History of Rutland, vol. ii, 276, 
in the Victoria Histories of English Counties. The WincrreLp Arms are 
therein given as: 
argent a bend gules cotised sable with three pairs of wings argent upon the bend. 


APPENDIX B 


Tue above-mentioned Frances CroMweELL was a daughter of Epwarp, the third 
Baron CromweE tt. His line of descent (The Complete Peerage, vol. iii, 555-558) was 
as follows: 

Watrer Cromwe tt, otherwise Smyru, of Putney, a fuller, shearer of cloth, brewer, and 


2 
4 
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Tuomas CromwELt, b. ca 1485; in 1513 a lawyer and cloth-dresser; m. Evizasern, daughter of 
Henry Wyxzs; was created Baron Cromwell; recommended to Henry VIII Anne of Cleves as a 
suitable bride and made the necessary arrangements, and in appreciation of that service was created 
Earl of Essex. When shortly thereafter iow VIII became disgusted with Anne, he divested 
Thomas Cromwell of all his honours, and on 28 July 1540 had him executed for treason. 

Grecory CromweE Lt, his son and heir, was nevertheless created Baron Cromwell under a 
separate writ; m. ante 1538 ExizaseTu, daughter of Sir Joan Seymour, by Mancery, daughter of 
Sir Henry Wentrwortn. He is called the First Baron Cromwell. 

Henry Cromwe tt, his son and heir, the second Baron Cromwell, m. ante 1560 Mary, 
daughter of Joun Pautet or Powrerr, Second Marquess of Winchester, by his first wife Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Roserr Wittoucuey, the Second Lord Willoughby. 


Epwarp CromweELt, his son and heir, aged 33 in 1593, the third Baron Cromwell, was educated 
at Jesus College, Cambridge, M.A., 1592/3; served in the expedition against Spain with the Earl 
of Essex by whom he was knighted at Dublin 12 July 1599 and joined in his rebellion for which 
he was fined £3,000 and imprisoned for some months, but received a special pardon. Having 
alienated all his English estates (Oakham in 1596 to Sir John Harington, and Launde, county 
Leicester, was before 1603 in possession of Sir William Smith), he purchased in 1606 the Barony 
of Lecale in county Down, Ireland. He married, firstly, 1581, Exrzaseru, daughter of Wit1am 
Urron, of Puslinch, Devon, Serjeant-at-arms, by Mary, daughter of Tomas Krrxnam, of Blake- 
ton in that county. She d. s.p.m. in London 5 and was buried 15 January 1592/3 at Launde 
Abbey. He married secondly, about 1593 Frances, first daughter of Wiit1am Ruccs, otherwise 
Repps, of Felmingham, Norfolk, by THomasrne, daughter of Sir Robert TownsEnp, Justice of 
Chester. Epwanp Cromwe tt died 27 April 1607 and was buried at Down Patrick in the Chancel 
of the Abbey Church there. His widow Frances married Ricnarp WincFIELD, first Viscount 
Powerscourt, who d. s.p., 9 September 1634. She died ante 30 March 1631. 


APPENDIX C 


Tue following information concerning George Owen and his son-in-law John Wing- 
field is abstracted from History of the College of Arms written by Reverend Mark 
Noble and printed in London in 1804: 


Gzorce Owen by letters patent which passed the Privy Seal 2 March 1625/6 was created 
Rouge Croix 26 July 1626; was created York Herald 9 December 1623; attended the Earl of 
Arundel in his ition abroad in 1639; accompanied Charles I to Oxford where he received the 
LL.D. degree; supported Parliament during the Protectorate and was in 1658 elevated to be Norroy, 
King-at-arms; distinguished himself for his intrepidity at the Coronation of Charles II. The royal 
footmen having seized the canopy which had been carried over His Majesty in going to and 
returning from the Abbey, Gzonczk Owen rescued it from them and delivered it to he of 
the Cinque-Ports to whom it belonged. For this he was much commended and the footmen dis- 
missed. On 10 August 1660 the College of Heralds was reorganized, Geornce Own being retained 
as a member, not as Norroy King-at-arms but as York Herald, which rank he resigned in 1663, 
when his position was taken by Jonn Wincrrecp. Grorce Owen, Esq., died 13 May 1665 in 
the county of Pembroke, leaving in manuscript a history of Pembroke. 

He married Resrcca, only daughter of Sir Taomas Darrett, of Lillington, Knt., a “loyal” 
knight who died at his seat Castle Camps in Cambridgeshire 2 April 1669 in his 69th year. 
Resecca Owen survived her husband. 

Joun Wincrrecp, Gentleman, was created Portcullis by letters patent which passed the Signet 
and Privy Seal 27 July 1660; and succeeded to the rank of York Herald in 1663 which he sur- 
rendered 22 December 1674. He died in the Kings Bench 30 December 1678 and was buried at 
St. George’s Church. 

Joun Wincrretp, Gentleman, was created Portcullis at the reorganization of the College of 
Arms on the afternoon of 10 August 1660. When he qualified the College membership was com- 
plete, “legally settled in its ancient and accustomed manner.” “The members were very judiciously 
chosen; they did honor to those who had the appointment.”4 


4Opus cit., 263, and for earlier items mentioned, pp. 245, 261, 288, 280. 
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NOTES and QUERIES 


NOTES 


Jefferson's Residence In Richmond 


by Epwarp DumsauLp* 


Wuen Thomas Jefferson, American Tourist was published in July, 1946, 1 was not 
able to determine, with any degree of certainty, the site of the house where Jefferson 
lived in Richmond during his governorship.' It was known only that on April 17, 
1780, Jefferson “got possession of Colo Turpin’s house”; that is was a “house on the 
hill”; that Jefferson rented it for one year from his kinsman, Thomas Turpin of 
Powhatan County; and that, although Jefferson would otherwise have been liable 
personally on his agreement with Turpin, the rent of “eight thousand weight of 
Tobacco” was paid by the Commonwealth. 

The conjecture was advanced that the house might have been located on the south- 
east corner of Broad and Governor streets, where the Memorial Hospital now stands. 
This supposition was based on the assumption that the house was located on a lot 
marked “Jeffersons Lott” on a plat in the Virginia State Archives dated December 20, 
1782, and the further assumption that the location suggested corresponds with the 
lot so designated on the plat. 

The first of these assumptions was somewhat weakened, in my opinion, when on 
October 11, 1947, while examining some Jefferson papers at the Huntington Library, 
I consulted a map of the Capitol Square reproduced in Fiske Kimball’s Thomas 
Jefferson, Architect, and noticed that lot 367 bore the name “Turpin.” 

Lot 367 is shown at the northwest corner of F and 13th streets. A letter in the 
Huntington Library from Colonel Lawrence Martin to Max Farrand, dated September 
19, 1934, states that changes in the designation of streets since Jefferson’s time have 
been made; so that 13th and F on Jefferson’s map would be 12th and Franklin under 
present nomenclature. 

*Edward Dumbauld, A.B. Princeton University, 1926; LL.B. Harvard University, 1929, LL.M. 
Harvard University, 1930; Doctor of Law, University of Leyden, The Netherlands, 1932. Member 
of the Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, and United States Supreme Court bars. Secretary of 
the American Society of International Law, and former Special Assistant to the Attorney General 
of the United States. Author of Interim Measures of Protection in International Controversies 
(1932); Thomas Jefferson, American Tourist (1946); The Declaration of Independence and What 
It Means Today (1950); and of numerous articles in legal periodicals. 

1Edward Dumbauld, Thomas Jefferson, American Tourist (Norman, Okla., 1946) 45-46, 220-27. 

2Fiske Kimball, Thomas Jefferson, Architect (Boston, 1916), figure 103. See also figs. 1-3 in 
the article by Fiske Kimball cited in note 3, infra. 
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A plan in the Huntington library shows that lot 367 would have been part of the 
“State House” site on Jefferson's plan, which contemplated three separate public build. 
ings, described as “Halls of Justice,” “Capitol,” and “State House,” respectively. It is 
covered by part of the Capitol building actually constructed? It would therefore 
meet the requirements of being on Shockhoe Hill, and belonging to Turpin. 

Further support for the 12th and Franklin streets location came when on October 
18, 1947, I read what Marie Kimball said, in the second volume of her biography of 
Jefferson,* regarding his residence in Richmond: 

It has not been generally known where Jefferson lived in Richmond while governor. Usually it 
has been assumed that he resided in the simple frame house which is known to have been in 
existence and occupied by Governor Harrison in December 1781. A glance at Jefferson’s account 
book of 1780, however, shows that on April 17 he “got possession of Colonel Turpin’s house.” 
Thomas Turpin was Jefferson’s uncle. His seat was in land, near Fine Creek, the early home 
of Jefferson’s father. Like many of his contemporaries, he was something of a tor in land. 
When the city of Richmond was platted, he purchased lot No. 367, just south of the existing 
governor’s house. He also owned considerable property to the north and east of the area that be- 
came Capitol Square when this plot was laid out in 1780. There is still extant in the state archives 
some correspondence between Jefferson and his uncle concerning the amount to be paid for the 
rent, and as to whether it was to be paid by him or by the public. Jefferson fixed 8,000 pounds of 
tobacco as a suitable sum. The colonel considered this too modest. After his retirement as governor, 
Jefferson laid the matter before his successor in a letter dated August 7, 1782. “On removal of the 
seat of governent,” he writes, “I engaged his [Turpin’s] house on the hill. A house having always 
been found for the governor, I took it for granted that the rent of that would be considered as a 
public charge, though from the nature of my application to Col. Turpin I became personally liable 
to him. I flatter myself it will still be the opinion it should be paid by the public. ...” The 
following year the question was taken up by two referees, Thomas Prosser and William Hay, who 
certified “that Col. in should be paid for the rent of his Brick House and garden at the rate 
of £100 ‘oa annum.” This is the first intimation we have that a brick house existed at this early 
period when Richmond was largely an assemblage of wooden shacks. As throughout his life, 
the young governor took pains to live with such elegance as circumstances would permit. 


The sentence in the above paragraph regarding Turpin’s ownership of lot 367 is 
supported by her footnote 26, citing “Fiske Kimball, Thomas Jefferson, Architect, 
pp. 139-40 and figs. 102, 103.” 

The succeeding sentence, regarding Turpin’s property north and east of the Capitol 
Square, is supported by footnote 27, citing Hening’s Statutes at Large of Virginia, vol. 
X, p. 317.6 This reference to Hening relates only to the laying out of the Capitol 
Square, and does not mention Turpin’s ownership of the tract northeast of the 
Square, known as Watson’s Tenement. However, there is no doubt regarding Turpin's 
ownership of that property, as shown by the recitals in deeds recorded in Henrico 
County.” But his ownership of lot 367 is shown only by the appearance of the name 


3Fiske Kimball, “Jefferson and the Public Buildings of Virginia. II. Richmond, 1779-1780,” 
The Huntington Library Quarterly, Vol. XII (No. 3, May, 1949) 303-310, at 305, and Figs. 1-3. 
Regarding the influence of Jefferson on construction of the Virginia Capitol, see, in addition, Fiske 
Kimball, SThomas Jefferson and the First Monument of the Classical Revival in America (Hartis 


burg, Pa., 1915); Dumbauld, Thomas Jefferson, American Tourist, 40; Dumas Malone, Jefferson 
and the Rights of Man (Boston, 1951) 89-92. 

4Marie Kimball, Jefferson War and Peace 1776 to 1784 (New York, 1947), 57. 

5Ibid., 366. 

6Ibid. 

7Dumbauld, Thomas Jefferson, American Tourist, 223. The ma roduced as fig. 103 in Fiske 
Kimball, Thomas Jefferson, Architect also shows Turpin property besides lot 367. 
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‘Turpin” on the maps referred to above. And there is no proof that there was a house 
on lot 367. 

The three last sentences® in the extract quoted above from Marie Kimball convey 
an erroneous impression, it is believed, if they mean to state that Jefferson lived in a 
brick house, and more particularly in the brick house for which the Commonwealth 
paid rent at the rate of £100 per annum. 

In my judgment, the brick house rented “at the Rate of one hundred Pounds specie 
pr annum” was not the residence of the Governor but the meeting place of the Coun- 
cil. No evidence is adduced by Mrs. Kimball questioning the accuracy of my privious 
statement that “This brick house was used by the Executive Council, and the hill 
where it stood came to be known as Council Chamber Hill.”"? The amount of rent 
to be paid for the Council Chamber, not that for Jefferson’s residence as Governor, was 
“the question taken up” in 1783 by Prosser and Hay. The rent for the house Jefferson 
lived in had already been approved by the Council on September 24, 1782, in the 
amount of “eight thousand weight of Tobacco.” 

That the Council Chamber and the Governor's residence were not in the same 
building I regard as demonstrated by the fact that the minutes of the Council show 
that on certain days when the Governor was indisposed, the Board met at his house.!° 
Presumably if his house and their usual meeting place were identical, there would 
have been no occasion for such an entry in the minutes. 

Moreover it is known that the amount of rent for Jefferson’s house was “eight 
thousand weight of Tobacco.” Is that the equivalent of “one hundred Pounds specie”? 
Turpin was pressing Jefferson for payment in 1780; the Council authorized payment 
on September 24, 1782, and on October 3, 1782, Governor Harrison informed Jefferson 
that “Payment has been some time order’d for the rent of the House you lived in whilst 
Governor of the State and Colo Turpen may receive the Money whenever he pleases 
to apply to the Agent.”!! Under these circumstances, would Turpin have waited 
unti] a second determination on January 8, 1783, by the two gentlemen chosen “to 
ascertain the rent of the Brick House & Garden,” who reported that the public should 
pay Colonel Turpin “at the Rate of one hundred Pounds specie pr annum’”?!? It seems 
clear that this brick house was not the house Jefferson lived in as Governor. 

This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that Dumas Malone, in the first volume of 
jeferson and his Time, published in 1948, and writing with knowledge of Mrs. 
Kimball’s volume, does not repeat her statement that Jefferson lived in the brick 
house.'3 On the contrary, he distinguishes the Governor’s residence and the Council 
Chamber. Describing the British capture of Richmond, he says: “Apparently the 
invaders harmed neither the Governor’s rented house nor the single-story brick build- 
ing on the hill behind it where the Council sat.”"* 

‘ 8The first of these is supported by footnote 28, on p. 366, citing “Calendar of Virginia State 
cf = Jefferson, American Tourist, 223-24. 

oa 221. Benjamin Harrison was Governor at the time of these entries in the Council Journal 

1752. 

45, 224-25. 

Ibid. 223. 

3Dumas Malone, Jefferson the Virginian (Boston, 1948), 468. 

MIbid. 340. See also pp- 302 and 337. 
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Malone may have been influenced in this connection, for he was familiar with it,5 
by the account of one of Jefferson’s slaves, which has recently been published by the 
McGregor Library of the University of Virginia, and in the William and May 
Quarterly.'© This testimony, and it seems altogether trustworthy, conclusively shows 
that it was not a brick house, but a wooden one, in which Jefferson lived in Richmond 
as Governor. 

The pertinent passage reads: “Mr. Jefferson lived in a wooden house near where 
the Palace (Governor's house) stands now. Richmond was a small place then: not 
more than two brick houses in the town: all wooden houses what there was.”!7 

But although it seems clear that Mrs. Kimball is wrong in regarding the brick hous 
as Jefferson's residence, it appears highly probable that lot 367 was the site of the 
wooden house where he did live. It is to be hoped that further investigation of the 
records in Richmond can soon be undertaken to confirm or correct this hypothesis. 


JOHN MITCHEL 
(1815-1875) 


Irish Patriot and Defender of the Southern Cause in the War between the States 


by Raymonp B. Borrom* 


An address delivered at the Dedication of the Mitchel Plaque, 
Fort Monroe, Virginia, October 6, 1951 


We have the privilege today to pay honor to the memory of John Mitchel a man who 
made a lasting imprint upon events and environments of his time. Recognition of 
his contribution has been late in coming but if Virginia, and particularly Virginia's 
free press, has been tardy in a merited tribute, we can comfort ourselves that the 
tardiness is to some extent compensated by the timeliness, in a disturbed world, of 
memorializing now an instrument of one of the basic freedoms of mankind — freedom 


of speech and of the press. 


I5Tbid. 402. 

16Rayford W. Lg ed. “Memoirs of a Monticello Slave,” The William and Mary Quarterly 
(3rd ser.), Vol. , No. 4 (October, 1951), 561-582. 

I7Ibid. 569. 

*Raymond B. Bottom, a resident of Hampton, is a native of Richmond. He served as an officer 
in the Army in World War I and in the Navy in World War II. He has been active in the 
establishment of the Jefferson Davis Memorial at Fort Monroe and in the restoration of the cast 
mate there in which Mr. Davis was confined. He is editor of the Newport News Daily Press. 
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Mitchel was such an instrument and he chose, himself, to make America, and prin- 
cipally the South, the field for his vigorous and uncompromising pen when conditions 
in his native land made living there intolerable, indeed, forbidden to him. 

Mitchel was a widely known and celebrated champion of the rights and liberties of 
man before ever reaching America’s shores. As a defiant proponent of Irish indepen- 
dence he was a sharp and irritating thorn in England’s side. The written word and the 
outspoken protest, through his newspaper, the United Irishman, and from platforms 
wherever he could raise his voice, laid bare the case for Irish separation from the 
union with England and shouted defiance at the mother country. Such an iconoclast 
the rulers of England found themselves unable to assimilate. Mitchel, in the face of 
threats of action against him, persisted in his vigorous criticisms of the British govern- 
ment and in due time paid for his courage with his liberty. He was tried by a packed 
jury, sentenced to 14 years of bandishment and bundled off to Bermuda to serve his 
sentence while silencing his voice. Subsequently he was transferred to Tasmania from 
which place, his unconquerable spirit urging him on, he escaped in 1853 and made 
his way to America. 

He took up immediately again, with enhanced fire and undampened devotion, the 
cause from which his exile had temporarily separated him. He started a newspaper in 
San Francisco, furthering the principles in which he believed, which quickly reached 
a circulation of 50,000, a most inconsiderable readership in those days. It was im- 
possible for a man of Mitchel’s convictions and spirit to avoid taking a position on the 
issue of slavery which then gripped the country. And it was inevitable, with his con- 
victions of the rights of a people to adopt and live by their own measures of equity 
and equality, and his long resistance, on principle, to the imposition upon Ireland by 
England of any measure of control of the Irish, that he would be found leaning strongly 
towards the Southern cause and, in due time, supporting it with his attacks upon the 
abolitionists. But though he entered fully into the controversy that was then moving 
towards a tragic crisis, his ruling passion was Irish independence and in its behalf he 
left his work here and made a futile trip to Paris in furtherance of the Irish causes. 

When Mitchel returned to this country the storm already had broken that was to 
spread its blight over the South for four long years of war and fifty more of recovery 
from war's effects. Mitchel made his way to Richmond in 1862 and immediately took 
over the editorship of the Richmond Enquirer, a strong supporter of Jefferson Davis 
and the Confederate government. He wrote boldly in justification of the Southern 
cause and in bolstering the sovereignty of the Confederate States. He entered fully into 
the life of tension and anxiety around him and as a volunteer made heroic contribution 
to the care and evacuation of the maimed and wounded from the battlefields of the 
Wilderness, Spotsylvania, the Seven Days Battle and the scores of others that swirled 
and surged around Richmond. In time, and moved by events, he became impatient 
of President Davis’ lack of sternness in retaliation for Northern acts and, leaving the 
Enquirer, joined the Richmond Exponent as chief editorial writer where he could 
advocate the sterner measures he felt should be invoked. And during the days of 
travail that beset him he saw two of his sons killed, one in Pickett’s charge at 


— 
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Gettysburg, another at Fort Sumter and sustained months of anxiety over the un- 
certainties and dangers to which his wife and his daughters had been exposed, the 
while maintaining a seemingly inexhaustible fortitude in his journalistic duties. 

In course of events came Appomattox, and Mitchel went with the Confederate 
government to Danville whence it had moved. The end had come to the Southem 
cause, but so far as Mitchel was concerned, there was not yet an end to what he 
might do to protest the harshness of the treatment of the South that events forecasted, 
He went to New York and became editor there of the Daily News, a sheet that had 
been sympathetic to the South. “Of course,” he said, “I set myself at once to tell the 
truth about the Southern cause, to expose and explode the villiany *** of (consider 
ing) devotion to our Confederacy as a penitentiary offense and generally to denounce 
Mr. Johnson’s (policy).” Such an enterprise set poorly, indeed, upon those in authority 
for the Federal government in New York. He received warnings, which moved him 
to be only more outspoken in defiance of anyone’s or any government's right to suppress 
expression of opinion. But he was given little time, to espouse this high principle. On 
June 14 he was arrested in his office without warrant and without charge, hustled 
aboard a ship and three days later, on June 17, 1865, arrived here at Fort Monroe and 


was placed in confinement. He remained in confinement here until the following 


October 26th. For the first two of these months he was not permitted to leave his cell. 
A sensitive and unrobust man, plagued with asthma, Mitchel broke under the hard 
ships that were made his daily lot and suffered irreparably both mentally and physically 
from his ordeal. His plight got abroad in the land. He was released through the inter 
cession of influential Irish citizens of this country, without having been tried for any 
offense or having had any charge placed against him, and without any restitution for 
the illegalities that had been imposed upon him. Though he lived ten years after his 
release, he never recovered from the effects of the harsh experiences that his four 
months of imprisonment here had brought him. 

Today we pay tribute to that man and his spirit. He was not the first to have been 
the victim of oppression for daring to raise his voice nor was he the last. But what 
Mitchel did in defiance of oppression, in resisting any control of the right of speaking 
and writing, reproaches all of his craft who have cringed or who have wanted for the 
spirit to defend. But it also inspires us now, in a world far more complex than his, 
to hold, even at the price of liberty, to the sacred rights with which a free press is 
intrusted — to criticize where criticism is due, to speak out for right, to defend the 
oppressed and to seek ever the truth. Freedom of the press is a shining light in a world 
darkened now by the notions of many who like no opposition to their ways. Upon 
this freedom the liberties of the people rest more now, perhaps, than ever before in 
history. The liberties of millions are suffering for the want of this freedom. Mitchel’s 
world was one of controversy, too, but he dared speak and write his mind and his 
example heartened those around him and gave them strength. This example of um 
quenchable determination beckons us in our duty, strengthens us in our own determi- 
nation. Mitchel did not win the battle; the contest still rages. Let this modest marker 
attest forever the respect in which we hold such a high expression of faithfulness to a 
trust and commend again to us, in these present days, the worth of its emulation. 
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Virginia’s Eastern Shore 
By the late T. 


Although every state produces in successive generations its own native historians, 
it often happens that an important contribution to the history of a region is made by 
one who comes into it from a different part of the country and finds this history so 
fascinating that he makes it his life work. 

This was the case with the late Ralph T. Whitelaw, who came from St. Louis, 
Missouri, to the Eastern Shore of Virginia a quarter-century ago and was so charmed 
by the quaint antiquity of its surviving colonial houses that he soon began taking 
pictures of the most interesting ones. As the collection grew, the project developed, 
about 1935, into a systematic search for the old houses, with the objective of securing 
a complete pictorial record of all of them. 

The next phase of the undertaking resulted from a natural desire to know more 
about these old buildings, and all available records were searched to determine their 
erection dates, their builders and occupants, and the history of their sites, the first half 
of this research having been done with the encouragement and collaboration of Miss 
Anne Floyd Upshur of Nassawadox. 

The work as completed by Mr. Whitelaw is a truly monumental one, yet it was 
faithfully carried out to a high and uniform standard of accuracy and detail, and 
there are no gaps, no slighting of any part, no covering up of careless omissions, but 
always a clear presentation of all the facts obtainable. It is relatively easy to start 
such a project, but it takes rare qualities of perseverance and self-discipline to finish 
it with rigorous adherence to such a high standard of perfection. 

When the author’s own failing health made it apparent that he could not live 
to see his great work through the press, he arranged with the executives of the Virginia 
Historical Society for its publication by that organization, to whom he then be- 
queathed the manuscript of his book, together with the sum of $5,000.00 toward the 
cost of its publication, at his death in March, 1950. 

The work traces the descent of title to every important tract of land on the Eastern 
Shore of Virginia, from the first settlement until it left the hands of the original owners 
and very often down to date. This story of the land and its owners is based on fifteen 
years of research into the original land patents and later wills, deeds and orders in the 
oddest continuous county records in the United States, and gives a full description and 
pictorial record of all the older houses, enlivened by accounts of the traditions and 
historical personalities of the Eastern Shore. The book is case-bound in blue buckram, 
gold-stamped, with the seal of the Society impressed on the front cover. There are 
two volumes, containing 1,511 pages in all, which are illustrated with 340 photographic 
plates and line engravings, a frontispiece map of the Eastern Shore peninsula, and a 
patent map for each county, showing tract boundaries, historic sites, and present high- 
ways. There is an appendix of historical documents and a comprehensive index. The 
edition is limited to 1,000 sets.—George Carrington Mason. 
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QUERIES 


THE MOUNT VERNON LADIES ASSOCIATION OF THE UNION ha 
asked Mr. John Marshall Phillips, Director of the Yale Gallery of Fine Arts, to write 
its book on the original Mount Vernon silver. Considerable information already exists 
in the records of the Association, at Mount Vernon, relating to the Washington silver, 
but the story is not complete. This inquiry is directed to all who may have useful 
knowledge upon the subject. Anyone having such information is urged to com 
municate with me as soon as possible. — Address, John Beverley Riggs, Research 
Associate, Mount Vernon, Virginia. 


CLAYTON JEFFERSON — The undersigned would like to communicate with any 
one having biographical and genealogical data in regard to any person, or persons of 
the name of Clayton Jefferson, born ca. 1828 in (Alexandria?) Virginia. — Address, 
Miss Gertrude Steffe, 3305 Woodland Avenue, Baltimore 15, Maryland. 


GOOKIN FAMILY —A genealogy of this family is in course of preparation. In 
formation is desired in regard to descendants of Major General Daniel Gookin (1612. 
1687); John Gookin (.......-1643) and the descendants of Mrs. Elizabeth (Gookin) 
Quincy (1645-1700). Address, Richard N. Gookin, Box 250 Steilacoom, Washington. 


PREWITT-STREET-LANE — Please refer to The Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, Volume 58 (January 1950 number) pages 137-141. Want data on James 
Prewitt born about 1745 (probably Lunenburg County, Virginia, where his father, 
Michael Prewitt paid tax from 1745 to 1752), and on his wife Elizabeth Street. To 
James Prewitt and Elizabeth Street were born Nathaniel, John L., Anne, Elizabeth 
and Micky (Meeky). Their marriages are recorded in Shelby County, Kentucky 
(all in Book I) as follows: William Lane and Anne Prewitt, April 15, 1801 (page 8); 
John Long and Elizabeth Prewitt, July 29, 1802 (page 24); Nathaniel Prewitt and 
Charlotte Ford, May 11, 1804 (page 25); Richard Neill and Micky Prewitt (January 
17, 1811 (page 66); John L. Prewitt and Mary Ford, December 6, 1818 (page 140). 
Elizabeth Prewitt married 2nd. in Meade County, Kentucky, William Ditto, Sep 
tember 18, 1845 (Book B, No. 74). 

Tax Lists of Halifax County, Virginia show James Prewitt paid tax on 480 (and 
430) acres of land in the North District in 1787, 1788, 1789 and 1790 but paid no 
personal tax, indicating that he did not live in Halifax County. Deed Book 14 page 
593 Halifax County records that James Prewitt of Campbell County sold 471 actes 
in Halifax County, September 21, 1789 to Byrd Prewitt (a brother), also of Camp 
bell County, for 40 pounds. Moza Hurt, Michael Prewitt and William Challender 
were witnesses. Michael Prewitt, Jr. (brother of James Prewitt), married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Moza Hurt. Robert Prewitt (brother of James and Michael Prewitt, Jr.) 
married Martha Chandler and named a son William Chandler Prewitt. 

James Prewitt married 2nd, Mrs. Sarah Matthews, September 9, 1791, Campbell 
County, Virginia. James Prewitt and Joshua Prewitt, brothers, signed the marriage 
bond. Robert Prewitt and Patsey (nickname for Martha) Prewitt signed with Saley 
Mathews. 
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Anne Prewitt born probably 1780-85, daughter of James and Elizabeth Street 
Prewitt married William Lane, who served as Administrator of the estate of her 
father, James Prewitt. The sale of James Prewitt’s estate took place January 30, 1810 
in Hardin County, Kentucky and February 6, 7 and 8, 1810 in Shelby County, 
Kentucky. 

In Harrison County, Indiana, April 30, 1817, the brothers and sisters of William 
Lane made him a quit claim deed to land lying on Plumb Creek, Shelby County, 
Kentucky. Signing this indenture were James McCoy, James Lane, Thomas Lane, 
Samuel Lusk, John Ross, John Lane, Jesse Lane, William Gregory, Elijah Lane, 
Samuel Lane and Hugh Gentry. Spencer County, Kentucky records a Deed from 
William and Anne Lane of Meade County, Kentucky to Stillwell Heady in Spencer 
County dated November 22, 1824 (possibly the same land for which the brothers and 
sisters of William Lane gave him the quit claim deed in 1817). John L. Prewitt was 
awitness. William Lane married 2nd Rebecca Linthicum Marvin, widow, January 6, 
1836 in Bullitt County, Kentucky. August 7, 1836 William and Rebecca Lane deeded 
land to John Long. John L. Prewitt and Burton Lane were witnesses. 

William Lane born 1782 in Tennessee was the son of Lambert Lane (born about 
1740) and Nancy (Ann) Anderson who were married in Pennsylvania about 15 
miles north of the mouth of the Susquehanna River, about 1762. They moved to 
Virginia and lived there about four years and then moved to Tennessee on the Holston 
River and later to Shelby County, Kentucky. Lambert and Nancy Lane were the 
parents of Rebecca Lane who married William Gregory January 17, 1797; Sarah 
(Sally) Lane who married John Ross September 27, 1797; Thomas Lane who married 
Anna Ellis April 11, 1799; Nancy Lane who married James McCoy March 25, 1800; 
William Lane who married Anne Prewitt April 15, 1801; Jesse Lane who married 
Elizabeth Johns November 11, 1808; Elizabeth Lane who married Samuel Lusk 
October 8, 1810; Samuel Lane who married Margaret McCarty July 15, 1811; Mary 
Lane who married Hugh Gentry; John Lane; James Lane and Elijah Lane. 

After the death of Lambert Lane, probably summer of 1804 (sale of his effects held 
August 9, 1804) his widow, Nancy (Ann) married Henry Johns in Shelby County, 
Kentucky, 7/21 1806. 

In Meade County, Kentucky Book H page 631 is a Deed of date 10/1 1856 naming 
the heirs of Elizabeth Ditto, deceased, the wife of William Ditto and widow and 
devissee of the late John Long, deceased — William Lane, John L. Prewitt, Nathaniel 
Prewitt, Burton Lane, Isaac Vertrees and Meeky his wife, Thomas Burch and Lotty 
his wife, Benjamin Gilmore and Harriet his wife, Evan Pusey and Nancy his wife, 
William Howard, Felix Howard, Ann Howard, James Neill, Richard Neill, Fielding 
Neill and Oakley Neill. Of the above, Burton Lane, Meeky Lane Vertrees, Lotty 
Lane Burch, Harriet Lane Gilmore, Nancy Lane Pusey, Eliza Lane Howard (mother 
of William, Felix and Ann Howard) were children of William Lane and Anne Pre- 
witt. James, Richard, Fielding and Oakley Neill were children of Mickey Prewitt 
and Richard Neill. 

In Meade County, Kentucky are these marriages recorded: Burton Lane, father 
William Lane, and Tabitha K. Davis 10/12 1824; Isaac W. Vertrees and Meeky Lane, 
father William Lane 7/17 1825; Thomas Burch and Charlotte Lane, father William 
Lane 10/2 1830; James Howard and Eliza Lane, father William Lane 6/2 1831. — 


Address, Mrs. William Louis Ainsworth, “Green Haven,” Route 2, Derby, Kansas. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Confederate Leaders in the New South. By Wixu1aM B. Hessectine Louisiana State, 
University Press. 147 pp. $2.50. 


From a study of the post-war careers of 585 men who had been “top-ranking civil 
and military leaders” of the Confederate States of America, Professor William B, 
Hesseltine, now of the University of Wisconsin, skims a brief survey, and sets it forth 
in Confederate Leaders in the New South. This is not the familiar recounting of the 
atrocities perpetrated under the Reconstruction Act of Congress, 1867. It is a hop and 
skip calling of the roll of some “ministers, educators, and industrialists” who were 
conspicuous among those who, after Lee’s surrender at Appomattox, strove “to bring 
order our of economic chaos, to recreate a political system, to reorganize and reorient 
Southern culture.” In this Mr. Hesseltine is concerned with “confusions,” “clashes,” 
“cleavages” and “divisions” of philosophy and opinion, which were really the motive 
power of a rather amazing progress, but which he believes was the primary cause of 
the defeat of the Confederate armies, and stil] disturbs the unity of the South. One 
wonders if it has escaped Mr. Hesseltine’s notice that the one common characteristic 
of the people of the whole United States is disunity. “Checks and Balances” is its 
name and dearly is it cherished. 

Mr. Hesseltine prefaces his survey with the “war-born allegation that the South's 
leaders were arrogant, ferocious despots united in a diabolic conspiracy.” Then, in 
impressive statistics, he shows that “the South’s leaders came from many walks of life, 
had a varied background, and possessed no single common characteristic.” The 
premise of his argument is that “the South’s leaders, both military and civil . . . were 
united neither on secession, the conduct of the war, nor the purposes of the Cor 
federacy.” Nor did “military collapse of the Confederate government bring an end to 
the confusion of counsel.” He sees this state of confusion as “a question of whether 
Appomattox had surrendered the Southern cause or only Lee’s armies.” “At opposite 
poles on this basic question stood the two men who were first in the Confederacy- 
President Jefferson Davis, the political leader, and General Robert Edward Lee, Com 
mander of the Southern armies.” 

Mr. Hesseltine finds that “they who had led the Confederacy were still the leaders 
of the Southern people after Appomattox.” Of this surrender, Alexander H. H. Stuart, 
of Virginia, recorded: “The tidings fell like a ‘fire-ball in the night,’ filling the public 
mind with consternation and dismay.” Public men were either “traitors” in hiding 
or prisoners on parole. Again to quote the matchless Stuart, the South was “reduced 
to the sad condition of a people without any government, State or Federal — Society 
had been resolved into its elements — all the safeguards of life, liberty, and property 
had been uprooted. .. . There were no officials who would be recognized as having 
authority to represent the people, or give expression to their opinions and wishes . - « 
if the people wished their voice to be heard, they must speak for themselves,” — and 
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when “the olive branch was stripped of its leaves to make a whip of it,” the people 
did speak, courageously and vehemently — to retrieve their legal rights as citizens. 
‘In time,” writes Mr. Hesseltine, “most of them tended to align themselves in the 
opposing camps of Robert E. Lee, who became a symbol of those who built a new 
South, and Jefferson Davis, who clung tenaciously to the values and practices of the 
Old South”; and the end “produced a working compromise” that wove “strong threads 
into the fabric of American life,” but “left divisions in the land of Dixie.” 

The two conditions that most grievously vexed any unity of action and thought 
were the implacable hatred which their victorious enemies showed toward “the 
Southern white people,” and the vast population in their midst of primitive Negroes 
suddenly loosed to the forces of corruption; two conditions that became one danger 
while “for a dozen years after Appomattox,” Mr. Hesseltine says, “the ruling party 
in the victorious North tried to impose a new body of leaders upon the Southern 
people.” Thus, really, there was a double headed dragon which the vanquished must 
not kill, but must tame and mollify, if there was to be any survival of the South; and 
Southerners, who had been the freest civilized people on earth, now must set the yoke 
of defeat upon their peerless gift for statesmanship, and lead their conquerors captive. 
It required a reconciliation of many vigorous opinions to fire an enterprise of such 
magnitude. 

Under “Clashing Counselors of Church and School,” Mr. Hesseltine sketches the 
story of illustrious endeavor by poised souls, but souls with only a single likeness — 
faith that proved invincible. He recalls Dr. Benjamin Morgan Palmer, Army Chap- 
lain and Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in New Orleans, who, for thirty- 
seven years, effectively opposed all efforts to unite the Southern and Northern Presby- 
terian Church. The first overture from the Northern Church, Dr. Palmer said, was 
“based on the fatal assumption that mutual grievances existed,” adding, “Our records 
may be searched in vain for a single act of aggression, or a single unfriendly declaration 
against the Northern Church.” He maintained always that it was “indispensable 
that the purity of race should be preserved on either side,” and that segregation of 
races in schools was the kindest, as well as the wisest, course. He, with many other 
clergymen, opposed ordination of Negroes to the Presbyterian Ministry because of 
the requirement of high scholastic preparation, for which he believed the Negro mind 
was not yet ready. 

“At the opposite corner of the Confederacy” Mr. Hesseltine finds Dr. Moses Drury 
Hoge, pastor of Richmond’s Second Presbyterian Church, whose attitude he describes 
as “heroic resignation,” proving that “Yankees could not conquer true greatness of 
soul.” His political convictions were that “the future would vindicate the Southern 
cause,” and that the Southern people would not again resort to arms to assert their 
sovereign rights. 

He recalls John William Jones, Baptist “fighting parson,” who led the “series of 
revivals which swept Lee’s armies,” and worked later under his General at Washington 
College; Clement Anslem Evans, who rode circuit in a Methodist Conference while 
conducting a profitable land development business in Georgia; Dr. Robert Lewis 
Dabney, who, until his death in 1898, vehemently justified Negro slavery in America 
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as a humane institution converting the heathen from savagery and dispair to Christian 
civilization; and Patrick K. Lynch, Roman Catholic Bishop in Charleston, who realized 
that “ecclesiastical finance made necessary a new political philosophy.” It required 
neither philosophy nor financial vicissitudes to bring another Catholic priest to recon- 
ciliation. Father Ryan, says Mr. Hesseltine, was “without deep convictions on the 
political or social issues.” His vocation was comfort. His poems touched the sorrows 
of a people in the valley of the shadow, and his hymns rose in thanksgiving for the 
first faint murmur of mercy from the conqueror. 

Slight mention is assigned to the radiant story of the Episcopal Bishops, Lay and 
Elliot, who so expeditiously and courteously effected a reunion of that church, North 
and South. Under the healing of this rift, Pendleton of Virginia, priest and soldier, 
unshaken Confederate, “built his church with a fierce intensity, finding in the King 
dom of Heaven a means of escaping the memories of the Lost Cause.” 

But Mr. Hesseltine registers a remoteness to his subject when he mentions, with 
especial emphasis, that Ellison Capers, first Methodist then Episcopalian, ministered 
to a “parish which included Negro as well as white communicants.” The fact that 
this was the rule rather than an exception in Southern churches has been surprisingly 
overlaid with misinformation. Every white congregation had Negro communicants 
until the Negroes, themselves, requested separate churches under pastors of their own 
race, which is a story too long for this writing; but it can be here recalled that no 
later ministers have led their colored flock with such glorious response as these Southem 
churchmen who faced the first storm of emancipation under Northern scorn. For 
these were strong men whose faith had been refined in a fiery trial, and whose 
wisdom had been touched by the Supreme Serenity. This generation of clergymen, 
more than any other, had the vision to see and the courage to honor the greater things 
in the black man’s soul. There was no cheapening talk of brotherhood. There was 
much talk of transcendent Fatherhood. This was the greatest hour of the Church in 
America, and because it was thus, the horrors of the West Indies were not repeated 
in the United States. 

“With clashing idealogies,” but with widened vision and enlightened purpose, the 
surviving leaders of the Confederacy turned at once to building and rebuilding schools 
and colleges. “The American custom of elevating former army officers to administre 
tive posts in higher education received its greatest impetus in the postwar South,” 
writes Mr. Hesseltine. “General Lee was only the first among many.” There, also, 
“two lieutenant generals, two brigadier generals, two naval officers, one senator and 
three Confederate congressmen became presidents —at some time or other—of 
Southern colleges and universities. One major general and five brigadier generals be 
came principals of high schools.” Three other generals became state or city superiir 
tendents of schools. Some of these, like General Stephen D. Lee, maintained that the 
need of young Southerners was “Industrial Education” that would prepare them for the 

“great industrial future just ahead” in the South. This was his pronounced plan in 
1898, and his practiced system for seventeen years that followed. At the other side of 
the picture stands John Randolph Tucker, Dean of Law at Washington and Lee. He 
“clung to Calhoun’s philosophy, and progress by rectitude and education.” Mt. 
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Hesseltine quotes Tucker: “No glory can come to the new South, and no real 
prosperity, if she repudiates the philosophy of her ancestry, and abandons herself to 
the greed of gain.” 

This section of his roster Mr. Hesseltine closes with Dr. Jabez Lamar Monroe 
Curry acting upon the principle “that an educated people was a sure bulwark against 
social disorder and the best guarantee of stability in an industrial society. He recognized 
the inferiority of the Negro and urged Southerners to provide training for the race 
that would make Negroes useful and skilled members of society.” Dr. Curry fostered 
state-controlled segregated schools that would teach “justice, right, honor, and Chris- 
tianity.” Mr. Hesseltine adds, “In the end he succeeded in fitting the philosophy of 
Jefferson Davis into the program of Robert E. Lee.” 

The last part of this survey is entitled “Politics and Business: The Leadership of 
Compromise.” This chapter actually skims the whole vast field of Reconstruction, real 
construction, and sixty years of a phenomenal progress and expansion that cannot be 
divided North and South. To Mr. Hesseltine this appears to be a reconciliation of 
Southern enterprise and Northern capital, in which “men of business and politics 
found it necessary to compromise their avowed principles and to adjust their practices 
toa new world.” Mr. Hesseltine calls them “eager builders,” and adds, “But basic in 
the melee was the Southern Bourbons’ effort, eventually effective, to show Northern 
capitalists that they — rather than the carpet baggers, the scalawags, the Negroes, the 
Liberal Republicans, or the Readjusters— were the safe protectors of Northern 
interests.” 

It seems a pity that Mr. Hesseltine did not cite the famous “White Sulphur Letter” 
which was written by Alexander H. H. Stuart at General Lee's request, and signed by 
thirty-one foremost Southerners. This so clearly set forth the terms upon which the 
South accepted defeat, and with so much dignity claimed her citizens legal rights 
under the Constitution of the United States. 

These were days that called for giants in courage and patience and courtesy — and 
they rose all over the South, shaking off a nation’s childhood. Political parties split and 
assumed new names. Eventually the bitter leaders of destruction and abolition were 
overruled in the North, or, like Horace Greeley, saw the light; and later, like Charles 
Francis Adams, brought aristocracy back into fashion. Eventually the men like Alex- 
ander Hugh Holmes Stuart were listened to, North and South; and the Congress of 
the United States returned to its early brilliance in “clashing” argument upon the floor. 

The diversity of the philosophers of Lee and Davis needs a final word. One basic 
conviction they shared, and Davis put it into words: “When the Confederate soldiers 
laid down their arms and went home, all hostilities against the power of the govern- 
ment of the United States ceased — Nothing remained to be done but for the 
sovereigns, the people of each state, to assert their authority and restore order. — It was 
necessary only that the people of each state should reconsider their ordinances of 
secession and again recognize the Constitution of the United States as the supreme 
law of the land. — Thus would have been restored that which had ceased to exist, 
the Union by consent.” 
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Lee lived only five of the Reconstruction years; while Davis, after two years as a 
federal prisoner, lived to see that “a Union of free wills and brotherly hearts” was not 
the conqueror’s purpose. He saw a “Union of force” arise. He believed that the Acts 
of the United States Congress, under Republican party domination, were designed to 
destroy the white civilization of the South. When the Fourteenth Amendment dis 
franchised ninety-five percent of the white men of the South, Davis wrote: “Thus 
was to be secured the political support and votes of Negroes, who were expected to be 
the controlling citizens of the late Confederate States.” And Davis, being a bom 
fighter, was never reconciled to subjugation. From early youth he had believed in 
sovereignty of the state, and he died in old age, upholding his unshaken conviction, 

General Lee was not a born fighter. A highly trained and skillful military officer, 
he was gifted with a heritage of responsibility in public affairs which gave him a 
pre-eminent knowledge and poise when new conditions developed. The gracious 
culture of his Southern tradition was no romantic ornamentation. It was the warmth 
of religion for religion’s sake — religion not for world reform, but for God's blessing 
on a family or a nation, which made prayer as simple a practice on the battlefield as 
in the home. It was his experience that no people have reached full spiritual measure 
until they have prayed and prayed and been denied the thing for which they pled, 
but touched the hand of God instead. Then a man, or a people, becomes great, with 
a greatness that continues to disturb history. This made Robert E. Lee, gentleman 
soldier, pre-eminent among peacemakers. The principle that he endeavored to inject 
into the postwar confusion of counsels was that the genius of individual freedom is 
peace in a man’s own soul, and that without civic orderliness there can be no 
common 

This last chapter of Mr. Hesseltine’s can only suggest a rich and rewarding study. 
North, South, East and West, the nation was developing unprecedented political issues 
entangled with scientific and industrial discoveries. It was an age that bred giants 
who had but one common theory, that “heterodoxy is your doxy, and orthodoxy is 
my doxy.” 

Frances Norton Mason 
Richmond, Virginia 


The Old Dominion and Napoleon Bonaparte, A Study in American Opinion. By 
Josern I. SHutim. New York: Columbia University Press, 1952. Pp. 332. $4.50 


Professor Shulim’s meticulous study of Virginia’s reaction to Napoleon Bonaparte 
throws some interesting sidelights upon the contemporary political scene in the Old 
Dominion. While France was in the throes of revolution, party lines were clearly 
drawn, with Federalists condemning and Republicans favoring the cause of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. When Napoleon first appeared upon the scene, Republicans 
accepted him as a son of the Revolution, but their affection cooled when he became 
First Consul, and his assumption of the imperial crown alienated them altogether ex- 
cept that they still preferred his foreign policy to that of Britain. On the other hand, 
the Federalists looked upon the Consulate as a desirable conservative reaction, but they 
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came to hate the Emperor as heartily as they had hated the Republic. While the 
Corsican marched from victory to victory, many believed that he had settled the fate 
of Europe for a thousand years to come. This belief was proclaimed by some as firmly 
as ever an ardent Nazi spoke of Hitler's thousand-year Reich. 

As the Jeffersonian administration became more nationalistic in its policies, some 
Virginians began to waver in their loyalty to the party, and in their attitude toward 
France. The schism was headed by John Randolph, who by 1806 had split with his 
Republican colleagues, first over the President’s handling of the Florida problem, and 
then over the question of commercial sanctions against Great Britain. Dr. Shulim 
makes an interesting analysis of the economic factors which lay behind the revolt of 
the “Tertium Quids,” as Randolph’s followers were called. Cotton and the best 
quality, “sweet-scented,” tobacco were sold in Britain, while poorer quality tobacco 
went to the Continent; and grain, grown extensively in northern and western Virginia, 
was commonly sent to the French and Spanish West Indies. The growers of these 
latter crops tended to be Republican and pro-French, while the cotton and premium 
tobacco growers followed Randolph in his pro-British stand. 

But there was something more than economics in Randolph’s rationale. Though he 
hated slavery, he hated any federal move against it, and thus initiated a revival of 
the earlier state-rights attitude of the Republicans. Equally significant was his trend 
from the earlier free-thinking liberalism of the Republicans toward an Anglican 
conservatism in matters social, religious and political. He thus became the “harbinger 
of the Conservative South of ante-bellum days” — a South which sold its cotton and 
tobacco to England and resented anything — especially protective tariffs — which 
hampered that trade. 

Dr. Shulim has made an extensive study of source material, and has paid particular 
attention to the Virginia newspapers of the period. The first chapter, which furnishes 
the political background for the study, is definitely the most interesting. The “Con- 
clusion” is succinct and convincing, but a political map or maps of the State, showing 
the voting habits of the different regions, would have made for greater clarity and 
precision. Yet one hesitates to find any fault with a work of such general excellence. 
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Early American Architecture. By Hucu Morrison. Oxford University Press. $12.50. 


Professor Morrison, in the 619 pages of this work, has assembled in one volume the 
story of the architectural styles used in what is now the United States from the settle- 
ments in Florida to the close of the Classic Revival period in approximately 1860. He 
portrays by word and by picture the colonial styles of the Spanish, French, Dutch, and 
English; he discusses the British architectures of the Atlantic seaboard from its 
Medieval examples of the seventeenth century, through the Georgian Period, the 
Federal styles that followed the Revolution, and on through the Classic Revival era 
where his story ends. The regional variations of New England, the Middle Colonies 
and of the South are all subjected to full discussions. 
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If one wishes to understand the background and development of our American 
architecture, here is an excellent presentation in easily understood English for the 
layman and the architect alike. In a work of this scope the reading that it was n 
for the author to do was, of course, truly prodigious. And he has told his story in a 
thoroughly interesting and informative way, avoiding that tedium which such a 
marshaling of facts so often attracts. 

This is a splendid presentation of this large and varied subject and necessarily is 
largely based on a multitudinous literature, much of which the author lists. It is 
necessarily not a presentation of detailed drawings and photographs though it is 
adequately illustrated. To have verified by personal examination all the structures dis 
cussed is obviously entirely impossible, so when Professor Morrison makes his state- 
ments and gives his sources he has done all that could be expected of any scholar, 
It is with some of his sources that we disagree.! 

When the author perpetuates the myth that the Shirley mansion was built in 1769 
by Charles Carter, when a glance at the brickwork places it early in the century, we 
know he has taken this from a book.? Also the theory that the Brandon stairway was 
originally at the west end of the stair hall is a previously published assumption. This 
reviewer had the pleasure of restoring this hall to its original paint colors, which 
research had established, and there was apparently no evidence of this other stair. 
Also one of the interesting things about Brandon is that the two terminal buildings, 
now two stories, were once story and a half structures. Further, the brickwork of the 
first story of these two units is either of early eighteenth century or, possibly, seven- 
teenth century workmanship. These first portions of the terminal units are all that 
remain of the flanking structures of an earlier mansion. We are glad to see that Pro 
fessor Morrison does not necessarily accept all the hypotheses that have been advanced 
about John Ariss, but we are baffled that he seems so dubious about the achievements 
of William Buckland, the outstanding account of whom was written by Rosamond 
Randall Beirne and published by the Maryland Historical Society in September 1946. 
The author has, of course, not kept in touch with Gunston Hall when he refers to its 
external simplicity. Gunston originally had two balanced flanking units that were 
twenty feet to either side of the main unit and about the same distance in front of it 
which made it a somewhat sophisticated composition. 

But it is, of course, manifestly unfair to bring forth a differing opinion on local 
Virginia details that have been published as they have been written by others and in 
the books that the author lists. 

This book is a treatise on several important architectural periods in America and in 
various sections of the country. The subject is therefore too wide for a presentation 
of the detailed facts that come from careful measurements with the resultant drawings. 


It is not a builder's hand book for references but a very splendid account of the Ameri- 
can architectural story up to 1860. 


Richmond, Virginia 


1See Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Volume 54 (October 1946 number) page 349, 
review of Waterman’s Mansions of Virginia; ae Volume 56 (January 1948 number) review of 
Davis’ An lis Houses, 1700-1775. 

2See me and Gardens in Old Virginia (1950 Edition) page 209 for an article on Shirley 
which was extensively re-modeled in 1771. 
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The Health of Slaves on Southern Plantations. By Witu1am Dosrre 
Louisiana State University Studies, Social Series Number One, Louisiana State 
University Press, Baton Rouge, 1951. 231 pp. illus. $3.00. 


Slave medicine in the South has been dealt with by a number of authors, some of 
them writing even before the abolition of slavery, but none has so completely covered 
the subject as has William Dosite Postell in this recent monograph. He begins his ac- 
count with a background description of communicable and epidemic diseases prevalent 
in our country during the nineteenth century, stressing the widespread ignorance of 
the laws of sanitation as well as of the causes and cure of disease, a situation that was 
not, however, peculiar to the South. He points out that the death rate recorded in 
the seventh U. S. census in Massachusetts was 19.4 and in Louisiana, 23.0 per 1,000, — 
about twice the present death rate of 10.6. In 1810 in New York the life expectancy 
was only 26.15 years. These figures sufficiently illustrate the health hazards of the times. 

The author makes it clear that a great deal was at stake in maintaining the health 
of slaves. The plantation was a complex, self-supporting unit, dependent for its success- 
ful operation on the skillful and economical employment of manpower. The slave 
constituted this manpower, and as such was a valuable piece of property. His health 
was of primary concern to his owner. As far as medical and sanitary knowledge went, 
the planter did his best in providing for his dependents. Overseers were instructed 
to pay particular attention to all matters of health. Slave quarters were constructed 
with health in mind. Their airing, cleaning and white-washing were ordered to the 
same purpose as were the slaves’ bathing, washing of clothes, diet, and rest periods. 
Sunday holidays were allowed. Pregnant women, and the children were particularly 
well looked after. Sickness was promptly treated. Hospitals were maintained on all] the 
larger plantations, and nurses were attached to them, and to the nurseries for infants 
and children. The master or the mistress or the overseer treated most of the minor 
illnesses, relying heavily on one of the popular text books on domestic medicine. James 
Ewell’s book was in constant demand. In more serious cases physicians were called in. 

The author believes the Negro probably received as good medical care as the 
planter’s own family, and the crude mortality statistics available appear to show no 
very great difference between the two classes in the incidence of disease or mortality. 

The book includes an extensive and valuable bibliography. The reader, however, 
cannot escape the impression that the account as a whole speaks largely for the far 
South and the great plantations that existed there, since most of the statistics are derived 
from the records of such states. In 1860 in the entire South there were about four 
million slaves. More than half of this number were owned by slave holders who had 
less than ten slaves apiece. While they may be suggested, it is doubtful if the diseases 
and sanitary conditions that characterized this larger group are accurately reflected in 
the account of what happened on the big plantations where scores and sometimes 
hundreds of slaves lived closely together. On the whole Mr. Postell has done a careful 

bit of work and his book adds a valuable chapter to life in the ante-bellum South. 


WynpuaM B. BLanton 


Richmond, Virginia 
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Memoirs of a Monticello Slave, as Dictated to Charles Campbell in the 1840's by Isaac, 
one of Thomas Jefferson's Slaves. Edited by Rayrorp W. Locan, Professor of His 
tory, Howard University. Published by the University of Virginia Press for the 
Tracy W. McGregor Library, Charlottesville, Virginia, 1951. Pp. 46. $2.50. 


Some day, perhaps as companion pieces to The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, there 
should be gathered in two or three volumes the descriptions of the Master of Monticello 
and his way of living as they were seen by his contemporaries. For as the Papers show 
us the behavior of that versatile mind, these accounts illustrate physical appearance and 
habits, also obviously important to a complete picture of the man. Though a few 
sketches of Jefferson’s person and personality are well known, some of the most in- 
teresting and signficant remain buried in manuscript letters or diaries, in long 
out-of-print books, or in obscure local-history journals. They vary greatly in the period 
of life portrayed and in the social, political, and mental status and bias of the observer, 
A French marquis, a Boston scholar, a German baron, a British diplomat, a cabinet 
minister's wife, a young neighbor, a plantation overseer — these are but a few of those 
who give us some of the pieces we may fit into a grander and more accurate portrait. 

If and when these materials are brought together, the text of the present little volume 
will be one of the most entertaining and fundamentally significant among them. It is 
based on the memories of Isaac Jefferson, a slave born at Monticello about 1775, who 
as a child remembered the British raid on Richmond during Jefferson's governorship, 
who accompanied his master to Philadelphia when Jefferson was Secretary of State, 
and who spent all his life until 1825 with Jefferson or the latter’s son-in-law Thomas 
Mann Randolph. Some time in the 1840's when Isaac was a blacksmith in Petersburg, 
he was interviewed by the distinguished historian Charles Campbell. The notes 
made on this occasion were prepared for the press in the same decade, but the manu- 
script apparently had never been published when it came into the possession of the 
McGregor Library of the University of Virginia in 1944. The present first printing 
has been edited with an introduction and bibliographical note by Professor Rayford W. 
Logan. The text of the memoir is printed as Campbell left it, with the original notes. 

Anecdotal and crowded with detail, the whole account is enlivened by a sense of 
humor which is probably the product of a combination of Isaac’s primitive and Camp 
bell’s sophisticated amusement in depicting certain happenings. But almost all this 
humor is at the expense of Isaac himself, or of some Albemarle neighbor like the 
Gargantuan Jack Harvie. In speaking of Jefferson the tone is serious though by no 
means nostalgic, or in the ordinary sense hero-worshipping. 

The valuable things of this little account may be divided into three groups: the 
general details of life at Monticello, the life of the plantation slave as represented by 
Isaac and others he talks about, and the details of appearance and habits of Jefferson. 
The garden with its high palings, the deer park, the rabbit warren, the nail factory, 
are among the things the student of Jefferson and his time may have heard of only 
vaguely. Here is concrete evidence. Isaac’s own apprenticeship to a tinsmith im 
Philadelphia and his duties and punishments and rewards at Monticello are most 
revealing to anyone interested in the practice of slavery in the South. And for the 
Virginia historian especially, Isaac’s thumb-nail sketches of visitors at Monticello - 
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among them Mann Page, John W. Eppes, Dr. Thomas Walker, Colonel Archibald 
Cary, William Branch Giles, Colonel Jack Harvie, or Jefferson’s own brother Randolph 
are valuable. 

Naturally the most entertaining observations have to do with Isaac’s master and his 
family. Mrs. Jefferson and her daughters Patsy and Polly are described concisely, but 
Campbell and probably Isaac were more interested in Mr. Jefferson. Isaac remembered 
the master’s habit of never entering the kitchen except to wind the clock, of never 
shooting sitting birds, of never appearing to guests or servants before eight in the 
morning. He remembered Jefferson as a skillful craftsman in fine metal, a contriver 
of locks and gadgets of all kinds; or as the scholar with twenty books at a time spread 
out before him on the floor of his study, using first one and then another; or as the 
musician who possessed three fiddles and a fine clear voice. “Mr Jefferson always 
singing when ridin or walkin: hardly seen him anywhar out doors but what he was 
asingin.” And through the years he could visualize the stately form: “Mr Jefferson 
was a tal] strait-bodied man as ever you see, right square shouldred: nary man in this 
town walked so straight as my old master; neat a built man as ever was seen in 
Virginny. . . . ” And perhaps his keenest discernment is represented in “He want 
tich himself — only his larnin.” 

Such are the treasures of this little volume. If the time does come when this 
material is included in a compendium of observations on the great democrat, this 
reviewer would suggest that one change be made in editing. That is, in place of, 
or better, in addition to Campbell’s notes, other scholarly notes be added to point out 
parallels, contrasts, or inaccuracies in details of these observations, for there are several. 
The two editors, Professor Logan and Mr. Campbell, point out Isaac Jefferson’s hazy 
memory for and mistakes in dates, but actually other equally important weaknesses of 
memory or contradictions of “established” facts should be singled out. This is not to 
find fault in any way with the present volume. It has fulfilled most admirably its 
intention of presenting to the public a vitally interesting observation of Jefferson the 


man by a contemporary who saw him from that most intimate of all stations, the 


back door. Ricuarp Beare Davis 


The University of Tennessee 


Virginia Colonial Abstracts. Series I1, Volume I. Northumberland County, 1678-1713, 
100 pp. and index. By Linpsay O. Duva.t, 1907 N. Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. $5.00. 


When on 1 December 1950, the death of Mr. Beverley Fleet brought to an end the 
first series of Virginia Colonial Abstracts, everyone interested in searching Virginia 
county records felt a deep sense of personal loss. The abstracts had been for years the 
only source material gathered from court records that was issued regularly, and it is 
difficult to overestimate their value. 

Luckily for those interested in Virginia research, it had occurred to Mr. Duvall, a 
friend of Mr. Fleet, that these abstracts were sufficiently valuable to justify con- 
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tinuance and he determined to carry on the enterprise. Mrs. Fleet kindly permitted 
him to use the same title, adding the words “second series” in order to show that the 
second series of Virginia Colonial Abstracts though compiled by other hands, would 
be identical in scope and character with the first. It was a gracious action on Mrs, 
Fleet's part, helpful to the compiler and equally so to prospective purchasers. 

Mr. Duvall wisely selected for his first volume the two order books of Northumber- 
land County covering the years 1678 to 1713. This span of thirty-five years was im- 
portant both in the county and in the colony, for Bacon’s Rebellion was just closing 
in sad disillusionment when Order Book No. 4 begins and Governor Spotswood was 
planning for the settlement at Germanna when Order Book No. 5 ended. For most 
of this time no other Northumberland County records are extant (see Virginia Colonial 
Abstracts, Vol. 19, Key), making these order books of even greater value. 

No other county record so fully reveals the life of its people from “quality folk” to in- 
dentured servants as does an order book and in these one hundred pages through Mr. 
Duvall’s conscientious and exacting labors we are enabled to get a complete picture of 
Northumberland County. Every page repays study. Two features of particular merit 
may be noted: first, the inclusion of the names of Sheriffs, Constables, and Justices, 
secondly, the names of the headrights for whom land certificates were issued. Theo 
retically, the holders of these certificates were to take them to the Secretary of the 
Colony and receive a patent for the amount of land due. Unfortunately this was 
often neglected and in such cases these lists of headrights are our only means of know- 
ing who was entering the colony. Mr. Duvall has a gift for getting the gist of an 
item and putting it into clear, concise language, using when possible some of the 
original wording to help recreate Seventeenth Century atmosphere. 

Some improvement in the clearness of the mimeographing might be made in the 
next volume, none in the reading matter, for Mr. Duvall has brought out a volume 
fully up to the standard set by the thirty-four books of the first series. It is a great 
satisfaction to all researchers to feel that as far as Virginia Colonial Abstracts are 
concerned, we can say sincerely, “The King is dead, long live the King.” 


Newport News, Virginia Martua W. Hiven 


Origins of the New South, 1877-1913. By C. Vann Woopwarp. Louisiana State 
University Press, 1951. xi & 542 pp., with illustrations. $6.50. 


Revising history, in the best sense of the word, seems to have become a confirmed 
habit of C. Vann Woodward. Fresh from his successes in The Battle for Leyte Gulf 
(1947) and Reunion and Reaction, the Compromise of 1877 and the End of 
Reconstruction (1951), Professor Woodward in the present study, being volume nine 
in the Louisiana State University History of the South series, has continued the high 
level of historical scholarship we have been led to expect from the series and presented 
a brilliant, sound, incisive, and critical study of the South in one of its most interesting, 
if previously neglected, periods — from the end of Reconstruction to its return from 
exile in 1913. Here the tortuous and pathetic story of a section economically, 
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politically, culturally, and intellectually mortgaged to the North is presented as it 
underwent the throes of an industrial revolution, a cultural transfusion, political 
frustration, and a Populist revolt. Here for the first time we have a realistic, compre- 
hensive view of the “New South” stripped of its largely self-imposed lacquer of 
romanticism and misapprehension. 

In this work, as in his more detailed study of last year, the author has placed the 
Compromise of 1877 in its proper prospective and redefined it in its original terms. 
The purely political aspect of the Compromise, exemplified by the famous Wormley 
House Legend, is enlarged and replaced by the more realistic economic bargaining and 
jobbing between the Redeemer Democrats of the South (latter-day Whigs only thinly 
disguised) and the powerful Northern masters of capital, the powers behind the 
Republican throne. This Compromise was something more akin to a latter-day 
Nicene Council in which the Southerners abjured the god of their fathers as preached 
by Jefferson and were converted to mammonism, worshiping his idols, Vulcan in 
Birmingham and The Lady Minerva-of-the-Spindles in the Carolinas, with the con- 
fident hope of participating in the material rewards by securing the extention of 
Northern capital and railroads or dispensations from the federal pork barrel. But 
Mammon was a fickle god, for after securing their fealty he visited colonialism upon 
his recent converts. 

Professor Woodward is at his best when dealing with the political aspect of the 
scene, and his two chapters on “The Legacy of Reconstruction” and “Procrustean 
Bedfellows” illuminate in a clear white light the Machiavellian political landscape. 
Redeemer Democratic rule, far from being the “most honest on earth,” conservative by 
popular demand, and benevolent within its financial abilities, was actually tainted 
with the same gross corruption and callousness as that of the Reconstruction regimes 
(from which it learned its practical politics), and criminally negligent of the most 
pressing needs of its people. The Bourbons of Virginia, for example, declared them- 
selves willing to scuttle the public schools in order to keep the friendship of Northern 
capital by paying the debt, convicted any white popular discontent of “race treason,” 
while accepting with resignation its Treasury irregularities so typical of the period. Be 
it remembered also that it was the Redeemers who perfected political calculus as a 
fine art. Redeemer political calculus is defined as that wonderful process whereby 
Black ballots may be multiplied, divided, added, or substracted to overcome popular 
white protests. When Populism finally became organized in the South (Professor 
Woodward has properly re-evaluated Populism as more a Southern than a Western 
movement) the ineffectual application of the threat against conservative New York- 
Atlanta rule resulted only in the effective disenfranchisement of the Negro to prevent 
whites from cheating whites at the polls. Conservative Democrats saw no particular 
disadvantage in the disenfranchisement of thousands of “wool hat boys” as a byproduct 
of the “Mississippi Plan.” 

With poignancy the plight of the “unredeemed farmer” is displayed against the 
background of expanding national prosperity. Caught in the doldrums of neglect 
from the politicians of his own section and bound by the lien law to absentee capital, 
the Southern farmer became hopelessly enmeshed in the one crop system, which 
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placed him on a descending spiral, ending in ruin or abject dependence upon the 
philanthropic hand-outs from the very barons who had fattened on his substance. Too 
late the realization dawned that the vaunted and heralded “industrialization” of the 
South was largely extractive and that whatever profits were amassed were drained off 
beyond the Potomac. The “paternalistic industrialization” of such men as Daniel 
Tompkins pales into that of the profit motive by setting the factory dividends (often 
as high as forty percent) against the standard of living in the mill towns. 

The pre-occupation of Southern literature with provincialism, the glorification of the 
“Lost Cause” and its leaders, the invention of the plantation, magnolia blossom, and 
mint julip legends in this period are all indications of the serious emotional disturbances 
in the Southern mind. Desperately desiring to ape the new orthodoxy, the spirit of this 
blighted age was simply not equal to the task. Other than the romantic glorification 
of its own past, the South contributed little save such irrational phenomena as 
spasmodic religion and music. 

It is a distinct pleasure to welcome the publication of such a long-awaited study and 
an even greater pleasure to discover the competence, thoroughness, and warmly 
human understanding with which it is executed. Representing the distillation of a 
surprisingly large amount of manuscript material and literally hundreds of local 
studies, articles, and dissertations, ample authority for the necessary generalizations is 
usually offered. Beyond its obvious value to students of the field, it clearly necessitates 
“revision” of some accepted fallacies and misconceptions in the national scene, and in 
that regard the present study is somewhat disappointing in that the South’s contribu- 
tion to foreign policy is not considered. The scholarly excellence conveyed by an 
engaging wit recommends it also to the lay reader, but with a note of warning to those 
who still take their Southern sentimentalism straight. 


Lawrence Burnette, Jr. 
Virginia Military Institute 


James Parton:The Father of Modern Biography. By Mitton E. Frower. Durham, 

N. C.: Duke University Press, 1951. Pp. ix, 253. Illustrated. $4.50. 

James Parton [1822-91] had an easy explanation for his success — “Toil! Toil! Toil!” 
He was well aware that any writer must have a “devouring rage” to write, that “excel- 
lence in literature is only obtained by time . . . and excellence in literature does not 

y-” When asked about writing as a career, his first impulse was to say, “Oh, don’t,” 

t the words were drowned by the immense love he felt for his art. 

These sentences convey the essence of another of those “lost men” of whom the 
Nineteenth Century was apparently so full. Like so many of them, Parton’s name is 
lacking even from Stewart Holbrook’s compilation (1946); and none of Parton’s own 
works is cited in Marion Dargan’s two-volume Guide to American Biography (1949 
52). It is clear, therefore, that, even in such a relatively permanent field as that of 
the written word, Parton has seen his day. Yet he served that day well; and Milton E. 
Flower, Professor of Political Science at Dickinson College, has made a quite convince 
ing case for the usefulness of a biography of the biographer. 
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Following and expanding on the lead of Jared Sparks, and opening the avenues of 
suggestion to such successors as Gamaliel Bradford, Parton is notable in several ways. 
The first modern American biographer, he was seemingly the earliest, aside from 
presidential-campaign scribblers, to write the life of a still-living subject (Horace 
Greeley) and likewise the earliest to write the life of a non-heroic hero (Aaron Burr). 
Only following the success of the Burr (1858), however, did Parton decide definitely 
to make a career of such work. He accordingly came forward with his ablest contribu- 
tion, Andrew Jackson (1860) — first of a distinguished line of Jacksonians including 
William Graham Sumner, John Spencer Bassett, and Marquis James. After Jackson 
there were the Franklin (1864), most popular of all; the Jefferson (1874), in which 
Parton had the unstinting aid of Jefferson’s prior commemorator, Henry S. Randall; 
and Parton’s personal favorite and magnum-opus, Voltaire (1881). 

An ambitious roster of topics for any man to tackle, and one of the most integral 
topics in this study is Dr. Flower’s description of just how Parton tackled them. A 
human life was, for Parton, “not a model to copy, but a specimen to study.” He was, 
as the Atlantic Monthly averred, “a good delver, a good sifter,” and as such went at 
his research with an admirably open mind. Using stiffbacked notebooks, he first jotted 
down the names of all living descendants of his subject, so that he might visit them. 
He also jotted down a tentative bibliography of sources to consult and books to read. 
In accomplishing the latter task, he followed a work schedule of 7:00 A.M.-2:00 P.M. 
and 6:00 P.M.-7:30 P.M. In accomplishing the former, he roved, up, down and around 
the land until he had gained that first-hand reaction to his man’s milieu which lent to 
the resultant biography that freshness and directness that are Parton’s chief virtue 
as an author. (The six-point list of disiderata for biographical writing that Parton 
struck off for an acquaintance, and which Dr. Flower reprints on page 201, remain a 
useful guide today.) “The grand object of all,” he advised James T. Fields, “is to show 
how things work in America, and who works them.” 

A fair-minded man, Parton did not like Andrew Jackson, yet produced a book on 
that President which Marquis James has warmly commended. An agnostic, Parton 
specifically abhorred Methodists and Episcopalians, yet refused to write lucrative 
magazine articles about them for fear of being too biased. A New Yorker by rearing 
and residence, he had a permanent antipathy to New England Puritanism, yet found 
himself able to become a comfortable part of the life of Newburyport, Massachusetts. 
He was a pioneer muckraker, for a decade the most frequent contributor to the 
Atlantic Monthly, and an outstanding lyceum lecturer. As a biographer his chief fail- 
ings were a lack of broad and accurate background in his portraits, a poverty of literary 
culture and writing style, and an indulgence toward his subject’s weaknesses that may 
fairly be called a lack of critical acumen. Against these failings are his merits, which 

made him successful in his own day and noteworthy in ours: an exhaustive assemblage 
of facts about his subject; a point of view which, whatever its failure in execution, 
sought for completeness and candor in interpreting those facts; an ability at making 
his people vividly alive — which is, after all, the sine qua non of biography. 

Like those of Parton, Dr. Flower’s present biography exhibits weaknesses. Chief 
among them, it seems to this reviewer, is the absence of a list of Parton’s newspaper 
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and magazine articles (his books, pamphlets, and edited works are duly itemized in the 
“James Parton Bibliography,” pp. 209-11). These were numerous, to be sure; but a 
bird’s eye view of them would be historically significant both as a revelation of the read- 
ing tastes of that day and as an indication of the straits to which a literary man was 
reduced in order to make a living. There is too little offered us on the careers of 
Parton's parents (nothing on his father); and we should like to know more about the 
nature of the quarrels between Parton and his first wife, the popular authoress “Fanny 
Fern.” The index, though adequate, is by no means complete. Our old friend, Op. 
Cit., bestirs himself so busily in the footnotes that we often have to leaf through 
several pages before discovering just which source Op. is citing at the moment. The 
style in general seems a bit too scholastic: for example, the everlasting reference to the 
subject as “James Parton” makes that lively gentleman appear rather like a doorman in 
a funeral parlor. Misprints noted are as follows: page 117, line eight; page 138, line 
five (Mrs. Youmans’ middle initial); page 143, line eight; and Catharine M. Sedgwick's 
first name is misspelled in the usual fashion. Lastly, this business of Parton’s priority, 
He is certainly not, in the face of Boswell or Lockhart, the father of all “modem’” 
biography, as Dr. Flower’s subtitle implies. Of modern American biography, yes: 
Dr. Flower makes his case here. But he also makes several disputable statements in 
this regard. On page 4 he calls his man “the first author to earn a living exclusively 
by his writings,” unaided by inherited wealth or other occupation. If by “writings” is 
meant the corpus of Parton’s work including periodical articles, then surely Poe and 
Simms — to name only two — precede him in this field. On page 199 Dr. Flower calls 
Parton “the first writer of high standing to maintain himself decently by means of 
writing alone.” The weasel-word here, of course, is “decently,” but even despite it, 
what about Dennie, Irving, or, again, Simms? And the statement on page 91 that 
Parton was “America’s first professional writer” we may dismiss as a slip of the pen. 
All this aside, we have in James Parton a very worth while book. It will never be 
read by that wide audience to which Parton’s own work was directed, but it is not 
intended for such an audience. Since most of it is based on unpublished documents 
from the Parton family collection, the result is a printing or quoting from many 
epistles to or from such luminaries as Greeley, Mrs. Stowe, Robert Bonner, Henry 
James, Sr., and especially Howells (to whom Dr. Flower thinks Parton wrote his best 
letters). Four appendices illuminate phases of Parton’s work vis-a-vis Burr, Jefferson, 
Jackson, and Whitman. Parton himself is directly quoted so often that he emerges 
rather effectively as a person from these pages. And since these pages describe 4 
significant person doing significant work, James Parton emerges as a useful contribu 
tion to American cultural history. Curtis Carrout Davis 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Henry Hamilton and George Rogers Clark in the American Revolution with the 
Unpublished Journal of Henry Hamilton. By Joun D. Barnuart. R. E. Bonta. 
244 pp- $5.00. 

John D. Barnhart is chairman of the history department at the University of Indiana. 

He is also editor of the Indiana Magazine of History. 
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In this new publication Professor Barnhart is both author and editor. He devoted 
approximately the first third of his book to sketches of George Rogers Clark and Henry 
Hamilton and relations between them, and the last two-thirds of his book to the 
latter's “Journal.” 

One of the most dramatic episodes in our long and bitter war for political indepen- 
dence from England was Colonel Clark’s brilliant capture of Lieutenant Governor 
Hamilton at Vincennes, the Old Post on the Wabash River in Illinois country, on 
February 14, 1779. 

Clark was commissioned by Governor Patrick Henry of Virginia to cross the 
Appalachian Mountains into English-controlled territory to neutralize enemy prestige 
and power. His supplies and funds were furnished by Virginia; his troops were re- 
cruited in Southwest Pennsylvania. 

On July 4, 1778, he captured the English post Kaskaskia, and on July 9, Cahokia. 
Kaskaskia and Cahokia, both located on the Mississippi River above its junction with 
the Ohio River, were towns of new France until the Treaty of Paris in 1763. Follow- 
ing these successes Clark faced eastward, and marched across the southern part of the 
state of Illinois to Vincennes on the Wabash River. In the meantime Lieutenant 
Governor Hamilton of Detroit, having heard of Clark’s success at Kaskaskia and 
Cahokia, organized at Detroit a smal] military unit composed of English, French, and 
Indians, and used the Maumee and Wabash Rivers to reach Vincennes, which he 
fortified to hold against the anticipated attack by the Virginian. 

Clark reached Vincennes on February 22, 1779. It had been a most difficult march. 
In Professor Barnhart’s words: “The prairies were wet and the men soon fatigued. 
Without tents they camped on the soggy ground; in the valleys of the Little Wabash, 
the Embarrass, and the Wabash rivers they literally waded through floods. . .. A more 
heroic march is not to be found in the Revolution.” 

Clark’s exhausted men opened fire on Vincennes the morning of February 23. 
Hamilton “then assembled his men telling them it was the determination of the 
ofcers, as well as his own to defend the King’s colors to the last extremity.” Hamilton, 
however, soon decided that in this particular instance discretion was the better part of 
valor and that perhaps it might be advisable to negotiate immediately with Clark on 
surrender terms. When the latter informed him that “not a single man should be 
spared” if hostilities continued — “If any of the stores be destroyed or any letters or 
papers burned, you may expect no mercy, for by Heavens you shall be treated as a 
murtherer — ” the English officer surrendered to the American “Banditti” on February 
25, 1779. Clark then sent Hamilton to Williamsburg, Virginia, as a prisoner of war, 
and the latter, after a most uncomfortable journey, was confined in a “snug mansion” 
until October 1780. 

Hamilton’s “Journal” was started on August 6, 1778, and the last entry was dated 
June 16, 1779, the day he reached the Virginia capital. Professor Barnhart, in editing 
the “Journal,” divided the material into six units: (1) “Detroit to Miamitown, Hamil- 
ton on the Maumee, August 6 to October 26, 1778”; (2) “The Upper Wabash, Miami- 
town to Quiatenon, October 28 to November 28, 1778”; (3) “Quiatenon to Vincennes, 
Hamilton takes Vincennes, November 29 to December 17, 1778”; (4) “Hamilton at 
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Vincennes, December 18, 1778 to February 22, 1779”; (5) “Clark recaptures Vin- 
cennes, February 22 to March 5, 1779”; and (6) “A Prisoner of War, March 8 to 
June 16, 1779.” Hamilton’s “Journal” provided interesting reading. 

The reviewer can’t help but feel that Professor Barnhart lacks sympathy for Clark, 
contending that what the “Hair-Buyer General” wrote in his “Journal” should “check 
some of the excessive adulation of Clark.” Furthermore, Professor Barnhart deduces 
from the “Journal” an “element of vindictiveness, if not brutality, in Clark’s character 
... [nor did he] behave very kindly to the British after their surrender . . . [nor did he 
provide adequate] provisions for the prisoners on their journey to Williamsburg.” In 
conclusion, “All together these minor facts lead to a larger conclusion that Clark's 
victory was not by any means a miracle.” 

Professor Barnhart’s apparent lack of appreciation for Clark as a man, and for 
Clark’s contribution in the American Revolution, is not shared by many historians, 
Hamilton’s “Journal” is anything but a good source as a basis for the evaluation of 
the Virginian. Clark and Franklin saw to it that the land west of the Appalachians 
was ceded to the ex-Colonies in 1783. This was a lasting contribution; for this Clark 
will be remembered. 


Madison College GLenn Curtiss SMITH 


Early American Gunsmiths 1650-1850. By Henry J. Kaurrman. The Stackpole Co., 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. $5.00. 


The Stackpole Company of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, presents a very handsome 
little book by Henry J. Kauffman entitled Early American Gunsmiths 1650-1850. It is 
obvious the author has put a tremendous amount of work into this small volume, and 
the publisher has done an exceptionally creditable job as to the publishing. The 
printing is excellent, as is the author's choice of pictures. It is an interesting little book 
despite the criticism which follows. 

The author rightly makes the statement that his book will be of interest to genealo- 
gists, and students of colonial history, but primarily it is a gun book, and one which 
should appeal to those of us who love guns. But as such, I do not feel that the author 
has approached the problem of guns from the gun collector's angle, but rather from 
that of a furniture or general antique collector's point of view. 

Now it is possible that this was Mr. Kauffman’s aim, and if so then his purpose has 
been accomplished, but if his book is slanted towards those of us who collect antique 
firearms, then he has not gone far enough. 

Mr. Kauffman sets great store on being able to document that such and such a gun 
maker was actually in business, and plainly has done considerable research through 
newspapers, court records, directories, etc., to obtain this proof, but having established 
the proof, he goes no further. 

For example. Henry Leman, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, is a fairly well known gun 
maker, circa 1840's. I have a percussion rifle with his name, and “Lancaster” stamped 


into the barrel. A gun collector who had just acquired this item and who knew nothing 
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about Leman, would be interested in obtaining general information as to Leman him- 
self, the types of guns he made, between what dates he operated, and the extent of his 
operations. Of course there is more he would like to know, but these are the immediate 
questions a reference book should answer, or at least answer in part. The fact that 
there was such a person as Leman, that he was a gunmaker, operating in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, around 1840, has already been established by the gun itself. In hopes 
of finding some answers, I turn to Early American Gunsmiths. Under the name of 
“Leman,” I read: “Leman, Henry E., N. Duke St., E. of Walnut, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania,” and after reading this find that I know little more than what the gun itself had 
already told me. True, Mr. Kauffman has verified through the Lancaster City Direc- 
tory of 1843 that there actually was an H. Leman who made guns, still I rather think 
the existence of the gun itself is sufficient verification of that fact. 

The subject of early American gunsmiths is an enormous one, on which innumerable 
volumes have already been written without even scratching the surface. Mr. Kauffman 
has attempted to cover too large a field in too short a work. Had he confined his efforts 
to one State, and covered all the gunsmiths in that particular State during this country’s 
early history, his book would have more value to the collector and historian, or had 
he even selected the gunsmiths who made one particular type or style of gun or rifle 
or pistol, he would be contributing something that has not already been presented. As 
it is | can find no new names, or information that has not already been set forth in 
other volumes. 

Despite this criticism however the fact remains that Mr. Kauffman has published a 
book which is interesting, and which was the result of good hard work. It is to be 
hoped that he will continue this work and that his next volume will give us some 


new information on old guns. 
Rich 1, Virginia Wituua A. ALBAUGH, 3RD 


Virginia Venturer: William Claiborne, 1600-1677. A Historical Biography by Na- 
THaNIEL C. Hatz. Dietz Press, Inc., 1951, Richmond, Virginia. xvi + 340 pp. 
$5.00. 


The seventeenth century is the period of Virginia history that to many people is 
shadowy and disconnected. The average person, if questioned, starts glibly, “Oh yes, 
Pocahontas and Captain Smith, the first Legislative Assembly, Bacon’s Rebellion and 
Governor Berkeley come in there somewhere, don’t they?” After which, the speaker 
deems the seventeenth century fully discussed, ready to be tied up and laid away. 
This aloof attitude towards the seventeenth century is probably due to two causes; 
the first is that a beginning of anything lacks the glamor of a successful completion 
and the second is the paucity of published material on this period in comparison with 
the many books dealing with the eighteenth century. Mr. Hale’s presentation of 
William Claiborne, therefore has an enhanced value in that it deals with a personage 
of this neglected epoch. 

The lengthy bibliography reveals the wide research required for this volume while 
the footnotes helpfully placed at the bottom of the page make references easy to check. 
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The end papers with the map of Eastern Virginia and Maryland depict the territory 
over which William Claiborne passed to and fro in his busy life. The jacket of the 
book is symbolic: Claiborne stands with one hand on his sword, and a string of 
wampum in the other while he parleys with a savage. The savage has a bundle of 
furs in one hand and a club in the other. A group of squaws and children are behind 
the Indian, an English boat rides on the stream behind Claiborne. Unmistakably the 
stage is set either for peaceful barter or for sudden murder; the uncertain status under 
which trade with the Indians was often conducted. But regardless of risks, trade must 
go on. Merchants like Claiborne, Fleet and others knew that the existence of the 
colony depended on satisfactory exchange between England and Virginia, boats must 
come laden and return laden. 

This book presents a full length portrait of William Claiborne, vivid, informative, 
interesting. As one reads, one reflects how fortunate the biographer was in having so 
much material from which to draw particularly the article on William Claiborne's 
English ancestry (Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Volume 56) and the 
contemporary documents in the suit Claiborne vs. Cloberry (Maryland Historical 
Magazine, Volumes 26, 27, 28). Other prominent men of the period, like Captain 
Samuel Matthews and Captain Henry Fleet, for example, deserve biographical 
sketches, but so far as the reviewer knows, a writer would be up against a barrier in 
his search for sufficient contemporary and detailed data to make his articles of interest. 
The depositions of his friends and enemies in the suit referred to above endue Clai- 
borne’s activities with life, while the many entries in the Journals of the House of 
Burgesses and other legislative records provide the official corroboration of his acts. 

Mr. Hale for proper background gives a short account of the founding of Virginia 
from the departure of the three ships from Blackwall 19 December 1606 up to 
Claiborne’s arrival in the Colony with Sir Francis Wyatt in 1621. He pays tribute 
to Sir Thomas Dale for recognizing the futility of communal life and making ‘it 
possible for a man to retain a percentage of the product of his labor and to acquire 
proprietorship of land by cultivating it. When he did that, the seed of free enterprise 
was planted in America” (p. 40). The author also notes the liberalism of Sir Edwin 
Sandys and Nicholas Ferrar which flowered into popular representative government 
embodied in the “Greate Charter of Lawes, Orders and Priviledges” brought over by 
Sir George Yeardley. He further states: “To English mercenary motives and nationalis 
tic pride in colonizing America can be added the sincere if secondary purpose of 
propagating Christianity among the heathen” (p. 77). To the reviewer, recognition 
of the above facts seems a just evaluation of the purposes of the Virginia Company. 

When the Company selected Sir Francis Wyatt to become Governor in 1621, 
several changes for greater efficiency in administration were inaugurated, and among 
those was the appointment of a surveyor “for meating out and distinguishing the true 
lymmits and bounds of each particular Plantation.” The appointee was William 
Claiborne, not quite twenty-one, but evidently even then showing unusual ability 
which had been developed by his training at Cambridge. With reference to the need 
for a surveyor in Virginia, the author comments: “Heretofore the limits of grants had 
been located with ungraduated mariners’ compasses and described by careless references 
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to natural bounds. The men who delineated these tracts of land were not trained 
surveyors. ... [hey were essentially mapmakers, who knew how to chart coastlines, 
rivers and, to some extent, the lands immediately adjacent” (p. 53). This desire for 
correct bounds of lands reveals two things; first, that the colony was setting into an 
agricultural pattern and beginning to raise more tobacco of better quality, and secondly, 
the innate love of land that was a big factor in immigration. 

No better school for learning the topography of Virginia could have been devised 
for young Claiborne than that entailed by his position as surveyor, the journeys up 
and down the creeks and rivers, platting new patents and comparing them with old 
ones, noting what land had been “seated” and what deserted and liable to escheat. 
With his keen mind, he doubtless reflected on the best and most fertile spots for 
building up the landed estate he envisioned as the goal of his career. 

The demand in England for furs was steady and could not be satisfied without 
imports. Mr. Hale mentions that while the English were still bringing in their furs 
from Russia, Poland and Flanders, the French were obtaining beaver, sable and otter 
from the North American continent. The difficulties of getting fur from foreign 
countries into England gave great opportunity for fur traders in Virginia and in 
1627 William Claiborne started on the career that Thomas Savage, Captain Raleigh 
Crashaw, Captain Henry Fleet and others had followed in the Chesapeake Bay 
tidewater region. 

However engrossing his private concerns might be, William Claiborne was always 
faithful and dependable in the administration of the colony, as is evidenced by the 
numerous offices he filled over many years, Surveyor, Councilor, Secretary, Commis- 
sioner, Deputy Governor. Though his appointment by the Virginia Company may 
have been due to influence, after the Company had been taken over and its leaders 
discredited, it was ability that ensured his continuance in office. 

Mr. Hale’s narrative takes a livelier pace when he discusses the growth of Clai- 
borne’s fortunes, his acquisition of Kent Island, the coming of the Calverts to Mary- 
land, the Civil War in England with its repercussions in America and the bitter finale 
when Kent Island is forever lost to Claiborne and Virginia. The reader is swept along 
eagerly, and the documentary corroboration of the footnotes affords him confidence in 
the veracity of the account. As Commissioner with Richard Bennett to reduce all the 
plantations within Chesapeake Bay area to the authority of the Commonwealth of 
England, Claiborne found himself in control of Maryland; “To his everlasting credit, 
none of his old enemies was punished or mistreated” (p. 282). 

The last chapter of the book is appropriately headed “The Great Planter.” It 
describes the establishment of the large plantation in Pamunkey Neck to which 
Claiborne withdrew in his later years. He had lived at Kecoughtan, Kent Island and 
Northumberland County. Now as he was withdrawing from active participation in 
affairs, he could satisfy his great craving for a landed estate not too far from Jamestown, 
fertile, beautifully situated on the Pamunkey River, tangible evidence of his successful 
life. “He was a leader of men, a builder of democracy —and a great Virginian” 


(p. 315). 
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The reviewer would note Mr. Hale’s statement (p. 293.) that Northumberland 
County was formed in 1648. While this is the date generally given, it is an error. In 
the Archives of Maryland, volume 4, Provincial Court Records, 1637-1650 page 301 
is this entry: January 1644/45, “John Mullins demandeth of John Trussell commander 
of Northumberland County in Virginia 450 lbs. tobacco and caske due for wages.” The 
county therefore had been set up prior to this date, though there seem no Virginian 
records extant on the subject. 

The reviewer would note several trifling errors: Blunt Point for Blount Point 
(p. 103); Henry Bagnell for Henry Bagwell (p. 159); Robert Wingate for Roger 
Wingate (p. 245); Lieut.-Col. John Chessman, more commonly Lieut-Col. John Chis- 
man (p. 284) and Horsmenden, usually Horsmanden (p. 305). The error on p. 193 
in stating that there were seven original shires and omitting Warwick is inexplicable to 
the reviewer and doubtless to the author, after his years of study. Warwick, the only 
shire to keep its original bounds through the colonial period is always by its geographi- 
cal location prominent in wartimes. aie 

THA W. 


Newport News, Virginia 


Amherst County, Virginia in the Revolution. By Lenora HiccrnsorHaM SwEENy. 
Printed in the United States of America by The J. P. Bell Company, Lynchburg, 
Virginia, 1951. Illustrated. 193 pp. and Index. $15.00, 


This volume, attractively bound and illustrated, is an example of the good work 
done by The J. P. Bell Company, the old publishing house of Lynchburg. The re 
viewer recalls Mr. J. P. Bell, the founder, as a slight man with a scholarly stoop to his 
shoulders, standing at his shop door, surveying Main Street with a certain bird-like 
quickness of glance and perception. He lived in a world of books; he maintained a 
high standard in the books he offered for sale, and an equally high one in the books 
he published. 

The contents of this volume are fully up to its excellent typography, and Mrs. 
Sweeny has added another item to her own and her late husband's impressive accom- 
plishments in Virginia research. Articles in William and Mary College Quarterly, 
first and second series, and in Tyler's Quarterly Genealogical and Historical Magazine 
the volumes Marriage Bonds and Other Marriage Records of Amherst County, Vir- 
ginia, 1763-1800 and Wills of Rappahannock County, Virginia, 1656-1692, attest the 
untiring labors in which Mr. and Mrs, Sweeny engaged for years. Their goal was 
truth and no work was too tiresome nor too long if it produced results. They labored 
together, each aiding and inspiring the other, and Mrs. Sweeny continues in the 
scholarly path upon which from the first they firmly set their course. 

The introduction to this volume, since it is by Dr. Earl Gregg Swem, is of course, 
excellent and functional, leading you to the door, as it were, and explaining what you 
will see inside the house. He notes how little we know of the daily life of the people 
and of the local government in our Virginia counties during the Revolutionary period, 
and how valuable this book is in showing the way one Virginia county existed during 
troubled years. 
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Amherst County, formed in 1761 from Albemarle County, has fortunately escaped 
war and fire so that its records are almost complete. The Preface relates the author's 
discovery of the old Order Book 1773-1782 which had long been deemed lost, and 
illustrates the perseverance research demands. 

Beginning with a more general discussion of the situation by a chapter on the 
Amherst County Committee of Safety and the far flung activities of the county 
militia, Mrs. Sweeny next gives an account of the First Rifle Company raised in 
accordance with an ordinance passed in January 1776 by the Convention of Virginia 
for the better protection of the Colony. There are numerous payrolls and muster rolls 
of companies of county militia and a comprehensive list, secured from many sources 
through years of search, of Revolutionary Soldiers from Amherst County; there is a 
letter from Colonel William Fontaine, an eyewitness to the Surrender of Cornwallis; 
there are lists of soldiers from the county who served in the French and Indian Wars 
and of militia officers prior to the Revolution. The disbursements ordered by the 
County Court to be made to the wives, widows and orphans of Revolutionary soldiers 
are fully given. Every item is carefully documented and the reader can check the 
source of any statement in which he is interested. It is, however, the fine abstracts of 
the Applications made by the survivors of the Revolution to obtain the small pensions 
doled out to them that truly highlight the book. The National Genealogical Society 
has for twenty-three years been publishing abstracts of pension applications in its 
Quarterly and the late J. T. McAllister in his Virginia Militia in the Revolutionary 
War published 250 such declarations for the entire state. Mrs. Sweeny has 202 
applications of soldiers born in Amherst County or enlisting there. 

Nothing could better show the lights and shadows of war and life in those critical 
years than the statements of those who had shared them, and we quote a few taken 
at random. Edward Bowling (p. 102) then a resident of Clarke County, Georgia, 
made his application in 1832. He stated that he performed three separate tours of six 
months, and that at the siege of York, he was under the command of General 
Washington; “Thomas Simonton and John Gardner of Clarke County testified James 
Bransford an old and respectable citizen formerly living in the same county said he 
knew Edward Bowling in the Revolution; that Bowling gave Bransford his spoon, 
tray and Sifter when he quit the Army at Little York.” William Carpenter (p. 108) 
related that “Cornwallis marched over the Chickahominy Bridge and tore it up and 
camped a while in Half Mile of James River; 250 with our company were ordered to 
repair the bridge which we did and just as we were cleaning the mud off of our 
breeches, General Wayne with 4000 men, as I understood, passed in pursuit of 
Cornwallis, marched up the hill and fired upon the enemy.” Thomas Dickerson’s 
statement of his services (p. 122) was corroborated by his friend James Thomas, who 
further remarked “He was a tolerable tall man and played the fiddle.” Micajah 
Pendleton (p. 123) in testifying of Captain James Dillard’s services in order for his 
widow to receive a pension mentioned that he had attended Captain Dillard’s wedding 
and been a guest “at the infare which took place at the home of the bride’s father, Major 
John Starke in Hanover County 1782.” John Jones deposed (p. 142) that “he never 
received any pay for his services except perhaps a few dollars as a substitute which 
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then were good only to light a pipe with.” George Key (p. 146) relates the following: 
“Christmas Eve we crossed the Delaware River and marched most of the night toward 
Trenton, suffering much, but were told we were going for new clothes. We reached 
Trenton between daylight and sunrise, attacked the Hessians and after they sur 
rendered we started for our camping ground and reached the Delaware River the 
same evening, which we crossed the next morning, when we discovered that two of our 
men had froze to death that night.” One could quote almost indefinitely from these 
vivid accounts. Surely our United States had its birth amid destitution, heartbreaking 
toil and many anxieties. 

Mrs. Sweeny has achieved a clear delineation of a Virginia county during the 
momentous years that saw the downfall of one government and the creation of another. 
Her transcripts, full quotations and abstracts of contemporary records give factual 
exactness to the whole and let the participants in the exploits tell their own stories. As 
one lays the book aside, there is real regret in the realization that only one of our 
counties has received this adequate and thorough discussion, and the hope that Mrs. 
Sweeny will perform this great service for some other section of the state. 


Marrtua W. Hipen 


Newport News, Virginia 
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San Antonio, Texas 
November 23, 1951 
To THe Eprror or The Virginia Magazine 
of History and Biography: 

With your kind indulgence I am constrained to reply to the “jacket-dusting” treat- 
ment which Mrs. Martha W. Hiden says she has administered to my book, The First 
Tunstalls in Virginia, and Some of Their Descendants, in the July 1951 number of 
your magazine. Cobwebs in unexplored corners need dusting, too; and many of the 
cobwebs of confusion in the review, hereafter pointed out, could have been cleared 
away and avoided by even a little exploration by way of reading at least those portions 
of the book to which the criticisms are directed —a formality which Mrs. Hiden 
appears, in large part to have omitted. In the comments which follow, page references 
in parentheses are to the pages of the book. 

1. Mrs. Hiden lists some of the authorities that I used, and then says that she has 
“enumerated” at length the material available to me. In this she is mistaken, as a 
reference to the bibliography (pp. 231-2) will show, not to speak of many original 
documents and photostat copies of others. In this connection she commiserates me 
upon being unable “to search original records”; but it appears at various places in 
the book, and is true in many other cases not named, that I had photostat copies of 
many original records, including all the important (and invaluable) real property 
assessments from 1782 to 1821 of King and Queen Tunstalls in the State Library, 
many of the personal property lists, and other autograph material, in the Library 
and elsewhere. 

2. Mrs. Hiden questions my supposed “identification” of 15 Richard with Richard 
Tunstall of Bestland. I made no such identification, merely suggesting it as a possi- 
bility which, as plainly shown at page 58, I myself found implausible. Incidentally, 
she says that Richard of Bestland gave or sold over half his land to his son “a year or 
two” before his death. The dates given at page 4 show that Richard of Bestland lived 
at least eight years after this transfer. In genealogical work the loose treatment of 
dates is dangerous, and in any work misquotation is worse. 

3. It is in Mrs. Hiden’s treatment of Colonel Richard Tunstall (born c. 1700) and 
some of his children that confusion becomes really confounded. Apparently she seeks 
to wrap him in a veil of mystery by calling him, three times, “a Col. Richard Tunstall,” 
as though he were a character dimly adumbrated in the mists of the 18th century. But it 
takes more than the indefinite article to render shadowy a character shown by recorded 
evidence to have been successively captain, major, and colonel of militia, clerk of his 
county for 25 years, clerk to two committees of the House of Burgesses, a member of 
that body for three years, and chairman of The Committee of Safety of 1774, not 
to speak of minor offices (pp. 8, 9). No later Richard Tunstall is ever referred to as 


“colonel.” 
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Mrs. Hiden begins by “interpreting” for him a wife, Esther Tunstall, in the face 


of clear evidence that his wife was Ann Hill (p. 12), who lived some ten years after 
his death (pp. 11, 13). The Esther referred to was in all probability his daughter 
(p. 16), generally listed as Hester, which is merely a different form of the same name 
(Webster's New International Dictionary, 1926, p. 1011; Funk and Wagnall’s New 
Standard Dictionary, 1946, p. 853). Then she shows that Esther was too young to 
have been the wife or widow of “a” Colonel Richard born in 1700 (which she un- 
doubtedly was); and thus solely upon the strength of “interpreting” for him as a wife 
a lady who was certainly not his wife but was probably his daughter, Mrs. Hiden 
arrives at the “opinion” that he should be moved down from the third generation to 
the fourth in order to fit into her purely conjectural hypothesis. This in turn leads her 
into other errors, some of which | will note. 

4. First is her conjecture that a William Tunstall and a Robert Tunstall, assessed in 
1785 as tithables between 16 and 21 years old, were the sons of Colonel Richard and 
his imaginary wife, Esther. The indefinite article is correct as to these characters, for 
they remain unidentified (p. 16). But that they were not the sons of Colonel Richard 
is definitely established by the statement (p. 15.) made 30 May 1849 by Lucy Tunstall 
Williams, daughter of the thoroughly identified 8 William* Tunstall (who was some 
50 years old in 1785), and granddaughter of Colonel Richard. In her statement Mrs. 
Williams named all ten of Colonel Richard’s children. Her list includes Hester 
(Esther), whom she describes as “Aunt,” not “Grandmother,” and also, among others, 
Richard* and William,* “my beloved father”; but does not include any Robert — who 
Mrs. Hiden, finding his existence inconvenient, says “apparently died young.” In 
fact he appears on the personal property lists for 1792 and 1793, and may be the 
Robert referred to by Joseph Tunstall in 1815 (pp. 16, 54). 

5. The William* Tunstall who was the son of Colonel Richard is, if possible, even 
more heavily documented (pp. 30-42) than his father. Mrs. Hiden strangely calls him 
“William of Halifax,” apparently because, Pittsylvania County not having been formed 
till 1767, the place where he lived was Halifax in 1766. In fact he was the first clerk 
of Pittsylvania, and held that office 25 years until succeeded by his son in 1791; and 
Mrs. Hiden’s reference to him as “William of Halifax” engenders the legitimate doubt 
whether she read any of the abundant material about him after page 32, where the 
Halifax reference occurs. 

6. Mrs. Hiden’s apparent doubt whether William* Tunstall was the son of Colonel 
Richard? leads her to the extraordinary suggestion that I should have considered 
Colonel Richard as the progenitor of the “King and Queen County family” and 
William* (her “William of Halifax”) as the progenitor of “that family,” by which I 
suppose she means his descendants, as though those descendants were not likewise the 
descendants of Colonel Richard. That this conception implies that Mrs. Williams 
did not know her own father and grandfather seems not to trouble Mrs. Hiden. 

7. Mrs. Hiden’s conjecture that Richard Tunstall, Jr. and the unidentified William 
and Robert Tunstall were children of the conjectural marriage of Colonel Richard 
and Esther gets her into still more trouble. She says that in 1782 (the first year of the 
land-tax rolls) Colonel Richard Tunstall’s estate was assessed with 1,203 acres; that 
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in 1785 “a” Richard Jr. acquired 665 acres (wrong; he was assessed with it in 1783); 
and that in 1793 the remaining 438 acres were assessed to William (pp. 10, 11, 34). 
From this she concludes that Richard Jr. and William “heired” (I suppose she means 
“inherited,” as distinguished from taking by devise under a will) Colonel Richard’s 
land. But it is manifest that this is incorrect, for if they had “heired” the land the 
two areas would in fact have come to them at the same time, not eight or more years 
apart. It is not known how or when Richard Jr.* came into possession of his 665 acres, 
but it was probably by his father’s will, as otherwise he would have taken the whole 
1,203 acres as the eldest son; and the 438 acres remained assessed to Colonel Richard’s 
estate continuously from 1785 to 1792. There was no “heiring” on William’s* part, 
and probably not on the part of Richard Jr.* 

8. Mrs. Hiden considers it is not provable that all the Tunstalls in King and Queen 
County were descendants of Richard.? I cheerfully agree. I made no such statement, 
and took pains to list (p. 3) other early Tunstalls who could not have been descended 
from him. My book deals with the earliest Tunstalls “and some of their descendants,” 
not all. But here again she misquotes the book, for I did not say or consider that 
“Richard? Tunstall is the only one ‘to transmit the Tunstall name.’” My statement 
(p. 7) is that “among the sons of the first Richard Tunstall, . . . only Richard remains 
to transmit the Tunstall name.” I did not and do not claim documentary proof for 
this, but do assert that the available evidence (p. 7) gives strong, and almost com- 
pelling, support to the statement that Richard® (the Colonel) was a son of Richard.* 

g. In the latter part of her review Mrs. Hiden departs from genealogy, and having 
once started “jacket-dusting,” undertakes to make a thorough job of it. Entering upon 
the fields of typography, grammar and style, she favors us with a series of ex cathedra 
pronouncements which those to whom those fields are more familiar will find no less 
than startling. 

(a) She says that the “use of small Roman letters to denote a volume is at 
variance with standard usage, which limits them to prefatory pages.” While their use 
in prefatory pages is familiar, this supposed limitation of their use will be strange 
news to typographers. With respect to their denoting particular volumes of a series, 
you will find two examples of this use (both, incidentally, in connection with your 
magazine) on page 1 of Dr. Freeman’s George Washington, published by Charles 
Scribner's Sons (whose typographical competency, as well as Dr. Freeman's, pre- 
sumably at least equals Mrs. Hiden’s), followed by countless others throughout the 
book; and innumerable other instances could be cited. The fact is, of course, that there 
is no “standard usage” for referring to volumes of serial publications. Varying methods 
will be found in the very number of your magazine containing Mrs. Hiden’s review, 
two occurring in a single sentence on page 341, and a different one on page 363. 

(b) She complains of “irregularity in the use of the numeral placed above and to 
the right of a given name” —in other words, what a typographer or scholar would 
call “superior numerals.” My use of these, and in fact the entire typographical setup 
of the genealogical material in the book, is borrowed from, and precisely conforms to, 
that of The New England Historical and Genealogical Register, now in its 105th 
year, to which I make grateful acknowledgment for devising a system clear to any 
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person of ordinary intelligence. In vertical lists of children, the superior numeral is 
used only with the first named, just as the dollar mark is used only with the first of a 
column of figures. In discussions, there is used the family number, followed by the 
identifying numerals—e.g., 447iii-1 in my own case (p. xiii). To pepper superior 
numerals throughout the text would simply affront the eye, as Mrs. Hiden doubtless 
recognizes, since she uses them only four times in her review, all in one paragraph, 

(c) Mrs. Hiden accuses me of grammatical errors but fails to cite a single instance, 
Fie, fie, Mrs. Hiden! This is hardly “cricket.” Even a criminal is entitled to know 
the charges against him. 

(d) Finally, Mrs. Hiden says that my “fondness for beginning sentences with 
‘and’ or ‘and so’ is surprising and produces an unpleasant effect.” If she will turn to 
the King James version of the Bible, which is generally regarded as respectable English, 
and not as producing an unpleasant effect, Mrs. Hiden will find in the first Chapter 
of Genesis 28 sentences beginning with “and” in the course of 31 verses, and in the 
second Chapter 17 such sentences in 25 verses; and the New Testament is not far 
behind. Or, she may, to take an example at random, turn to Aldous Huxley's Antic 
Hay (Modern Library Ed.), where on page 238 she will find five sentences beginning 
with “and” on a single page. As to “and so,” of which I find just two instances in 
the first 50 pages of my book (which are a good many more than Mrs. Hiden appears 
to have read), | doubt whether many readers of H. W. Baker’s metrical version of the 
Twenty-third Psalm will feel that its beauty is marred by his beginning the last stanza, 
“And so through all the length of days.” 

In all seriousness, I cannot help wondering whether this phobia against beginning 
sentences with “and” stems from the same sort of grammar-school manual as cor 
demns ending them with a preposition! 

In conclusion, 1 suppose I ought to make some return for the patronizing com- 
mendations, which have the full effect ascribed to “faint praise” by Alexander Pope, 
with which Mrs. Hiden has accompanied her genealogical, typographical, grammatical, 
and stylistic excoriations; and accordingly I offer her the kindly suggestion that when 
she next undertakes such an enterprise she lay aside the slipper, hairbrush, or paddle 
which she employs for dusting purposes, and use a rapier instead. It is more accurate, 
and more deadly — and doesn’t rebound. 

Respectfully, 


Morris 


Staunton, Virginia 
March 20, 1952 
To the Eprror or The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 
Dear Sir: 


I am surprised that a Professor of History at Hampden-Sydney College should have 
written “The Tuckahoe in New Virginia” in The Virginia Magazine of History and 
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Biography for October 1951. It is my recollection that there would never have been 
such a school, if it had depended on the “Tuckahoes.” 

I quite agree with his statement that the “Cohees” were “quite unlike the Eastern 
Virginians.” I think the differences came from race, not from lowly origin. It is my 
impression that the Eastern Virginians have no sound reason for boasting of their 
immigrant forefathers. If there was “a sprig of the nobility” among them, he was a 
rara avis. 1 challenge the animadversion that the Scotch-Irish were “the product of a 
peasantry.” It is true that there were no Vere de Veres among them. They never 
claimed, then or now, to be artistocrats, as seems to be the rule of all East Virginians, 
however ridiculous the assumption may be. 

It seems too difficult for me to believe that the Scotch-Irish would have so quickly 
built churches, schools and colleges if they were peasants. Their clergy certainly 
compared favourably with the clergy of the Established Church in education, character 
and habits. If they were peasants, it was marvelous that so many of their sons reached 
distinction. Vide: Scotch-Irish Pioneers by C. K. Bolton, quotations from Henry Cabot 
Lodge, page 308, et seq. 

I admit the Scotch-Irish never had the social graces of the East Virginian and good 
manners were never their ideal. This may have been due to their stark Presbyterianism. 
It must not be forgotten that the Scotch-Irish had such fear of God that they had no 
room to entertain any other fear. East Virginians always had other fears than the fear 
of God — for instance, that they were not aristocrats. 


Yours very truly, 


Duncan Curry 


Hampden-Sydney College 
Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 
17 April 1952 


Eprror, The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 


Dear Sir: 

Having read Mr. Duncan Curry’s letter in criticism of certain statements made in 
my article “The Tuckahoe in New Virginia,” I wish to take this opportunity to clarify 
the points concerned. 

First of all, when an historian uses the term “aristocrat” in relation to eighteenth 
century colonial Virginia, he is referring specifically to the comparatively small group 
of large tobacco planters which, through wealth and cultural leadership, tended to 
dominate the social, economic and political life of the colony. For these reasons this 
group is termed an “aristocracy,” but it was a planter aristocracy of American origin 
and devolpment and not an aristocracy of title or one which was related to the English 
nobility. It is an accepted historical fact that relatively few Virginia families had 
noble connections. The “First Families of Virginia” are based upon this native planter 
aristocracy rather than upon the titled aristocracy of England. 
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As to Mr. Curry’s statement concerning the origin of differences between eastern 
Virginians and Cohees, I agree only if there is added to “race,” “and the different way 
of life to which each was accustomed.” Environment, tradition are always important in 
explaining differences between peoples. 

When I made the remark, within a sentence, that the Cohees were the “product 
of a peasantry” (and from this point on in his letter Mr. Curry confines the term 
“Cohee” to “Scotch-Irish”), I did not intend to convey the idea of “lowly origin.” The 
word “peasant” in modern American usage has come, perhaps, to signify that, but I 
feel that, historically speaking, it more properly refers to European country men, the 
agricultural class, which because of oppression and restrictions by governments and 
landlords, because of limited arable land, did not have the liberties and economic 
opportunities enjoyed by a similar economic group in the New World. I did not in- 
tend to use the term derisively but rather to suggest economic differences (acreage 
tilled, methods of cultivation, amount of domestic manufacturing) between the men 
of Ulster and the Virginia tobacco planters. And accent, religion, customs set them 
still further apart. 

In no way did I wish to imply that in political, economic, religious or educational 
life the Scotch-Irish were indifferent or incapable. I acknowledge without hesitation 
their early establishment in Virginia of Presbyterian churches and of educational 
institutions such as Liberty Hall and Hampden-Sydney, and their service in local and 
national political positions. 

Very sincerely yours, 


F. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


In Annual Meeting, January 22, 1952 


Tue Annual Meeting of the members of the Virginia Historical Society was held in 
The Lee House, Richmond, Virginia, on the afternoon of Tuesday, January 22, 1952. 


President Williams opened the meeting by sounding three strokes on the Old St. 
John’s Church bell. Declaring a quorum in attendance, he stated that the first in order 
of business was the reading of the Minutes of the last Annual Meeting. However, he 
added, since these had been published in the April, 1951, number of the Society's 
Magazine, he would entertain a motion to approve them as published. Such a motion 
was duly made, seconded, and unanimously carried. 

Owing to the unavoidable absence of Mr. David J. Mays, Recording Secretary, the 
President requested Mr. Torrence to act in Mr. Mays’ place. 

The President presented to the Meeting, on behalf of the Executive Committee, a 
report of the activities of the Society during the calendar year 1951. The report was 
cordially received and on motion, duly made and seconded, was ordered filed with the 
minutes of this meeting as Appendix I; and it was directed that it be published with 
the proceedings of this meeting in the April, 1952, number of the Virginia Magazine 
of History and Biography. 

Upon conclusion of the reading of the report the President announced that the 
next business before the meeting was the Report of the Treasurer of the Society for 
the fiscal year ending December 31, 1951, and the Report of our Financial Agent, the 
First and Merchants National Bank of Richmond. These reports were presented by 
Mr. S. M. Bemiss, Chairman of the Finance Committee, and were on motion duly 
made and seconded, received and ordered filed with the minutes of this meeting. The 
Treasurer's Report appears in Appendix II and the Virginia Historical Society Endow- 
ment Account appears in Appendix III. 

Mr. Hugh B. G. Galt reported verbally for the Norfolk Branch of the Society. There 
were no reports for the Norfolk County — Portsmouth and Southside branches. 

The President then announced that the election of Officers and Members of the 
Executive Committee for 1952 was in order, adding that by direction of the Executive 
Committee a Nominating Committee had been appointed, whose report and recom- 
mendations would next be heard. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was then read by James R. V. Daniel, 
and was as follows: 
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Richmond, Virginia 
January 22, 1952 
To THE CHAIRMAN OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
Members OF THE VirciniA Historica Society, 


RicHMOND, VIRGINIA 


The undersigned, constituting your Nominating Committee, have the honor to pro- 
pose the following named persons for election to the offices indicated: 


For President: Edmund Randolph Williams, Richmond 


For Members of the Executive Committee: 


Thomas P. Abernethy, University Douglas S. Freeman, Richmond 
Samuel M. Bemiss, Richmond Hugh B. Grigsby Galt, Norfolk 
Wyndham B. Blanton, Richmond Mrs. Philip W. Hiden, Newport News 
Alexander G. Brown, Jr., Richmond Eppa Hunton, IV, Richmond 
Stewart Bryan, Jr., Richmond Sterling Hutcheson, Boydton 
David K. E. Bruce, Brookneal George H. Jamerson, Richmond 
&§ G. MacLaren Brydon, Richmond J. Ambler Johnston, Richmond 
. Robert Hill Carter, Richmond Walter S. Robertson, Richmond 
Stuart G. Christian, Richmond Alexander H. Sands, Richmond 
Z* Herbert A. Claiborne, Richmond Earl G. Swem, Williamsburg 
23 Virginius Dabney, Richmond William F. Tompkins, Richmond 
my 3 Preston Davie, New York B. Randolph Wellford, Richmond 
An 
Respectfully submitted, 


James R. V. Dantet, 
Mrs. BrockensBroucH Lams, 
Mrs. Vircrnta WINFREE GIBBON, 


Committee 


Following the reading of this report the Chairman asked if there were further 
nominations. None being made, a motion was duly made, seconded and unanimously 
adopted that the acting Recording Secretary be directed to cast the ballot of the mem- 
bers present for the election of the officers and committeemen named in the report. 


There being no further business the meeting thereupon adjourned. 
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EVENING SESSION 


At eight o'clock p.m. members of the Society and friends assembled in the Flag Room 
of Battle Abbey. President Williams announced that a program designated as an 
“Historical Hour” had been arranged for this meeting and that papers relating several 
aspects of Virginia’s early history would be presented by four members of the Society 
who had accepted the Executive Committee's invitation to participate in the program. 

After the announcement President Williams requested Doctor Douglas Southall 
Freeman, who had consented to preside during the “Historical Hour,” to take the 
chair. Doctor Freeman spoke with characteristic interest of the Committee’s adventure 
in enlisting talent from the Society's membership to take part in this program, and 
with gracious comment introduced, in succession, Mr. Samuel M. Bemis, Mr. John 
Melville Jennings, Mrs. Philip W. (Martha Woodruff) Hiden, and Mr. Francis L. 
Berkeley, Jr., all of whom he knew personally and with whose interest in the history 
of Virginia he was thoroughly familiar. Mr. Bemiss chose as the title of his paper “The 
Spirit of Sir Walter Raleigh”; Mr. Jennings’ subject was “The Literary Remains of 
Sir Walter Raleigh”; Mrs. Hiden sketched the “Background of the First Council of 
the Colony of Virginia”; and Mr. Berkeley spoke on “The General Assembly of 1619: 
Its Historical Significance.” The speakers were most cordially received by the large 
audience in attendance, and each paper was liberally applauded. Both Doctor Freeman, 
who presided during the “Historical Hour” and Mr. Williams, on again taking the 
chair, spoke with high praise of the program as a whole, and expressed the most heart- 
felt thanks of the Society to the speakers for the interesting contribution they had so 
generously made to the program. 

In his concluding remarks President Williams voiced the sincere appreciation of the 
generous courtesy of Richmond’s Radio Station WRNL in broadcasting the evening's 
program, thus so notably contributing toward the attainment of the Society's primary 
objective: dissemination of facts and stimulation of interest in Virginia history. 

A most enjoyable social hour with refreshments, arranged by a committee of ladies — 
Mrs. Samuel M. Bemiss, Chairman, Mrs. Arthur Dugdale, Mrs. Catesby ap Catesby 
Jones, Mrs. Peyton Fleming, Mrs. Robert M. Jeffress and Mrs. Andrew Christian — 
concluded the annual meeting. 


Cayton Torrence, Acting Recording Secretary 


Approved: 
E. President 
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PAPERS 


Presented during the “Historical Hour,” Evening Session, 
Annual Meeting of Virginia Historical Society 
January 22, 1952 


The Spirit of Sir Walter Raleigh 


By Samuet M. Bemiss* 


It is pleasant to speculate on the influence exerted by the gentlemen of the Mermaid 
Tavern on the development of the social and political institution of the American 
people, and in larger aspect to the effect of the intrusion of these Englishmen in the 
events of the unfolding American drama. Tradition has it that Sir Walter Raleigh 
with his brilliant and fascinating friend Marlowe founded this greatest of all gentle- 
men’s clubs. In any event, certainly here in this 16th Century London Tavem 
gathered from time to time in stimulating association most of England’s great minds of 
the era, and here were discussed and possibly planned some of the great events of the 
Elizabethan period. I must view this most romantic of ages through lenses colored 
with imagination and I ask that you “piece out my imperfections with your thoughts.” 
If it has been true in recent years that England’s battles have been won on the playing 
fields of Harrow, it could be equally true that at the Mermaid the Armada was defeated, 
the great empire of Philip was shaken to its foundation, the North American con- 
tinent was wrested from Spain, and that here Hamlet and the Tempest were born. 

Fuller rather prettily observes how “God set up a generation of military men both by 
sea and land which began and expired with Queen Elizabeth like a suit of clothes 
made for her and worn out by her.” He might readily have included in this association 
with the military men the great merchants, the philosophers and the poets. For this 
was the generation of Thomas Smith and the Sandyses, of Bacon and Hooker and of 
Shakespeare, Marlowe and Johnson. 

Certainly men vied to outstrip their fellows in thought and deed. The Great Queen 
called the plays and made the rules. She had said of some courtiers “Make them earn 
their honor and by pain and peril purchase what place of credit or profit were bestowed 
on them.” She was quick to recognize ability and needed the possessors of it. She 
needed gold and her henchmen found it moral and convenient to take it on the high 
seas. To supplement her income Hawkins found it harmonious with Christian ethics 
to raid the African coast for Negroes in his ships, the Jesus and the John the Baptist, 
and “in order to lift them to Salvation through servitude.” She formed joint stock com- 

*Mr. Bemiss is a member of the Executive Committee, Virginia Historical Society and chairman 
of the Board of Virginia State Library. 
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panies with Raleigh to finance adventures which we call piracy. And Beaumont 
exclaimed on the mighty deeds done at the Mermaid. 

I like to think that Shakespeare had in mind his club members when he created 
some of his great characters. Does the description of Hamlet, “The noble mind, the 
courtier, the soldier, the scholar” fit Sir Walter; the character of Polonius fit James’ 
Prime Minister, “Thou wretched rash intruding fool”; and the young Henry V remind 
you of Prince Henry, the friend of Bacon, Johnson and Ralegh? Thus, in vibrant 
form may we find birthmarks of the character of that militant divine Richard Hakluyt, 
possibly the poet Spenser, the pirate Hawkins, the sea captain Grenville. The Smiths 
and the Sandyses “Whose minds were tossing on the ocean where their rich argosies 
with portly sail did o'er peer the petty traffickers.” Bacon did have a library which 
he valued above a dukedom, and in a Mortimer, a Percy, or a Talbert you might find 
in part an Essex or a Leicester. These were among the men who planned and dis- 
cussed great adventures at the Mermaid and it would almost appear that the sub- 
scription list to the Virginia Company had been passed around among them and that 
the composition of Sir Christopher Newport’s company had been a subject of discussion 
or that Bacon’s Essay on Plantations had been based on Sir Christopher's experience. 

Time and space do not permit the continuance of this speculation so I turn to the 
great founder of the Mermaid and to the man who, above all others, influenced the 
destiny of Virginia, and who as a star in the unfolding drama of England's greatest 
era crossed the stage many times. In courage, liberalism, industry and energy the 
leaders of the colonists were his spiritual kinsmen. From his altar they received the 
spark that fired their deeds. 

Sir Walter was certainly the soldier, the courtier, the scholar, but more he was a 
scientist, a philosopher, an historian, the greatest contemporary naval architect, a first 
class pirate, a poet and with all a gentle lover. As Captain of the Guard at Elizabeth’s 
court he was the red-headed virago’s bodyguard, chief gorilla and henchman. As a 
singer of songs and writer of delicate verse, he played on the heart strings of the Virgin 
Queen. He could write on a window pane where she would be sure to see it: 


“Fain would I climb, but fear I to fall;” 


and with wit and hope she could challenge 
“If thy heart fail thee, climb not at all.” 


He could wage relentless war against the Irish, sack Cadiz, raid the late Fleet, 
participate in every available brawl, and pray: 
Gi shell of quiet, 
My of faith walk upon, 
My scrip of joy, dit, 
My le of salvation, 
M of glory, hope’s true ! 
And thus I'l make my pilgrimage. 
He was banished from court for falling in love with the beauteous Elizabeth Throck- 
morton and he remained steadfast to her throughout a long and beautiful romance to 
the end of his day. She preserved his head in a velvet bag to her death. Afterwards 
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Bishop Goodman testified “I know where his skull is kept to this day, and I have 
kissed it.” 

He was sent to the Tower on trumped up charges by a stupid king who was afraid 
of him, but prison could not suppress his great energy or activity. During his confine 
ment he wrote his History of the World which was acclaimed by the world, he par- 
ticipated in establishing the Bodleian Library. He conducted botanical and pharm 
ceutical experiments and produced an elixir from an Indian bark which in all probabil- 
ity was the introduction of quinine to our medicine. But these were just foot prints on 
the path trod by the great man and facets in his character which reflected the light of 
the firmament in which he moved. His life was England, restless, legendary and vital; 
innocent of ethics and ruthless, dominated by twin passions, which were to keep out 
that desolation which masqueraded on the continent under the cloak of religion and 
to reduce the power of Spain. English piracy was part of the program. It was Eng 
land’s answer to Spanish bigotry. To quote a contemporary historian, it was Elizabeth's 
“constant practice to annoy the Spaniard through those mighty sonnes of Neptune, 
Drake, Ralegh, Frobisher and Cavendish.” The galleons and carracks they captured 
enriched the land, stimulated adventure and laid the ground work for the American 
Colonies. 

Raleigh was born in 1554. At fifteen he entered Oxford. Two years later he was 
in France fighting for the Huguenots. In 1580 as a captain of infantry he followed the 
Gilberts and other Devon relatives to Ireland to suppress the rebellion of the Earl of 
Desmond. His ruthlessness and bravery became traditional with both friend and foe. 
In an appearance before the Privy Council in 1581 his quick wit, decision and im- 
perious manner attracted the Queen’s interest. She loved a soldier, and she loved this 
one too well to want him to go back to Ireland “to get knocked on the head.” And so 
his rise to fortune and power became impressive, a bright star, envied by both the 
greater and lesser lights who continually sought his eclipse. 

Raleigh received his letters patent in March 1584 “to discover and to plant Christian 
inhabitants in place convenient upon those large and ample countries extended 
northward from the cape of Florida, not in the actual possession of any Christian 
prince.” From this date and by this patent the destiny of the North American con- 
tinent was determined. He named this vast territory Virginia and found “the main to 
be the goodliest soil under the cope of Heaven.” 

The language of this patent is significant. The French to the far north were 
interested in the rich fur trade, the Spaniards to the far south were enslaving the 
Indians and destroying ancient civilizations for the gold and the precious stones which 
the process yielded. The Englishman was interested in real estate because of the 
opportunity it offered for productive effort and the right of the individual to enjoy the 
fruits of his labor, and Ralegh the scientist, the botanist, the agriculturist was 
interested in what the land could produce with the application of intelligent labor. 
He experimented with all sorts of plants and trees. He experimented with industry 
and labor. In the New World the Englishman’s home was to become his castle. 

But Good Queen Bess died and he whom a brother monarch termed the wisest fool 
in Christendom came to the throne. He feared Sir Walter, the ablest and most versatile 
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man of his age. He feared him because of his liberalism which he called atheism, 
for his patriotism which he termed disloyalty, for his ability which was universally 

, and for his courage which was unlimited. Robert Cecil had said of 
Raleigh “I know he can toil terribly.” 

And so on false charges Jamie the Scot in personal fear bent the pregnant hinges 
of the knee to Philip, tried Ralegh by a court in the pay of the Spaniard and “put 
him to death chiefly for giving them satisfaction” as James himself pleaded. But Sir 
Walter was old, he was 65, he had toiled terribly, his great work was done. He had 
lived with life and death as an equal. More than any other man he had laid the 
cornerstone of America. On the night before he went to the scaffold he wrote: 

Even such is time! who takes in trust 
Our youth, our joys and all we have, 
And pays us but with earth and dust: 
Who in the dark and silent grave, 
When we have wandered all our ways, 
Shuts up the story of our days. 

But from that earth, that grave, that dust, 
My God shall raise me up, I trust. 


Sir Walter's story is not shut up and his God has raised up the man whose spirit and 
work still live in this Virginia. The man who took as his motto in early life “Nec 


mortem peto, nec finem fugio.” 


The Literary Remains of Sir Walter Raleigh 


By Joun MeEtvitte JEnNincs* 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I am supposed to discuss briefly this evening the literary efforts of the gallant knight 
who inspired the remarks just concluded by my predecessor before you, Mr. Bemiss. 
I certainly would not stand here before you, though, and maintain with any steadfast 
assurance that the printed works of Sir Walter Raleigh had any profound bearing on 
the intellectual attitudes of colonial Virginia. Yet, in order to understand more fully the 
character of this gentleman whose name is most favorably known in connection with his 
persistent efforts to establish an English colony in the New World, it is proper that we 
scan for a few minutes, at any rate, his literary produce. 

It appears at first sight somewhat remarkable that so few of Raleigh’s works were 
printed during his lifetime. Only three of his prose efforts, as a matter of fact, were 
published prior to that dreary morning of October 29th, 1618, when, after having con- 
sumed a cup of sack and having smoked a pipe of Virginian tobacco, he laid his head 
on a block in the Tower Yard. But Raleigh, like many of his Elizabethan contem- 
poraries, had known during his lifetime what a pen was for — and he left behind him 


*Mr. Jennings is librarian of Virginia Historical Society (now on leave of absence for duty 
with the United States Naval Reserve). 
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in manuscript form an assortment of writings, most all of which were later to appear 
in print, that enable posterity better to judge the conduct of his thoughts. 

Sir Walter was no Thomas Hobbes or Francis Bacon, as one of his most distinguished 
biographers points out, for he was too much caught up in the active life of his own 
times. He had been drawn early in his youth to the one great political philosophy of 
his day, the doctrine of Niccolo Machiavelli the Florentine. And of all the modems 
of his time, Raleigh in his own writings quoted only from the practical Niccolo. The 
system of Machiavelli required a prince to be served and it implied a contact with that 
prince — for the prince or ruler was the center of the network of intent which led on to 
fortune and to glory. It was only so long as Raleigh had a prince upon whom he 
could focus the process of success that he prospered; it was indeed not until he had 
lost every intimacy with his prince that he failed. 

Throughout his career Raleigh solaced his leisure hours by writing verse, much of 
which has been lost. Everyone, as a matter of fact, in the court of Elizabeth turned out 
verse at will. Marlowe was in his heyday of lilting music, and the collegians, led by 
Gabriel Harvey, were anxiously seeking a classical English which was to be learned 
rather than natural. John Lyly in his celebrated Euphues had already set the pattetm 
for an extravagant style, couched in metaphorical conceit, flagrant in uncontrolled 
allegory, that had fastened itself upon the court and which was, to be sure, well suited 
to Elizabeth’s theatrical tastes. 

But Raleigh’s poetry, according to one critic, was like his glance, a little too straight, 
sharply pointed, and independent in viewpoint. He saw “the gleam of posies but he 
never forgot the dew and frost as well.” Restrained, yes, but not stilted — cynical, but 
holding bitterness in disdain — his muse winged his words with the pride of his being. 
Unfortunately, his apparent indifference to the fate of his poetical works, coupled with 
the textual liberties habitually taken by the Elizabethan anthologists, has left us with 
insoluable problems of text and authorship. It is broadly true to say that each poem 
has as many versions as sources. 

His principal poetical excursion, characteristically enough, was almost certainly 
inspired by practical reasons. For during his enforced withdrawals from the court of 
Elizabeth in 1589 and again in 1592/93 he turned to the composition of a piece that 
would, he hoped, restore the Queen’s interest and faith in him and in his projects for 
colonization in the New World. In 1590, after having failed several times in the 
project for Virginia, and having practically lost the good wishes of the Queen, he 
persuaded his friend Edmund Spenser to dedicate the first edition of The Faerie 
Queene to Her Majesty, “The Queene of England, France, and Ireland, and of 
Virginia.” In terms of flattery and praise, Spenser, to the great advantage of both 
himself and Raleigh, had extolled Gloriana, the Queen, and had painted a glowing 

picture of Raleigh as “The Shepherd of the Sea.” To remind the fickle Queen even 
more pointedly of his cherished projects for Virginia, Raleigh set about composing 4 
comparable piece to be entitled “Cynthia, The Lady of the Sea.” Similar in theme to 
The Faerie Queene, it has come down to us only in fragments. But it was carefully 
calculated to snare the fancy of Elizabeth and as such must be viewed as part of the 
literary background out of which Virginia stemmed. Raleigh, of course, turned out 
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many other pieces of lyrical verse, not the least charming of which was his “If all the 
World and Love Were Young.” He cared little for these graceful pursuits, though, 
regarding them merely as a stage in his battle to climb in the state. 

Difficulties similar to those encountered in the identification of Raleigh’s poetical 
works beset his prose efforts. Of the three volumes published during his lifetime, two, 
The Truth of the Fight About the Azores (published in 1591) and The Discovery of 
The Empire of Guiana (published in 1596), vigorously reflect the spirit of Elizabethan 
England and display the author as a man of the times. His indignation against the 
Spanish, who threatened England’s overseas expansion, was given full vent in the 
report on the Azores, and his thirst for adventure and discovery was given full play in 
the volume on Guiana. 

The death of Elizabeth in 1603, however, ushered in a period of bitterness for 
Raleigh which was to end only with his execution fifteen years later. There was little 
room in his life after 1604 for poetry and for prose accounts of daring deed and 
venture. His long imprisonment in the Tower of London under the distrustful eyes 
of James the First turned him to mental exercises that involved the mind and not the 
heart. He wrote of government and of the court from which he was excluded. His 
essays, which were widely circulated in manuscript form, gave expression, even so, to 
thoughts that constituted reaffirmations of his faith in the system of Machiavelli. His 
Maxims of State and his Cabinet Council were literally written in the shadow of 
Niccolo’s Prince. His Prerogatives of Parliament voiced a profound distrust of the 
mob and conceived of the person of the king as something more royal and nearer to 
Heaven than even James himself dared to contemplate. And living in the Tower a 
life of shadow, thoughts of life and of death were always stirring in his mind. “The 
soul, what was it? Belief, on what founded?” When he had thought long he wrote 
A Treatise of the Soul —a tour into the realm of metaphysics, a groping after truth. 
Then, in his essay entitled The Sceptic, he became more purely a logician, “neither 
affirming nor denying, but doubting.” 

In the midst of these philosophical reflections his mind inevitably turned to the 
contemplation of history. History was to be courted as Elizabeth once had been — 
Clio was to become “the great mistress of a man’s life.” He therefore undertook — we 
are told for the benefit of Prince Henry, James’ elder son — the writing of a history 
of the world. From, it is said, the year 1607, when he stood in his Tower room and 
watched the Sarah Constant, the Godspeed and the Discovery set sail for the land of 
his dreams, until 1614, he labored on his mighty historical project — borrowing rare 
volumes and manuscripts from Sir Robert Cotton — discussing his problems with Ben 
Jonson and Thomas Hariot. Competent historians have maintained that there is no 
good reason for doubting that most of the 660 authorities finally cited in the work 
were known to him at first hand. 

The book, a ponderous folio of approximately 1,500 pages, made its appearance in 
1614. As originally conceived, it was to be merely the first of three such volumes, but 
the other two were never completed. This, the first part, commenced with the 
Creation and ended in the year 130 B.C., the date of the conversion of Macedonia 
into a Roman Province. It traced the rise and fall of Babylon, Assyria and Macedonia 
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and dealt exhaustively with the most flourishing periods of Jewish, Greek and Roman 
history. Throughout it breathed a serious moral purpose, illustrating forcefully the 
sureness with which ruin overtakes “great conquerors and other troublers of the world 
who neglect law, whether human or divine.” 

Raleigh did not approach the study of history in a critical spirit, and his massive 
accumulations of fact have long been superannuated. Yet he displayed an enlightened 
appreciation of the need for studying geography together with history, and of chrono 
logical accuracy. His style, though often involved, was free from conceits. The work 
attained immediate popularity — James the First alone condemned it, due, we are 
told, to “diverse exceptions, but specially for being too saucy in censuring princes.” 
It was, upon the King’s command, temporarily suppressed, but eventually went 
through editions too numerous to mention. 

The work maintained its popularity, as a matter of fact, well into the eighteenth 
century. It was especially popular in colonial Virginia, where historical reading was 
believed to be highly instructive and useful in providing lessons of benefit to both the 
individual and the commonwealth. One guide to gentle living assured its colonial 
readers that history “is the sweetest recreation of the mind” — a belief that apparently 
met with general acceptance. Thus it was that copies of Raleigh’s ponderous History 
found their way onto the library shelves of many early Virginian gentlemen of refine 
ment and culture. Copies are recorded in the inventories of the estates of Captain 
Charles Colston of Richmond County, of Daniel Parke Custis, of Robert Beverley Il 
(who himself knew how to write a good historical account), of Captain Arthur Spicer 
of the Northern Neck, of Richard Lee II of Mt. Pleasant, Westmoreland County, of 
Ralph Wormeley II of Rosegill and of many other colonial dignitaries. 

Before closing my remarks this evening, I feel obliged to mention two other works, 
which though not from the pen of Raleigh, were published figuratively over his 
imprimatur, and which intimately connect him with the settlement of Virginia. First 
editions of both of these works are lacking, I regretfully add, in the Library of the 
Virginia Historical Society. The first, published in 1585, bears such an ingratiating 
title that I shall not resist the temptation of quoting it: “A Brief and True Report of 
the New Found Land of Virginia. Of the Commodities there found and to be Raised, 
as well merchantable as others for victuall, building and other Necessarie Uses for those 
that are and shall be the planters there; and of the Nature and Manners of the Natural 
Inhabitants: Discovered by the English Colony there Seated . . . in the Year 1585, 
which remained under the Government of Ralph Lane, Esquire, one of her Majesty's 
Equerries, during the space of Twelve Monthes: at the special charge and direction 
of the Honorable Sir Walter Raleigh, Knight . . . who therein hath been favored and 
authorized by Her Majesty and her letters patents: Directed to the Adventurers, 
Favorers and Well-Willers of the action, for the inhabiting and planting there: Written 
By Thomas Hariot, Servant to the Above-named Sir Walter, a member of the Colony, 
and there imployed in Discovering.” Copies of this work are excessively rare. The 
second volume, published in black letter in 1602, bears an equally attractive title: “A 
Brief and True Relation of the Discoverie of the North Part of Virginia. Being a Most 
Pleasant, Fruitful and Commodious soil; Made this present Year 1602, by Captain B. 
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Gosnold, Captain B. Gilbert, and diverse other gentlemen and their associates, by the 
Permission of the Honorable Knight, Sir W. Raleigh. Written by M. John Brereton, 
one of the Voyage.” If anyone present has copies of the first editions of these two 
works and desires to place them in congenial surroundings, I recommend the library 
of the Virginia Historical Society. And with this plea I conclude my brief dissection 
of the literary remains of Walter Raleigh — a gentleman who never saw the land of 
Virginia, but whose life was spent beneath Virginia’s beguiling spell. 
Thank you. 


Background of the First Council of the Colony of Virginia 
By Mrs. W. Hiven* 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. President, and Members: 

It is an honor as great as it is undeserved, to be asked to talk to you this evening on 
the background of those seven persons who constituted His Majesty’s First Council 
of the Colony of Virginia. 

The charter granted in 1606 by King James stated that it gave license to Sir Thomas 
Gates and others to make “habitation, plantation and to deduce a colony of our people 
into that part of America commonly called Virginia.” 

To govern the proposed colony, the King appointed thirteen persons to be the 
Council for Virginia who were to appoint not over thirteen persons, residents there to 
be the Council of Virginia and govern the Colony. The Virginia Company furnished 
all the money for the venture but did not have the privilege of choosing the govern- 
ing body. 

You are all familiar with the details of the voyage of the three ships, the storm at 
sea, the blazing star, the stops in the West Indies, the cross erected at Cape Henry, 
and finally, the arrival at Jamestown. The box of instructions had been opened, the 
names of those who would be the Councilors had been duly read out, and in the 
election Captain Edward Maria Wingfield had been chosen president. 

The natural query is: who were these men whom the Council in conclave in London 
had decided were capable of managing an enterprise ambitious in design, expensive 
in money and human life, and presenting entirely new problems? We shall touch 
briefly on each one and then attempt to sum up the Council as a group. 

Captain Edward Maria Wingfield, though elected for a 12-months term, served 
as President for only four months when he was deposed by a majority vote of the 
Council. He had had a successful military career, but seemed unable to adapt himself 
to conditions at Jamestown. In his defense of his acts, he said, rather pitifully, “I did 
s0 faithfully betroth my best endeavour to this noble enterprise as my carriage might 
endure no suspicion. I never turned my face from danger or hid my hands from 
labour, so watchful a sentinel stood myself to myself.” 

*Mrs. Hiden is a member of the Executive Committee of Virginia Historical Society; of the 
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The most distinguished member of the Council was Captain Christopher Newport 
i who had sailed the Atlantic for 15 years with noteworthy achievements. During the 
years that he was employed by the Virginia Company, 1606-1611, he made five voyages 
| to Virginia. While serving under the East Indian Company, he died in 1617 at Bantam 
' on the Island of Java. He was one of the founders of English commerce, and as an 
explorer had ranged from the Falls of James River, the very spot where we are 
now, to the far distant Gulf of Persia. Captain Newport was conciliatory as well as 
capable and had he been able to remain in Virginia for longer intervals, much of the 
misery at Jamestown could have been alleviated. 
Captain Bartholemew Gosnold was almost as distinguished a navigator as Captain 
Sh Newport, having been the first to sail to America in a direct course, the now generally 
<b used North Atlantic route. Captain Gosnold’s wife was a cousin of the great Sir 
=" Thomas Smyth whose shadow falls across every page of early colonial enterprises. 
x. This brought Captain Gosnold into the circle of the leaders in exploration and the 
big merchant adventurer companies. Stow speaks of his ability and the fact that he 
“drew in many others.” It was this power to influence others that made him so valuable 
to the settlement. The three short months that he lived after reaching Jamestown 
ce were marked by a unity that did not return for years. He was, in the speaker's opinion, 
aS the most valuable person on the Council, the only one who could keep peace between 
the factions. 

We know nothing of the background of this next Councilor, John Ratcliffe nor 
how he became interested in the enterprise. For joining Captain Smith and Captain 
Martin in deposing Wingfield from the presidency, he was rewarded with that | 
office. Before his term was up, however, his former friends deposed him. He was later 
murdered by Powhatan. During his presidency, he had his fellow Councilor, George 
Kendall executed. 

As in Ratcliffe’s case, we have no background for Kendall. He had been friendly to 
Wingfield, and it may be that the charge of mutiny for which he was executed was 
trumped up to get him out of the way. 

Captain John Smith, the next Councilor to be mentioned, wrote more and has had 
more written about him than all of his compatriots. He was accused of mutiny on 
shipboard and was restrained as a prisoner when Cape Henry was reached. So ur 
certain did the other councilors feel about him that they did not swear him in as 4 
member until June 10. He deposed Ratcliffe and served as President about a yeat 
when he was deposed and sent to England to answer charges for misdemeanors. He 
was not again employed by the Virginia Company. His best service to the colony was 
in exploration and making maps. His trading expeditions with the Indians which were 
life-savers at the time, brought about long lasting troubles and fatalities. His writings 
depict his character better than anyone else can do. 

Captain John Martin, last of the seven Councilors we have discussed, was 4 
navigator, having been with Drake on one of his expeditions. His father had been 
Lord Mayor of London, hence he, like Gosnold, was connected with some of the lead- 
ing figures in colonization. Probably through these connections he was able to secure 
his famous patent, still extant, which caused some years of dispute. Some of his 
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friends said of him,“also he hath constantly and very worthily endured all the misery 
and great calamity of forepassed times with the loss of his own blood, the death of 
his only son, the hope and comfort of his age, sickness, famine, and many other un- 
expressed hard and miserable endurances.” He lived through all the horrible early 
years of the colony, dying at Brandon, the home he had loved, in 1627. 

After these bits about these seven Councilors, what would we say about the Council 
as a whole? First, we must remember that the private records of the Virginia Company 
have disappeared, and that extant writings were published for definite purposes. 
Twisting facts to make them look better is no new art. The speaker feels that the whole 
truth about the first three years at Jamestown has not yet come to light, and that any 
evaluation is tentative. 

For the period in which the first charter was in effect, 1606-1609, the Colony was 
under martial law and was supplied from a common store of provisions with no private 
ownership of land — two nearly fatal handicaps. 

The food was continuously so insufficient in quantity and so poor in quality that 
good health could not be maintained. With weakened physical resistance, the settlers 
could not combat malaria and fevers which were so rampant that they came to be 
regarded as inevitable. To the diseases of their bodies, the colonists had the added 
crushing disappointment of finding neither gold nor any clue to the Northwest Passage, 
so that they became utterly dispirited. Il] fed, sick, discouraged, they were slow in 
adapting themselves to the climate and new living conditions, but certainly do not 
deserve all the blame given them by those who should have been able to direct and 
guide them. Neither Council nor Company seemed to understand what was needed 
to found a permanent colony, despite the fact that there were able men on the Council 
and that the membership of the Virginia Company included distinguished men of the 
period. Their mistakes covered Jamestown with graves. What saved the Colony was 
certainly not the leadership of its Council nor of the Virginia Company, it was the 
bravery and endurance of the people themselves, the “ancient planters” as they were 
later called, who “through ill-report and loss of fortune through sickness and death, 
maintained stout hearts and laid the foundations of our country.” 

And how better could a democracy be founded? 

I thank you. 


The General Assembly of 1619: Its Historical Significance 


By Francis L. Berxeey, Jr.* 


When Mr. Torrence asked me to stand before you tonight and say a few words 
about the historical significance of Virginia’s first General Assembly, I felt that I had 
been assigned a subject too ambitious for a mere keeper of records, too broad for the 
few minutes allotted, and too familiar to this audience to bear repeating. The year 


*Mr. Berkeley is Curator of Manuscripts, Alderman Library, University of Virginia. 
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1619 was, after all, the most important in Virginia’s colonial history. It was more than 
that. With the single exception of our religion, the principle of representative self- 
government is assuredly the most priceless thing that our civilization has inherited, 
And the Assembly which met in the church at Jamestown from July 30th through 
August 4th, 1619, introduced that principle not only to Virginia but to this entire 
continent. In so doing, those first Virginians did something more than preserve an 
ancient right, based, as all our rights truly are, on historic precedent. Adapting the 
old, established principle of class representation to the new, classless condition of 
society in England's first colony, they there and then brought into being a new system 
of territorial representation, a system in which bishops of the church and hereditary 
noblemen had no part as such, a system in which we in the new world have stubbornly 
persisted throughout our history, and which the old world and the later British 
dominions ultimately adopted from us. 

All of these facts are presumably known to every school child. Why, then, repeat 
them? On reflection, I feel that they cannot be reconsidered too often, not merely 
by the historians and teachers, but by all citizens, all of us who are, by the fact of our 
existence, the real actors of history. Whenever in fear, or plain hysteria, we lose 
faith in ourselves and our representative system, and call for a strong executive to 
solve our problems for us; whenever we permit or encourage our legislative representa- 
tives willfully to dodge their responsibilities, resign their privileges, or, for the sake 
of temporary advantage, to desecrate the meaning of our system by deliberate acts of 
injury to individual rights, we thus destroy what was won by the persistent struggles, 
disappointments, sufferings, and triumphs of our forebears. We indulge in such 
betrayals at the peril of our own liberty and freedom. 

The epithet, “worshipers of the past,” is often hurled at Virginians: and it some- 
times comes from persons who, in their home districts vote for Cor do not bother to vote 
against) representatives in Congress who are, have been or ought to be convicted 
felons in the penitentiary. I submit that we do not worship the past enough, or at least 
not always in the right spirit. Thomas Carlyle, who understood many of the uses 
and limitations of history and historians, is worth quoting on this point. Of the parlia- 
ments of James I he observed: 

ising features of these Engli iaments and of this Engli is 
sablest features of a great soul, in a nation as in a man. He that cannot persevere, that is not 
bound by the law of his nature to ere, how can he ever arrive? Habit: —It is the law of 
habit that makes roads here gh the pathless in this universe; wheresoever thou findest 
a made road, there was the law of habit active . . . ted the road is not the best, yet how much 
better it is than no road . . . for indeed the history of the past is the real Bible . . . by heroism after 
heroism, we have come to what you see.! 

The chief weakness of the history books, as the same author pointed out in his 
famous essay on history, is that the narrative of history has only one dimension. It is 
linear, moving forward from point to point. But human experience — true history — is 
broad and deep. It is solid, the ‘essence of innumerable biographies.” But now and 


1Thomas Carlyle, Historical Sketches of Notable Persons and Events in The Reigns of James I 
and Charles I (London, Chapman & Hall, 1898), 176-177. 

2Thomas Carlyle, ‘ History,” Critical and Miscellaneous Essays (Boston, Phillips, Samp- 
son & Co., 1857), 220. 
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then there occurs in the stream of history an event which in some degree marks the 

way, a sort of landfall in what has sometimes been called, picturesquely, the “deep of 

time.” Such an event was the introduction of representative government to America. 

And so we turn our attention for a moment to Jamestown, in Virginia, in that fear- 

fully hot summer of 1619, to contemplate the meaning of the solemn and formal 
ings there. 

This Virginia colony — England’s first permanent one anywhere in the world — and 
at this time the only English settlement in America, had been established as a com- 
mercial venture, a dozen years before, by a London corporation, the Virginia Company 
of London, which still controlled it. Except for an outpost, Dale’s Gift, on the Eastern 
Shore, Virginia’s settled portion in 1619 was a strip of land six or seven miles wide 
stretching east and west from the seat of government along the James River for seventy 
miles. Its citizens were 1,000 Englishmen. Some of them, the older settlers, had 
endured terrible hardships and sufferings in the years since 1607. One of these older 
settlers was Sir George Yeardley, now the new governor, who had recently arrived 
from England, bringing with him from the company in London the “Great Charter” 
of 1618 and detailed instructions, which directed, among other things, the annual 
calling of a General Assembly, a law-making body to include, “The Govr. and Counsell 
with two Burgesses freely to be elected by the inhabitants” of each plantation. 

The new governor was by no means a new man to Virginia.> Along with John 
Rolfe, the Rev. Richard Buck, and other persevering men, he had survived in 1609 the 
shipwreck of the Sea-Venture in Bermuda, only to reach the mainland during the 
“starving time” of Virginia in 1610. The complete text of the “Great Charter of 
Liberties” that George Yeardley brought with him to Virginia in 1619 has long since 
vanished, leaving only the reflections of its contents in the actions of our people. 
Passing over the question of credit for the Charter among the officers of the Company 
in London, it is fair to say that we do know, sufficiently to appreciate its vast im- 
portance, what the colonists did to take full advantage of, to exploit, and to extend the 
chief liberty granted, that of elective representative government. Stil] another story, 
equally important, is what the Virginians did after 1619, without the backing of higher 
authority, to perpetuate the annual assembly long after the Virginia Company ceased 
to exist, until at last the rights of the colonial legislature were fully acknowledged by 
the Crown in 1639—so that the leading modern historian of the period, a New 
Englander, has been able to assert that “The Virginians themselves were largely 
responsible for the establishment of self-government . . . in America.” 

It seems fitting, symbolically, that the church in Jamestown (it was the third church, 
a frame building) was chosen as the most convenient meeting place for that First 


3For more details than appear in standard biographical dictionaries, see Capt. J. H. R. Yardley, 
Before the Mayflower (London, William Heinemann, 1931). Captain Yardley’s chapter (pages 
221-231) on the Virginia Assembly is significantly entitled “The First American Parliament.’ 

4Charles M. Andrews, Colonial Period of American History (New Haven, Yale Univ. Press) 
I, 204. Andrews’ chapter (pages 180-205), “The First Legislative Assembly and After” is the 
most scholarly and thorough account of the First Assembly and its historical setting. Andrews’ 


inion of the i by Wesley Frank Craven, 
Ths Southare to the Conary, 1607-1689 (Baton Rouge, Louisiana State 
University Press, 1949), 164. 
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General Assembly — the governor, the six appointed councilors, and the twenty-two 
newly elected burgesses — convened on Friday, July 30th, 1619.5 Political scientists 
tell us that representative government, in its most primitive state among our Teutonic 
forebears, took its form from the church establishment. When the English House of 
Commons finally attained a regular meeting place, it was the chapter room of the 
Monks of Westminster.’ Virginians today are more likely to hear a later echo, the 
voice of Patrick Henry from St. John’s Church here in Richmond. 

No official journal of the first Assembly has survived, but a detailed report of its 
proceedings, in the handwriting of its speaker, John Pory, is preserved in London at 
the Public Record Office, and has been published several times. The sessions opened 
with a prayer by the Rev. Richard Buck, a clerk and sergeant-at-arms were appointed, 
and parliamentary forms — the ancient precedents — were strictly followed. Burgesses 
and council sat together as a single body, an arrangement that was to prevail until the 
adoption of today’s bi-cameral system a decade or two later. The laws were strict and 
undemocratic from a modern viewpoint, providing severe penalties even for such 
minor sins as extravagance in dress. Speaker Pory’s report shows throughout a strong 
feeling for the dignity and authority of the legislature. 

John Pory (geographer, explorer, translator, and a graduate of Cambridge Uni- 
versity) evidently had a sense of the vastness of the stream of history during the three 
centuries of parliamentary growth which had passed since the great parliaments of 
Edward I. In those far off days of the so-called “model parliament” the burgesses and 
knights had not ventured to keep a journal, or indeed any record of their secret meet- 
ings; nor had they dared as individuals to speak in the whole parliament in the 
presence of the King and his counselors. For this reason they had assigned the name 
of “speaker” to the bold spirit among them chosen to “speak” for them in the presence 
of their superiors.? But by the seventeenth century, Englishmen in Virginia, as at 
home, — faithful to the hard-won rights of their forebears, were prepared to maintain 
those rights and to extend them, despite (or because of) the new Stuart ruler who 
talked of “divine rights of kings.” This speaker of Virginia’s first legislature, John Pory, 
had learned the business of a parliament as a member of the English House of Com- 
mons,!° that same parliament of James I to which Carlyle referred when he spoke of 
its peculiar “veneration of precedents.” 

It is sometimes asserted, on the basis of technicalities, that Virginia’s legislature is 
the world’s oldest. Such a mis-statement shows, I think, a misunderstanding of the 


pee Magazine of History (1904-05), XII, 38. 
enry Jones Ford, Representative Government (New York, Henry Holt), 103. 
TT ‘the time of fda III, during whose reign Parliament met more than fifty times, as pointed 
out, among others, by G. M. Trevelyan, A Shortened History of England (London, New York, 
, Green & Co., 1942), 139, and English Social History adinn New York, Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1946), 24n. 
8Susan M. Kingsbury, ed., Records of the Virginia Company of London (Washington, 1906-35) 
Ill, 153-177; Lyon G. Tyler, ed., Narratives of Early Virginia, 1606-1625 (New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1907), 245-278; H. R. Mcllwaine, ed., Journals of the House of Burgesses of 
Virginia, 1619-1658/59 (Richmond, Virginia State Library, 1915), 2-16; and elsewhere. 
revelyan, Shortened Hi , 139. 
Tyler, Narratives, 281; C. Fell Smith, sketch in Dictionary of National Biography (London, 
Smith, Elder & Co.; 1908-09), XVI, 201-02. 
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processes of history. The true significance of Virginia’s first General Assembly lies in 
its “veneration of precedent,” in its worship, if you please, of the past. For this first 
Assembly manifested its respect and understanding of the past in such a fashion as 
to set a precedent for the future. 

For the interesting details of the doings of the first Assembly I must refer and 
recommend to you John Pory’s report, or an account based on it, such as the delightful 
story by the late Mary Newton Stanard."' As a citizen of Albemarle County, | even 
find it of interest that a man named John Jefferson sat as a burgess and served on a 
committee to inquire into some of the provisions of the “Great Charter.” The important 
thing to remember is that this Assembly, whose sole authority came from the Virginia 
Company, so conducted itself that the Assembly became an established institution in 
Virginia, surviving the great massacre of 1622, the dissolution of the Company itself 
in 1624, and continuing, extra-legally, despite the tyrannies of Governor Harvey, for 
a dozen sessions more until fully recognized by the Crown.!” 

I shall conclude by mentioning a single action of the first Assembly. It was the final 
one taken before adjournment. In authorizing the first Assembly, the Virginia Com- 
pany had reserved to itself the right to review and veto any laws which the Assembly 
might adopt. The burgesses, quick to find in the problem of the distance and time 
separating the colony from England a means of enlarging their own authority, con- 
cluded their session by petitioning fulfillment of a reciprocal privilege for the Virginia 
Assembly. They requested, in short, the right to veto any orders which the Company 
might send to Virginia. This petition — which was approved by the Company — went 
far, I think, to promote the later development of Virginian self-government. It was, at 
any rate, this action of the colonial Assembly which was singled out for special mention 
a century and a half later by Thomas Jefferson when, in his Notes on Virginia, he 
explained to political thinkers in France the origins and growth of our freedor:,' 

Let us remember, then, when we bandy the expression “free men,” or sub-divide our 
freedoms into five, that these freedoms were evolved over a long past, that the “rights 
of man” have often been lost by forgetful generations, and regained only at great cost 
by those who followed: Let us remember that it was something more than fertile soil 
and the right season that conspired together at Jamestown, in 1619, to give us those 
fruits of representative self-government that neither our own occasional and insuppres- 
sible follies nor the might of would-be conquerors have succeeded in wiping from the 
face of the earth. 


pee Newton Stanard, The Story of Virginia's First Century (Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1928), 
138-151. 

12In 1639; see Andrews, Colonial Period, 204. 
eae Leicester Ford, The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (New York, Putnam's, 1892-99), 
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Appendix I 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT 
to 
Members of the Virginia Historical Society 


Our Constitution provides that on behalf of the Executive Committee the president 
shall submit to the Annual Meeting a report of the Society's activities during the 
preceding year. In accordance with this constitutional provision I have the honor to 
present to you this report for the year 1951. 

In presenting this report on behalf of the Executive Committee, it is appropriate that 
I tell you that, for the most part as to general matters, it is a report of our ever efficient 
Director and Corresponding Secretary and that the reports from Committees are as 
submitted by their respective chairmen. 

The way of life through a year’s day is not marked only by encouraging progress 
in our undertakings, the satisfaction of attaining worthwhile objectives in our work, 
and the privilege and pleasure of added new friendships. Also there come times when 
we pause to lament the severing of friendly ties which bind men and women as they 
work together in promoting interests that they hold in common; and with bowed head, 
though uplifted heart, pay tribute of honor to those who pass to the realm beyond, of 
this our eternal life; friends and fellow workers withdrawn from the range of physical 
vision, though still cherished and revered in our minds and hearts. I ask you to stand 
a moment in silent tribute to the memory of members of our Society who died during 
the year 1951. 


NECROLOGY 
January 1—December 31, 1951 


Mr. Jefferson Randolph Anderson, Savannah, Georgia; Mr. W. P. Anderson, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Mr. Hugh Antrim, Richmond, Virginia; Mr. A. W. Bohannan, Surry, 
Virginia; Mr. Edward H. Bryson, Richmond, Virginia; Mr. Royal E. Cabell, Richmond, 
Virginia; Miss Elise T. Clark, Clarkton, Virginia; Mr. Archie P. Cone, Richmond, 
Virginia; Mr. Huestis P. Cook, Richmond, Virginia; Mr. T. Cruger Cuyler, Jones 
County, Georgia; Mr. James D. Evans, Haverford, Pennsylvania; Mr. J. K. Farley, Jr. 
Sister Bay, Wisconsin; Mr. Robert W. Forsyth, Richmond, Virginia; Judge Herbert B. 
Gregory, Roanoke, Virginia; The Rev. A. H. Hord, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Mr. 
John Howard, Richmond, Virginia; Mr. James Grant Johnson, Knoxville, Tennessee; 
Mr. William Macfarlane Jones, Richmond, Virginia; Mr. Irving C. Knowles, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Mr. Arthur W. Lee, Baskerville, Virginia; Mr. M. L. Lewis, New 
York City; Mr. W. H. T. Loyall, Norfolk, Virginia; Mr. Pope McAdams, Louisville, 
Kentucky; Mr. John McGill, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Edward Mack, Orange, Virginia; 
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Mr. Otto Miller, Cleveland, Ohio; Mr. Fitzhugh Lee Morris, Raleigh, North Carolina; 
Mr. W. R. Perkins, Lynchburg, Virginia; Mr. S. C. Phillips, Bradenton, Florida; 
Colonel Robert Isham Randolph, Santa Barbara, California; Mr. A. Graham Reid, 
Albion, Michigan; Mr. James F. Ryland, Richmond, Virginia; Mr. J. W. Slaughter, 
The Plains, Virginia; Mr. Richard D. Steuart, Baltimore, Maryland; Rt. Rev. Ernest 
M. Stires, Bolton Landing-in-Lake George, New York; Mrs. Edmund Strudwick, 
Richmond, Virginia; Mr. Tazewell Taylor, Norfolk, Virginia; Mr. Clifford L. Walker, 
Richmond, Virginia; Mr. Thomas T. Waterman, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. William 
H. White, Richmond, Virginia; Mr. R. C. Wight, Richmond, Virginia; Mr. Waid 
Scott Willis, Sr., San Antonio, Texas; Mrs. Jane Helm Winchell, Beverley Hills, 
California; Mrs. George N. Wise, Hampton, Virginia. 


IN MEMORIAM 


While all of these late members constantly manifested interest in the Society’s work, 
carrying membership from year to year thus contributing to the support of our institu- 
tion, I may refer to several who made notable contributions to the literature of 
Virginian history and genealogy, and one who made a notable gift to the Confederate 
collections in Battle Abbey. 

To the late Richard D. Steuart, of Baltimore, we are indebted for the Maryland 
Steuart collection of arms and equipment, together with numerous copies of Con- 
federate States imprints, now beautifully displayed in Battle Abbey. The Executive 
Committee has adopted suitable resolutions in regard to Mr. Steuart, which will be 
published in the January 1952 number of our Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography. These resolutions set forth the wonderful accomplishment of Mr. Steuart 
in preserving the history of the Confederate army in the War between the States, and 
our Society’s marked debt of gratitude to him for placing his collection in Battle Abbey. 

Colonel Robert Isham Randolph, in the midst of a life given to valiant service in 
both civic and military affairs, found time to prepare and publish his voluminous 
The Randolphs of Virginia. A Compilation of the Descendants of William Randolph 
of Turkey Island and his wife Mary Isham of Bermuda Hundred. Just a few months 
before his death Colonel Randolph issued, in book form, a tabulated and indexed 
arrangement of The Carter Tree, compiled by the late Robert Randolph Carter, of 
“Shirley.” W. P. Anderson, John McGill and Arnold Harris Hord spent many years 
in gathering authentic material in regard to their respective families of Anderson, 
McGill and Hord, giving the benefit of their labors to their kinsmen and to students 
of Virginian family history generally by publishing the results of their research. Jeffer- 
son Randolph Anderson, Fitzhugh Lee Morris and A. W. Bohannon were contributors 
of articles to our Magazine. William Macfarlane Jones in his publication The 
Douglas Register Being a detailed record of Births, Marriages and Deaths, together 
with other interesting notes kept by the Rev. William Douglas, from 1750-1797 made 
available to students a wealth of vital statistical matter. Thomas T. Waterman was the 
author of the well-known and useful works The Mansions of Virginia, 1706-1776 and 
The Dwellings of Colonial America. In joint authorship with John A. Barrows, Mr. 
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Waterman also published Domestic Colonial Architecture of Tidewater Virginia. In 
the death of Heustis P. Cook we have lost a man who was most thoroughly informed 
in regard to the photography of old Richmond, and other Virginian homes and scenes; 
of persons prominent in the life of Richmond, the Commonwealth of Virginia, and 
the Confederate War period. George S. Cook, the father of Heustis Cook, established 
a picture gallery in Richmond and was succeeded in business by his son. The collection 
of negatives of pictures of Virginian houses and persons held by Heustis Cook at the 
time of his death, numbering certainly several thousand, constituted one of the most 
valuable collections of such material in the South. 

Our Society never had a more ardently devoted member than Richard Cunningham 
Wight. Ever mindful of the Society's interests he was a generous contributor of 
unique items to our collections and enthusiastic in the matter of encouraging persons 
to become members of the Society. He was also author of the charmingly written 
little book, The Story of Goochland, rich in information and full of interest in regard to 
homes and people of Goochland County. 


ACCESSIONS 


There have been notable gifts made to our Society’s library, portrait gallery and 
museum during the past year. These gifts will be specifically referred to in the sections 
of this report that treat of The Lee House, Battle Abbey and the Library Committee. 


THE LEE HOUSE 
Mar. Hersert A. Crarporne, Chairman 


The number of visitors to the House and Gallery during 1951 was one thousand one 
hundred and thirty-one. The lack of parking facilities on Franklin Street makes the 
Lee House inaccessible to tourists. Four hundred and ninety-one registered in the 
office for the purpose of research and other business. 

We received from Mr. Berkeley Williams the remainder of the Randolph portraits. 
This collection of fifteen portraits of the Randolph family originally hung at Wilton. 
Two lovely portraits of Colonel William Randolph of Turkey Island and his wife, 
Mary Isham, by an unknown English artist, head the list. Portraits of Speaker Peyton 
Randolph, Lucy Randolph and Anne Randolph, as a child, complete the collection. 
The Society also received from Mr. John Chauncy Williams of “Rock Hill,” Fauquier 
County, Virginia, three portraits of his ancestors, Ralph Wormeley, V, attributed to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, painted while he was a student at Oxford, and of Ralph 
Wormeley, IV and Mrs. Ralph Wormeley, IV, Chis second wife, Jane Bowles) by 
Wollaston. 

In accordance with established policy we have cooperated with other organizations 
in their exhibits. Colonial Williamsburg borrowed several of our portraits for their 
exhibit, “They Gave Us Freedom”; The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts will use some 
of our old chairs for their exhibition of “Furniture of the Old South, 1640-1820,” 
which will begin on January 22, 1952. A number of items belonging to General Lee 
and of the Confederacy are now on exhibition in the Boston Public Library; this 
Exhibition is sponsored by the United Daughters of the Confederacy of Boston. 
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VIRGINIA HOUSE 
Mr. Watter S. Rosertson, Chairman 


Virginia House continues to be a Mecca for visitors. In 1951 there were 4,404 
visitors representing 3,410 paid admissions, 75 visits by members and 919 attending 
special meetings, teas and dinners. Of the 3,410 paying admission approximately 1,200 
came during Garden Week, at which time the gardens were particularly lovely with 
spring flowers in full bloom. While the number of adult paid admissions decreased 
6% in comparison with 1950, there was an increase of 32% in children attendance 
and 18% in those atending special meetings or entertainments. 

In accordance with the wishes expressed by Mr. Weddell in an informal letter to 
the Society, the House is made available for the entertainment of distinguished guests 
and for a selected group of organizations of the character designated by him. During 
the year the House was used by ten organizations for meetings, dinners and teas. 
Among the notable entertainments was a luncheon given by the Richmond Chamber 
of Commerce in honor of the Lord Mayor and Mayoress of London and a dinner by 
the Woman’s Forum in honor of two American Ambassadors, the Honorable Robert 
D. Murphy, U. S. Ambassador to Belgium and the Honorable (Mrs..)) Eugenie Ander- 
son, U. S. Ambassador to Denmark. The Standing Committee of the Virginia Society 
of the Cincinnati and the Council of the Virginia Society of Colonial Wars also held 
their annual dinners at Virginia House. Mr. Weddell was a member of both of these 
organizations. The House was also used throughout the year by your Executive 
Committee for its monthly meetings, all of which were well attended. 

In the maintenance and operation, the House Committee endeavors to conform as 
closely as possible to the wishes expressed by our generous donors. 


BATTLE ABBEY 
Mar. Eppa Hunton, IV, Chairman 


The Battle Abbey continues to attract a large number of visitors, there being a total 
of eight thousand five hundred and eighty-one guests during 1951. 

We announce with deep regret the death of Richard D. Steuart, who gave us the 
Maryland Steuart Collection. Since his death we have received Mr. Steuart’s Con- 
federate Button Collection and other items of interest. This collection continues to be 
admired by visitors. The collection of Confederate weapons is believed to be the most 
unique and rarest in existence. 

The evening session of our Annual Meeting was held at Battle Abbey when Dr. 
Douglas Southall Freeman delivered a scholarly address on “The Spiritual Relationship 
of Washington and Lee.” Refreshments were served and the Battle Abbey was filled 
to overflowing. 

Several chapters of the United Daughters of the Confederacy held their meetings 
at Battle Abbey. A chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution and the 
Virginia Poetry Society also held meetings there. 

The Society received a portrait of Colonel George Smith Patton, 22nd Virginia 
Infantry, C.S.A., painted by his niece, Miss Mary Gilmer, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Colonel] Patton was a distinguished Confederate officer and was killed at the Battle of 
Winchester in 1864. He was the grandfather of General George Smith Patton of 
World War II fame. 


PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 
Dr. Wynpuam B. Branton, Chairman 


The Publication Committee issued the 1951 volume of the Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography according to the usual method of procedure in publishing our 
quarterly magazine, and the editor has received numerous letters from members of the 
Society, and others who are interested in Virginia history and genealogy, commending 
articles appearing in this volume. 

The committee reports that an analytical index of volumes 39 and 40 of the 
Magazine was completed during the year by Mrs. E. G. Swem. This is part of a 
project that the Publication Committee has on hand for preparing such an index for 
volumes 39 to 57 inclusive to supplement (insofar as our Magazine is concerned) the 
notable Virginia Historical Index, prepared by Doctor E. G. Swem and published in 
1934, in which the first 38 volumes of our Magazine were thoroughly indexed. 

The editing and printing of the late Ralph T. Whitelaw’s Virginia's Eastern Shore 
has progressed to the point where all that now remains to be done is the printing of the 
index, frontispiece, end papers, patent maps, and the binding, boxing and delivery of 
the book to subscribers. It now appears safe to predict that the book will come from 
the press by the middle of March. The necessary editorial work on the manuscript, 
putting the work to press, reading galley and page proofs, indexing the text, preparing 
certain desired maps for the work and issuing a prospectus thereof has been most 
acceptably done by George Carrington Mason, whose services the committee engaged 
to see this work through the press. Excellent publicity has been obtained for this book 
by the weekly publication of an order coupon in all of the three Eastern Shore of 
Virginia newspapers, with a total circulation of 15,000, and several lead articles on the 
book have been contributed by one of these papers. Early in December a prospectus 
of the book was mailed out to some 4,000 individuals and libraries throughout the 
country. Paid orders for about one-sixth of the entire edition of 1,000 copies have 
already been received, in addition to many more reservations for copies. Whitelaw's 
Virginia's Eastern Shore, under the editorship of George Carrington Mason, will be 
the most notable contribution to the history of a section of the Commonwealth that 
has ever been made. 

During the year 1951 the Publication Committee has had under consideration 
several excellent monographs for publication in “A Program for the Society’s Publica- 
tions . . .” adopted in May, 1951. The two monographs selected for publication in 
1952 are: 

1) The Spanish Jesuit Mission in Virginia 1570-1572, by Clifford M. Lewis, S. J. 
and Alfred J. Loomis, S. J., of Woodstock College, Woodstock, Maryland. 

2) Greatness on Glass: The Life and Art of Michael Miley, by Marshal] W. 
Fishwick, of Washington and Lee University. 
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The first of these monographs is a scholarly study of the attempt of Spanish Jesuits 
to establish a mission in the tidewater area, which later became the Colony of Virginia. 
The members of this mission finally met a tragic fate at the hands of the Indians, 
thereby failing in the purpose of its attempted establishment. This monograph, which 
includes a detailed presentation of source material bearing on this Spanish Jesuit 
Mission is a notable contribution to the study of this interesting late sixteenth century 
attempt to establish not only a religious mission in the tidewater area; but a settlement, 
which if it had been successful would have given Spain a strong foothold on territory 
that became the first permanent settlement of the English at Jamestown in 1607. 

The second of these monographs is a scholarly treatment of the work of Michael 
Miley, of Lexington, Virginia, the photographer so well known for his pictures of 
General Robert E. Lee; of scenes in the country surrounding Lexington; of class 
pictures of students at Washington College, and later at Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity; and class pictures of students at the Virginia Military Institute; and for his 
experiments with color photography, in which he was the first to meet with success. 
This work of Doctor Fishwick, which carries a sketch of Miley’s life and work, and 
a catalogue of the Miley collection of historical negatives now owned by the Society, 
will be fully illustrated by examples of Miley’s photographic work. 

The Publication Committee has through the past year laid a solid foundation for 
the successful extension of our Society's primary work of disseminating authoritative 
information in regard to Virginian history and biography. 


LIBRARY COMMITTEE 
Dr. B. WELLForD, Chairman 


The Library has shown a steady growth in the past year. Members of the Board, 
of the staff and readers have missed the cordial help always given them by the librarian, 
Mr. John M. Jennings, now on leave of absence for active service in the United States 
Navy. Upon his release from service in the Spring of 1953, he will resume his 
regular duties as librarian; in his absence the work of the library has been carried on 
by the assiduous attention of Miss Ellen Wooldridge and Mr. James Fleming; while 
Doctor E. G. Swem, of our Executive Committee, has been most generous in assisting, 
by his scholarly advice, in the conduct of the Library’s affairs. 

Donors of books and manuscripts have been numerous; a full list will appear in the 
separate report of the library. Particular mention should be made of the manuscript 
surveys of the late T. Crawford Redd, with the relating correspondence, 537 pieces, 
presented by Mr. John H. Foster. Mr. Frederick W. Franck, of Fauquier County, 
gave an extremely valuable comprehensive collection of records touching the merchants 
and plantations of Fauquier County. 

Mrs. Charles Baird and Mrs. Gerhard Dieke, daughters of the late Fairfax Harrison 
(for many years a member of the Society and its Executive Committee) have made our 
library the custodian of a very remarkable book, familiarly known as “The Belvoir 
House Guest Book.” This book is in reality a copy of Thoresby’s history of the town 
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and parish of Leeds, Yorkshire, printed in 1715. This book first belonged to the 
Reverend Miles Gale, rector of Kighley, Yorkshire, from whom it passed to his son, the 
Honorable Christopher Gale, and from him to the Honorable William Fairfax. 
Fairfax carried this book with him first to Massachusetts, later bringing it to Virginia 
when he finally settled in the colony at “Belvoir,” on the Potomac, in Prince William 
County. In later years this book was carried by George William Fairfax to England 
when he and his wife Sally Cary went there to reside. Then after more than a century 
this book came by purchase into possession of Henry Stevens, of London, from whose 
estate it was purchased by the late Joseph Bryan, of Richmond, who transferred it to 
the late Fairfax Harrison whose Fairfax forefathers had owned it for so many years. 
On blank leaves of this book appear a number of autographs of persons who lived in 
Massachusetts and of persons who evidently were guests of William Fairfax at his 
“Belvoir” on the Potomac. After Fairfax Harrison acquired the book he used it as a 
“guest book” at his home, a later “Belvoir” in Fauquier County. The Gales and 
Fairfaxes were both ancient families in Yorkshire, and we cannot forbear mentioning 
the fact that the two first owners of this book, the Reverend Miles Gale and his son, 
the Honorable Christopher Gale were ancestors of the late Alexander W. Weddell, 
beloved president and great benefactor of our Society. 

Mrs. Arthur A. Dugdale and her brother, Mr. Randolph McGuire Cabell, have 
presented to our Society several original diaries and memorandum books that were 
kept by their paternal ancestors, Colonel William Cabell, Senior and his son, William 
Cabell, Junior. Entries in these books cover the period between 1751 and 1825. 

Mr. John Green Hayes has given to the Society two letters that passed between 
William Green (distinguished Virginia lawyer; credited with being the most learned 
man in the Commonwealth) and John A. Andrew of Massachusetts, relating to the 
John Brown trial. 

By purchase, the large collection of papers accumulated over a period of years, by 
the late E. Carter Delano of Richmond County, was acquired. To the collection 
of rare books, added by purchase, must be mentioned here: the “Case of the Planters 
of Tobacco in Virginia,” printed in 1733; Parkinson’s “Tour in America in 1805”; 
Burnaby’s “Travels in America,” 3rd edition; Jeffery’s “American Atlas’; De Bry’s 
“Hariot of 1608”; Hellier’s “Vain Prodigal Life,” 1680; “Virginia's Discovery of Silk 
Worms,” 1650; Pownal’s “Topographical Description,” 1776; the Society has longed 
for a perfect copy of one of the issues of John Smith’s “General History of Virginia,” 
the volume of date 1627, which has been here for some years, being imperfect. Mr. 
Samuel M. Bemiss, always alert to the needs of the Society, and whose generosity has 
been manifested frequently, when a perfect copy of the 1632 edition of Smith’s History 
came into the market, purchased it promptly, and presented it to our Library. Notable 
among the donors of books have been the Pleasant L. Reed estate, Mr. John B. Minor, 
and Mr. J. Chauncy Williams, whose gift was a collection of more than 300 volumes 
belonging to four generations of the Wormeley and Nicolson families, making a 
valuable group of association interest. Following the plan established by Mr. Jennings 
of acquiring histories and registers of English counties and parishes, 105 volumes 


have been purchased. 
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In the long history of this society, one of the most important gifts to the Library has 
been the share of the books of the John Stewart Bryan estate at Laburnum. The heirs, 
Mrs. Amanda Kane, Mr. Tenant Bryan and Mr. John Stewart Bryan, Jr. selected four 
libraries of Virginia to participate in the division of about five thousand books which 
constituted one of the most notable private libraries ever assembled in Virginia. The 
College of William and Mary was not included in the division, because Mr. Bryan, 
when President of the College, had presented five hundred volumes of Americana to 
the College Library. The libraries chosen to participate in the division were the 
University of Virginia, the Virginia Historical Society, the Richmond Public Library 
and the Virginia State Library. With the cordial cooperation of Mr. Randolph W. 
Church, State Librarian, and the discerning and devoted help of Mr. Ray Hummell, 
Assistant State Librarian, an equitable division has been made. In the number assigned 
to the Historical Society are many rare items of Virginian and of Southern History. 
A detailed report of the rarer volumes will be offered in the Librarian’s Report for 
1952. On behalf of the Society, we wish to acknowledge this gift with deep gratitude, 
and to congratulate the heirs upon their wise and just decision, the books being placed 
in the Virginia libraries that needed them. It is most appropriate that the memory of 
a former president of this Society should be honored in this way. 

The equipment of the Library has been greatly improved by the addition of six new 
bookcases especially designed for the collection of handsomely bound volumes of 
English County histories presented by the late Thomas Catesby Jones, of New York 
City. These large, superb folio volumes will now rest in cases suitable and necessary 
for their proper preservation. 

Since June 1951 the Society has entered upon its project to prepare for later publica- 
tion a guide to its manuscript sources. This guide is long over-due, since the last such 
was published in 1901. Naturally, there have been quantities of material added since 
that date. For this purpose Mr. George Green Shackelford, a doctoral candidate in 
American History at Columbia University, was employed. Mr. Shackelford has other 
subsiduary duties at the Lee House. 

A program of alternately describing material previously analyzed and evaluating 
manuscripts heretofore untouched has been followed. To date 5,264 pieces have been 
thus treated, of which about one-half has for the first time been made available to 
students. Although such a collection as the Doremus Papers includes twentieth century 
abstracts of wills going as far back as 1613, most are family arrangements which have 
fairly clear continuity. The collections whose survey has been completed are (with 
terminal dates of the letters): The Henry Banks Papers, 1781-1826; the Custis Family 
Papers, 1653-1858; the Mrs. Charles A. Doremus Papers, 1880-1930; the Hugh Blair 
Grigsby Papers, 1806-1881; the Lucie Perkins Stone Papers, 1815-1920; the Temple 
Family Papers, 1674-1916; and the Talcott Family Papers, 1817-1919. 

A general description of each collection of papers is followed by a brief note on its 
most important features. Then is listed the correspondents, who are identified by 
county or city. The name of each donor is stated and the time of accession of the 
papers. It is now too early to estimate when this project will be completed, but it may 
be safely stated that at least eighteen months will be needed. 
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FINANCES 


The report of the Treasurer for the year 1951 with statement from our Financial 
Agent of the securities held for our account will be presented by the Chairman of the 
Finance Committee. We must again gratefully acknowledge our indebtedness to the 
Chairman of the Finance Committee, Mr. S. M. Bemiss, for his care and direction in 
the management of our finances and particularly our investments under the supervision 
of the Finance Committee. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
Mr. Davin J. Mays, Chairman 


ANALYSIS OF MEMBERSHIP, 1951 


Our membership, including libraries, at the close Of 1950 WAS... 2,040 
New members admitted during the year 1951 numbered... ..coooonnenmnnennnennen 156 
From this should be deducted losses by: 
Deaths 43 
Resignations 
Dropped for non-payment of dues ie 9 
81 
Total 2,119 
This number is divided as follows: 
Honorary Members 5 
Associate Members 3 
Life Members 290 
Annual Supporting Members 28 
Annual Sustaining Membets 3 
Annual Members ciate 1,539 
Libraries 190 
Exchanges 61 
2,119 


The above shows a net increase in membership of 81 
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A SPECIAL BUILDING COMMITTEE 
Ma. Hersert A. Crarsorne, Chairman 


A building committee was appointed for the purpose of making a study of the 
Society's three properties, Lez House and the Barrie to 
determine in what manner they could best serve the future needs of our library, our 
publications and our museum, which includes the picture gallery. Our facilities are 
already becoming taxed in certain respects. 

Several studies have been made by the committee, including the preparation of 
preliminary sketches in the effort to formulate a plan of expansion to which we could 
conform in the future, in a progressive manner, as our requirements arose from time 
to time. 

Your committee is now at work on a report which it is anticipated will be ready 
during the Spring. 


In our report for 1950 we noted several publications of general concern to students 
of Virginian history. The year 1951 brought from the press several other publications 
that should find honorable mention in this report. Both Dumas Malone and Douglas 
Southall Freeman have added volumes to the works of great distinction which they 
are currently engaged in writing. Doctor Malone’s Jefferson and the Rights of Man 
(the second volume of his Jefferson and His Time); and volumes III and IV (Planter 
and Patriot and Leader of the Revolution) in Doctor Freeman’s George Washington, 
A Biography have been published. The third and fourth volumes of The Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson, under the editorship of Doctor Julian P. Boyd have been added to 
that notable publication. Henry C. Taylor has made a marked contribution to 
Virginiana by his publication of A True Relation of the State of Virginia Lefte by 
Sir Thomas Dale Knight in May Last 1616. By John Rolfe. . . . This publication, both 
in facsimile and in print is from the only copy of the Relation entirely in John Rolfe’s 
own hand: the copy that he inscribed to the Earl of Pembroke which is now in Mr. 
Taylor's private library, and is published for the first time. Three Virginia librarians 
have edited this notable manuscript. John Cook Wyllie, Curator of Rare Books in 
the University of Virginia Library contributed the introduction; John Melville Jen- 
nings, librarian of the Virginia Historical Society wrote the biographical sketch of 
John Rolfe; and Francis L. Berkeley, Jr., Curator of Manuscripts in the University of 
Virginia Library supplied the bibliographical notes on the manuscript. “This publica- 
tion with its provocative and scholarly interpretive notes,” writes a reviewer, “illumi- 
nates the part played by the letter and its author in the formative years of the British 
colonial empire in America.” The Summer of 1951 brought from the press the first 
number of Virginia Cavalcade, History in Picture and Story . . . Published Quarterly 
by the Virginia State Library under authority of the Library Board of Virginia. “Vir- 
ginia Cavalcade is designed” so reads the announcement on its title page, “to stimulate 
interest in Virginia history, to reveal some of the wealth of material in the collections 
of the Virginia State Library, and to make the library more useful in its public service.” 
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This publication gives interesting and authoritative papers on a variety of historical 
subjects written in such literary form that they will be enthusiastically read and long 
remembered. The magazine is splendidly printed and beautifully illustrated. We most 
cordially welcome this publication to the group of Virginia historical magazines and 
think that the Library Board of Virginia could not engage in a finer adventure as 
part of the educational program of its great institution. 

In the annual report for last last year, there was included a review by our Librarian 
of the annual meeting which was held in the Capitol Building January 12, 1851. The 
present conditions, as contrasted with those that confronted the members of this 
organization in the beginning, showed achievement which lent encouragement and 
promised the future accomplishment of the objectives for which this Society was 
created. The past year has added encouragement in the constant denomination of the 
interest of the members of the Society in promoting the acquisition of historical material 
and the dissemination of the results of research for which we are grateful. 

In the past year we have missed the service of our Librarian, Mr. John Melville 
Jennings, but hope that before another year is completed he will be again on our 
staff when relieved of his service in the United States Navy. 

In conclusion, on behalf of the Executive Committee and myself, I wish to express 
grateful appreciation to our Director, Mr. Torrence, to Colone] Catesby ap-Catesby 
Jones, as Executive Assistant, to Miss Wooldridge, as Curator of Manuscripts, to Mrs. 
Underwood, our Treasurer, and to other members of our staff for their zealous and 


conscientious service on behalf of the Society. 


E. 
President 
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Appendix II 
TREASURER’S REPORT 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Fiscal Y ear 
January 1, 1951—December 31, 1951 


BaLaNce — January 1, 1951 $ 19,386.63 
Memsersuip Duss RECEIPTS 
$ 8,358.50 
Supporting 650.00 
150.00 
Life 500.00 
Total Income from Dues =4 9,658.50 
Sales 718.20 
Advertising 419.25 
Total Income from Magazine 1,137-45 
MiscELLANEOUS 
Sale of Publications 2,443-75 
Sale of Postals, Pictures, etc. 719.25 
Fees and Miscellaneous 1,218.05 
Service Charge. 268.00 
Total Miscellaneous Income 4,649.05 
ADMISSIONS 
The Lee House 286.40 
Battle Abbey 1,731.55 
Virginia House. 2,083.09 
Total Income from Admissions 4,101.04 
Tax on ApMIssIONS 897.70 
Income From GENERAL INvESTMENT ACCOUNT 64,981.12 
APPROPRIATION — STATE OF VIRGINIA 3,000.00 
Grrrs anp 1,018.25 
Total Receipts $108,829.74 
DISBURSEMENTS 
SALARIES $ 40,437.75 
Orrice Expense 
elephone, Water, Fuel, Postage, Etc. $ 6,206.74 
Insurance __ 152-14 6,358.88 
Tue Lez House 
Maintenance 323.04 
ce 176.34 
Restoration of portraits 105.00 604.38 
Barrie 
Maintenance 2,447-30 
Insurance 78.80 2,526.10 
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House 
Maintenance 3,914.01 
Insurance 1,473-34 
Memorial Stones _ 1,200.00 6,587.35 
Lrprary 
Maintenance 1,529.91 
Purchase of Books and Magazines... 3,738.10 
> Equipment 1,458.00 6,726.01 
2 PuBLICATIONS 4,568.27 
Garpen Crus oF 473-60 | 
4 Tax on ApMissions 984.59 
Emptoyrers FICA Tax 572.58 
TRANSFERRED TO AGENCY ACCOUNT. 11,000.00 
Casu Batance — DECEMBER 31, 1951 19,093.02 
$108,829.74 ( 
ESTIMATED BUDGET FOR THE YEAR 1952 } 
, 
(Submitted with the Treasurer's Report) 
| 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Estimatep Batance, DECEMBER 31, 1951 $ 10,000.00 
INCOME 
Dues $ 9,500.00 
Publications 10,200.00 
Fees and Miscellaneous 1,000.00 
Admissions 5,000.00 
Income from Investments 58,000.00 
< State of Virginia 3,000.00 86,700.00 | 
Total 96,700.00 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Salaries $ 12,450.00 
Expenses 4,480.00 16,930.00 
Housz 
Salaries 4,669.00 
Expenses 1,905.00 6,574.00 
Battie ApBEY 
Salaries 6,510.00 
Expenses 3,415.00 9,925.00 
House 
11,690.00 
Expenses. 5,875.00 17,565.00 
Lrprary 
Salaries 10,800.00 
ExpENsEs 6,700.00 17,500.00 
PuBLIcATIONS 
Magazine 8,000.00 
Index 300.00 
Other Publications. 18,600.00 26,900.00 95,394.00 
Estimated Surplus $ 1,306.00 
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Appendix III 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
ENDOWMENT AccouNT 
VauaTIon DECEMBER 31, 1951 
FUNDS Market Value _— Percent of 
Dec. 31,1951 Participation 
General Endowment $ 84,011.24 6.01 
Battle Abbey — General 37,522.97 2.65 
Battle Abbey — Wilson 6,843.93 49 
Battle Abbey — Wise. 7,384.64 52 
Virginia House and Garden 179,333-99 12.81 
A. W. Weddell Estate 474,318.76 33.94 
Virginia C. Weddell Estate 548,527.63 39-25 
Ellen C. Williamson Estate. 12,554.55 89 
Glas Memorial Fund 23,258.21 1.72 
ilding Account. 23,258.21 1.72 
$ 1,397,014.13 100.00 
1,104.45 
INVESTMENTS 
LIST OF 
U. S. Treasury Bonds. $ 67,200.00 
U. S. Savings Bonds, Series G 150,800.00 
1st Mortgage Real Estate Notes 8,473-43 226,473-43 
PREFERRED STOCKS 
100 shs. Air Reduction Co. Conv. 4.50. 11,000.00 
300 shs. Beneficial _— . Conv. 3.25 26,100.00 
300 shs. Chesap. 3.50 24,600.00 
100 shs. rete Edison of N. Y. 5.00 10,700.00 
300 shs. racine Edison Co. Conv. 1.32 9,900.00 
200 shs. Celanese Corp. of America Conv. 4.50 22,000.00 
100 shs. General Motors tion 5.00 12,000.00 
100 shs. Mathieson Chemical Corp. Conv. 4.25 10,400.00 
400 shs. National Container Corp. Conv. 1.25 9,000.00 
100 shs. National Distillers Prod. Conv. 4.25 10,800.00 
100 shs. National Tea Company Conv. 4.20 10,100.00 
65 shs. Potomac Edison Company 4.70 6,630.00 
300 shs. Radio ~ of America 1st pfd. 3.50 21,600.00 
Sylvania Elec. Products Comv. 4.40 10,500.00 
ennessee Gas Transmission 4.65 17,800.00 
= - U. S. Steel Corporation 7.00 14,000.00 
100 shs. Virginia Elect. & Power Co. 5.00 11,100.00 
111 shs. Virginia Rwy. Co., 6 PC 1.50 3,108.00 
265,938.00 


300 shs. Wesson Oil & Snowdrift V. 4.00 24,600.00 
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Common Stocks 
Public Utilities 
100 shs. American Tel. & Tel. Company. 15,600.00 
| 363 shs. Consumers Power Company... 12,342.00 
oF 700 shs. New York State Elec. & Gas Corp 20,300.00 
; 350 shs. Northern Natural Gas Co. 13,300.00 
660 shs. United Gas Corporation....... 16,500.00 78,042.00 
Chemicals 
400 shs. Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 30,000.00 
100 shs. American Cyanamid Company. 11,900.00 
104 shs. Dow Chemical Company.. 12,064.00 
700 shs. Dupont, E. I. De Nemours...... 64,400.00 
50 shs. Monsanto Chemical Company. 5,300.00 
500 shs. Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation. 32,000.00 155,664.00 
Mining 
200 shs. American Smelting & Refining Company........................ 9,600.00 
100 shs. Kennecott per Corporation 8,600.00 
100 shs. Texas Gulf Sulphur Company 10,000.00 28,200.00 
Foods 
150 shs. American Chicle Company 6,450.00 
200 shs. Borden Company... 10,000.00 
210 shs. Corn Products Refining Company 14,700.00 
400 shs. National Dairy Products Corporation 19,600.00 
200 shs. United Fruit Company 12,800.00 63,550.00 
Railroads 
250 shs. C. & O. Railway Company 8,250.00 
540 shs. R. F. & P. Railroad Company 33,480.00 41,730.00 ( 
Stores 
300 shs. W. T. Grant Company 9,900.00 ( 
200 shs. S. S. Kresge Company 7,800.00 
300 shs. Sears 16,800.00 
300 shs. 12,000.00 
200 shs. F. W ~ ey Company 8,400.00 54,900.00 
Oils 
200 shs. Gulf Oil tion 11,000.00 
200 shs. Phillips Petroleum Company 10,200.00 
300 shs. Shell Oil Compan 20,700.00 
700 shs. Socony-Vacuum Oil Compan 24,500.00 
600 shs. Oil Co. of 30,600.00 
100 shs. Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 7,500.00 
204 shs. Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 15,504.00 
800 shs. Texas Corporation 44,800.00 164,804.00 
Tobaccos 
300 shs. American Tobacco Company 18,600.00 
200 shs. Liggett & Myers Tobacco nt 13,400.00 
400 shs. P. Lorillard Company 8,400.00 
246 shs. Philip Morris & Company, 11,597.25 


roo shs. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 3,200.00 55,197-25 
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Manufacturing 

200 shs. American Can Company 22,800.00 
200 shs. Continental Can Company 8,800.00 
200 shs. Bendix Aviation Corporation 10,200.00 
250 shs. Chesapeake Corporation of Virginia 8,250.00 
400 shs. Eaton Manufacturing Company. 15,200.00 
345 shs. Eastman Kodak Compan 15,870.00 
150 shs. International Harvester y 5,250.00 
200 shs. Johns-Manville Corporation 13,600.00 
200 shs. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company. 7,000.00 
100 shs. Owens-Illinois Glass Company. 8,500.00 
100 shs. Sherwin-Williams Company 7,000.00 
125 shs. Square D Company 3,625.00 
100 shs. United States Gypsum Company. 10,900.00 
400 shs. Westin ae Electric Company. 16,000.00 
500 shs. General Electric Company 29,500.00 
500 shs. General Motors Corporation 26,000.00 

60 shs. Ingersoll-Rand Company. 5,160.00 $ 213,655.00 

Finance and Insurance 

200 shs. Continental Insurance Compan 14,400.00 
200 shs. First & Merchants Bank r 12,400.00 
100 shs. Life Insurance Company of Va 5,300.00 

412 shs. Massachusetts Invest. Trust. 15,656.00 47,756.00 

Torat Common Stocks $ 903,498.25 

Torat Aut InvesTMENTS $ 1,397,014.13 

SUMMARY 

Cash $ 1,104.45 
Bonds 226,473-43 
Preferred Stocks 265,938.00 
Common Stocks 903,498.25 


$ 1,397,014.13 
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Virginia Historical Society 
A MERGER IN 1946 OF 


Virginia Historical Society & Confederate Memorial Assn. 
Founded 1831 


THE LEE HOUSE 


707 EAST FRANKLIN STREET, RICHMOND 
Offices of the Society, Library and Manuscript Collection, 
Museum and Gallery 


Hours: 9 a.m. to 4:45 P.M. Monday through Friday; closed Saturday and Sunday, 
and closed during the month of August. 


Admission to Museum and Gallery: 25 cents plus 5 cents Federal Tax. 
Library and Manuscript Collection are open to research students without charge. 


BATTLE ABBEY 


NORTH BOULEVARD AND KENSINGTON AVENUE, RICHMOND 
Confederate Portraits, Battle Flags, Murals of Confederate Scenes 


Hours: 10 a.M. to 4 P.M. Tuesday through Friday; 10 a.m to 1 p.m. Saturday; 
2 to 5 P.M. Sunday 


Admission: 25 cents, plus 5 cents Federal Tax. School children in groups, accompanied 
by teachers, admitted free upon payment of 5 cents Federal Tax 
for children 12 years of age and over. 


VIRGINIA HOUSE 


WINDSOR FARMS, RICHMOND 


Hours: 10 4.M. to 4 P.M. Tuesday through Friday; 2 to 5 p.m. Saturday and Sunday. 
Closed Monday. 


Admission: House and Gardens, 65 cents including Federal Tax. 


Members of Virginia Historical Society admitted to The Lee House, Battle Abbey and 
Virginia House and Gardens without charge upon presentation of Membership Card. 


Please mention the Vincinta Macazine when writing advertisers 
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